









































Made for Out-of-door Music 

For those jolly, informal parties 
by seashore, lake, or river the most 
popular entertainer is always the 
Columbia Vacation Grafonola. 
This friendly, companionable 
Grafonola is a good sort and a good 
sport. Take him along with you 


on your holiday trip this year. 
‘ bitin " Price $47.50 


Traveling sight, strong, and com- 
pact, with a voice that is sturdy, sweet, 
and clear, the Vacation Grafonola will 
sit up all night to give you music for 
dancing—and then be ready and cheer- 
ful for a bathing or sailing party bright 
and early in the morning. 


Wherever you go in the joyous vaca- 
tion lands by seashore, lake, or river 
the Vacation Grafonola will give you 
your favorite music. 

Price $20.00 


Make this a musical vacation. You 
have no idea how much added pleasure 
it will mean for you and your friends. 

Any Columbia dealer will show you 
these Vacation Model Grafonolas. 
They range in price from $20 to $60. 
And for $7.50 you can buy twenty 
selections on standard Columbia 
Records that will give a good variety 
of vacation music —popular hits, war 
songs, dance music—anything you 
like from the great Columbia musical 
library. 


To make a good record great, play it on 
the Columbia Grafonola 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY NEW YORK Buy War Savings Stamps. Price $32.50 
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FOR SEPTEMBER 
“Good Luck!” 


said some one, and swam away into the 
darkness. ‘The life-boat would hold not 
one more. Back in New York the 
praise for this unselfish, utterly heroic 
deed was bestowed upon a young man 
who was known to have been rescued 
later. He accepted the praise—and the 
love of a woman who was loved by a 
mutual friend who knew. If you are 
acquainted with Susan Glaspell’s way of 
baring souls, you will know this is a 
good story. 


A Lesson in Friendship 

**Fo’ de Lo’d’s sake, man, why didn’t 
nobody start dis war befo’?” asked a 
Southern darky who was enjoying the 
sensation of finding himself in the United 
States Army. You don’t know the half of 
the things that are being done to give our 
boys the spirit that will make them out- 
fight the best the Kaiser can send against 
them. Margaret Widdemer’s article 
tells how the soldier is made to feel at 
home, no matter where he is. 


**__. to Whom Honor Is Due” 

“From many of the windows in the 
munitions plant barracks hang service 
flags. As I looked at them I could not 
help wondering why Uncle Sam does not 
devise a similar insignia for the muni- 
tions girls.” The way the women 
of America are tackling this job is in- 
spiringly told by Eleanor K. McDon- 
nell, who has herself worked in one of 
our largest plants. 


“The Strayed House” 

“Elope!” cried Mame. “Whatever 
did you and Ma elope for?” ‘What for 
does any one elope?” asked Mr. Clancy. 
“Because the folks of ’em don’t think 
they are good enough for each other.” 
That’s the end of as good a love story as 
Mary Heaton Vorse ever wrote. 


The New Serial 


‘‘We women don’t want our men 
to go, but we don’t want them to 
stay behind. It’s because, while love 
is the sweetest thing in life, honor 1s 
the greatest. And it’s honor that is 
calling you. Are you going?”’ There 
was no mistaking what the daughter 
of Senator Hurdayne meant, but 
Clyde Vernon, trusted member of the 








State Department, could give no 
answer not clouded with an “‘if. 

Faith had heard ugly rumors of trea- 
son that night and had risked her repu- 
tation for a denial from Vernon’s lips. 
“The Web of the Spider,” by Arthur 
Somers Roche, begins in September. 
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“What Cocoa 
for Barbara? 


This little six-year-old New 
Jersey friend of ours is “eight 
years tall” — according to Dr. 
Holt’s book on “The Care and 
Feeding of Children.” 


She is “eight years plump,” too. 
And Mother is glad to give some 
of the credit to nourishing, 
delicious Lowney’s Cocoa, made, 
of course, with good milk. 


If you havea “lengthening-out” 
boy or girl, whose arms and legs 
need plumping up, try this pure, 
wholesome food drink, prepared 
according to directions on the can. 


Lowney’s is fine for growing 
children, because it contains the 
25% of valuable, nutritive cocoa 
butter fats that dietitians agree 


is about the right proportion 
for young digestions. 


Lowney’s Cocoa has always met the 
Government Pure Food Standards. 
It meets, too, Dr. Wiley’s and the 
Westfield Standards of Pure Foods. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The Walter M. Lowney Co., of Canada, Ltd. 


Montreal 
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What the 


ET it be known that you are willing 
to serve wherever you can be used 
to good advantage, then stay 
where you ate until you are called. 

Many of us will never feel on our shoulder 
the tap that calls us to the path that leads 
to glory, to public attention, or even to 
work that has any direct connection with 
the winning of the war. And yet the 
service that we render.may have a most 
important bearing on the stamina of our 
line in France. The sock obscurely knitted 
may bring the sense of well-being that will 
make the corner of a battle-line unbreak- 
able; the bandage humbly rolled may stop 
the ebbing of a gallant life. The nameless 
teamstei has no part in the glory of victory; 
without him the proudest general suffers 
defeat. If our part is merely to continue 
in our present tasks, doing them the best 
we know how, let us stand by them with- 
out grumbling and without telling even 
our friends in how many 
places we have offered our 
services and been refused. 
Victory waits on the day- 
by-day loyalty to incon- 
spicuous tasks of all the 
millions not definitely called 
to serve. Stand and wait, 
if that is your job, and put 
your whole soul into it. 
Enlist—for School and 
College 


IF the paths to any school 
or college are unworn - | 
this year, it will be against | 





follow. 


months or years. 


KLdstoxr 


that the reconstruction of the world on 
an entirely new basis is going to afford 
us an opportunity to make use of all the 
brains we can command. The government 
says a man with a college training is worth 
more to the nation than one without it. 
The moral is plain. 


October Third, Nineteen-Eighteen 


Wiens may or may not be a serious day 
for the nation.. It all depends on 
whether on that day Surgeon-General Gor- 
gas, probably the wisest sanitarian and 
ablest defender of the public health the 
world has ever known, retires from public 
office. It will be his sixty-fourth birthday, 
and Congress has decided that men of that 
age are too old foi active service and should 
go on the shelf. Some men are too old at 


forty; some never become too old. The ser- 
vices of the surgeon-general during the last 
year afford no ground for belief that he will 





To Live in France 


The course and direction of civilization for genera- 
tions to come will be determined by the issue of the 
events in Western Europe during the next few 
| In spite of our hopes and prayers, 
| it will almost certainly be years before the utter defeat 
that she deserves will be administered to Germany. 
Until that time there will be a constant stream of 
Americans crossing the ocean to take their part in 
ridding the world of a pestilential theory of government. 
A million of them are there now; 
The most interesting spot in the world for us 





millions more will 
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of the conventional “mourning,” and the 
President has approved the suggestion. 
There is no valid reason why any other 
insignia should be worn, now that this one 
has been made so nearly official. These 
stars are coming out, here and there and 
everywhere, in village as well as city. As 
the days pass, their number will grow, for 
day by day our part in the fight becomes 
more important. So must we look for a 
large—and glorious—company of these 
stars before the war is over, but each one 
will be a reminder that we followed the 
road without hesitation, once our feet were 
in it. Stars of glory are they, every one. 


All Together 


“PIOHE singing soldier is a_ fighting 

soldier.” Why should not the same 
thing apply to the civilian? Efforts a-e 
constantly being made to give the soldier 
a chance to sing. In every cantonment 
the Y. M. C. A. is giving 
an intensive lesson in group 
singing, which is the most 
impressive an d_ inspiring 
kind of singing. The lesson 
holds, for all along the 
way to the very front the 
boys are singing. And the 
Kaiser knows they are fight- 
ing whenever they get the 
chance. We urge the same 
opportunities for those who 
stay at home. Every one can 
sing our patriotic songs in 
some key; every one should. 
Through much __ bloodshed 
and great sorrow the world 









the wishes of all depart- 
ments of the government. 
Dr. Claxton, of the Bureau 
of Education, has expressed 
himself in unmistakable 







There is not only the hope of the world; 
They'll follow all the tides of 
They'll change 
We at home are 


is France. 
our boys are there, too. 
life—fighting, dying, living, loving. 
France, and be changed themselves. 


is advancing toward the 
brotherhood of man in fact as 
well as in name. No agency 
available to all the people 
is so effective in furthering 





terms; the War Department 

has now done the same and_ | 
has emphasized its desire to | 
see our youth in college by | 
promising a military educa- 

tion to every boy who goes 

to an institution of colleze 

grade enrolling one hundred | S€a. 
or more youths over the age 
of eighteen. Unless and 
until Congress lowers the 
draft age there is no valid 
reason why any one under 
twenty-one years of age 
should enlist for active ser- 
vice. When we need more men than 
the draft will provide, the draft will be 
extended to other ages than those now 
embraced. In the meantime the chief 
business of Americans under twenty-one 
is getting an education. There is no 
telling when boys of eighteen will be 
needed, and so the War Department has 
arranged for their military instruction 
along with their usual college work. Stu- 
dents who enlist in a military training unit 
will become members of the army of the 
United States, liable to active duty at the 
call of the President, but it will be the 
policy of the government not to call out 
the members of the training units unless 
urgent military necessity demands it. This 


is a most generous provision on the part; 


of the government; it should be taken 
advantage of to the limit. The war 
looms large today, but it is only an in- 
cident in our national life, and we should 


not for a moment lose sight of the fact 
sh 


a complete picture. 


want to know. 
brilliant 


not satisfied with the little we hear from them or about 
them from the papers and returning visitors; we want 
So Goop HovuseEkeEeEpinG has 
sent a member of its staff to live in France and keep in 
touch with our boys and the French people and the 
whole gamut of interests tugging at us from across the 
She will send back monthly just the things you 
Those who remember Miss Savage’s 
correspondent 
early in the year will be glad to know that it is she who 
has been sent as our representative to this bigger field. 


work as our Washington 


be considered unfit for service at the close 
of business on October 2, but if there is any 
likelihood of his being shelved on that date, 
the country should demand that, law or no 
law, this man whose services to mankind 
will make his name one to be forever re- 
membered with respect and gratitude be 
continued in charge cf the forces that look 
after the health of our share of the men 
who are engaged in the biggest job of sani- 
tation the world ever knew—wiping Prus- 
sianism off the map of humanity. 


The Band Glorious 


T is now possible for the mourner for 

one dead in the service of his country 
to wear the sign of loss without attracting 
undue attention, to share the dignity of her 
grief with the passer-by without including 
him in the net of sorrow. The Woman’s 
Committee of the Council of National 
Defense has recommended that a black 
arm band with a gold star be worn ins:ead 












their part in this great change 
as the community “sing.” 
“Let all the people sing.” 


Still We Must Save 
‘“FTAHE woman who wastes 
an ounce of bread 
sins against the need of the 
world,” said Gipsy Smith in 
June. That is still true to- 
day, though wheat be flow- 
ing into the bins and mills 
in undreamed-of floods. The 
God of harvests has been 
generous with great gifts, but the need of 
the world is greater than the harvest unless 
treasure be made of every part of it. We 
have given a demonstration in sharing that 
will be to our everlasting praise, but that 
part of it is only the first act. Not only 
this coming year but every year until tLe 
war ends and a sorely stricken world gets 
on its feet again must we show the stuff we 
ave made of by giving until we have not 
enough for ourselves unless we save and 
sive again. It is the least we can do. Our 
felds are unacquainted with the harvests 
that so much of Europe knows, harvests 
that are like to break the heart of the would, 
they are so costly. In thankfulness tor 
what we have missed we should study and 
contrive to supply our needs with little, 
that we may have much to spare. We have 
not yet met the real test, but we shall know 
how to meet it—when it comes. The 

world’s freedom is worth it. 3 
WILtiAM FREDERICK BicELow, Editor 
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OF A SISTER 
By Mary Carolyn Davies 


T’S worse for mothers, God. Oh, help them first. 
But after you have comforted each mother 
In all the land, then hear! I dread the worst. 
Oh, send me news, good news from him, my brother! 


The little boy with whom, not long ago, 
I played at. soldiers on our kitchen floor; 
And walked on stilts; and cut and bent a bow, 
And whittled arrows—shall I see him more? 


nessa He has his mother and his sweetheart praying. 
giving I’m just his sister—but I care, I care! 
group (It’s hard, this new game he and I are playing.) 
most After the others’, God, oh, hear my prayer. 
spiring 
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SisTeine 


O winter passed at the mine, and 

at the brown house under the 

shoulder of Tamalpais. Alix still 

kept her bedroom windows open, 
but the rains tore in, and Anne protested 
at the ensuing stains on the pantry ceiling. 
Creeks rushed swollen and yellow, fog 
smothered the mountain peak, the forest 
floor oozed moisture. Spring came re- 
luctantly; muddy boots cluttered the 
doctor’s hearth. for he and Alix and Peter 
tramped for miles through the woods and 
over the hills, bringing home trillium and 
pungent wild currant blossoms and filling 
the’ house with blooms. 

Cherry’s wedding, once satisfactorily 
over, was a great cause of satisfaction to 
her sister and cousin. They had stepped 
back duly, to give her the center of the 
stage; they had admired and congratu- 
lated, had helped her in all hearty generos- 
ity. They had listened to her praises of 
Martin and his of her, and had given her 
more than her share of the household 
treasures of silver spoons and yellowed 
old lace. 

And now that she was gone they en- 
_ joyed their own lives again, and cast over 

hers the glamour that novelty and distance 
never fail to give. Cherry, married and 
keeping house and managing affairs, was 
an object of romantic interest. The 
girls surmised that Cherry must be making 
friends, that every one must admire her, 
that Martin would be rich some day with- 
out doubt. When her letters came, there 
was always animated chatter about the 
fire. 

Cherry wrote regularly, now and then 
assuring them that she was the same old 
Cherry. She described her tiny house 
right at the mine, locking down at rough 
scaffoldings that covered the mouth of the 
tunnels, and the long sheds of the plant, 
and the bare, big building that was the 
men’s’ boarding-house. Martin’s asso- 
ciates brought her trout and ducks, she 
wrote; she and Martin had driven three 
hundred miles in the superintendent’s 
car; she was preparing for a card party. 

“Think of little old Cherry going off 
on week-end trips with three men!” Alix 
would say proudly. ‘Think of Cherry 
giving a card party!” Anne, perhaps, 
would make no comment, but she often 
felt a pang of envy. Cherry seemed to 
have everything. 

Alix was working hard with her music 
this winter, aided and abetted by Peter 
who was tireless in bringing her songs and 
taking her to concerts. 

Suddenly, without warning, there -was 
a newcomer in the circle, a sleek-headed, 
brown-haired little man known as Justin 
Little. He had been introduced at some 
party to Anne and Alix; he called; he 

22 


Illustrated by 


John Alonzo Williams 


HOUGH you may have missed the 
first two instalments of this story, 
that is no excuse for not reading the 
rest of it. A full synopsis on page 141 
gives the outline of the story to date, 
with the characters and their relation 
to one another and to the great drama 
that will be unfolded as the months go 
by. Only the setting is missing, for 
no one can picture that as Mrs. Norris 
has, and no one can condense into a 
few sentences the wonderful atmos- 
phere of California that she has woven 
into the story. But that will not in- 
terfere with your enjoyment of the 
story, which is a triumph for its author, 
the most ambitious she has yet under- 
taken, the biggest in theme and in ful- 
filment. Begin it now; it is not too late. 


was presently taking Anne to a lecture. 
Anne now began to laugh at him and say 
that he was ‘‘too ridiculous,” but she did 
not allow any one else to say so. On the 
contrary she told Alix at various times 
that his mother had been one of the old 
Maryland Percys and his great-grand- 
father was mentioned in a book by Sir 
Walter Scott, and that one had to respect 
the man, even if one didn’t choose to 
marry him. . 

“Marry him!” Alix had echoed in 
simple amazement. Marry him! What 
was all this sudden change in the house- 
hold when a man could no sooner appear 
than some girl began to talk of marriage? 
Alix had always rather fancied the idea 
that all girls had an opportunity of 
capriciously choosing trom a dozen eligible 
swains, but Cherry had quickly anchored 
herself to the first strange man that 
appeared, and here was Anne dimpling 
and looking demure over a small, neat 
youth just out of law school. Certainly 
the little person of Justin Little was a 
strange harbor for all Anne’s vague 
dreams of a conquering hero. Stupefied, 
Alix watched the affair progress. 

“T don’t imagine it’s serious,” her 
father said, on an April walk. Peter, 
tramping beside them, was interested but 
silent. 

“My dear father,” the girl protested, 
“have you listened to them? They’ve 
been contending for weeks that they were 
just remarkably good friends—that’s why 
she calls him Frenny!” 

““Ah—I see!” the doctor said mildly, 
as Peter’s laugh burst forth. 

“But now,” Alix pursued, “she’s told 
him that as she cannot be what he wishes, 
they had better not meet!” 

“Poor Anne!” the old 
mented. 

“Poor nothing! She’s having the time 
of her life,’ her cousin said unfeelingly. 
“She told me today that she was afraid 


doctor com- 


that she had checked one of the most 
brilliant careers at the bar.” 

“T had no idea of all this!” the doctor 
confessed, amazed. ‘“‘I’ve seen the young 
man—noticed him about. Well, well, 
well! Anne, too.” 

“You and me next, little sweetums,” 
suggested Peter, dropping down beside 
the doctor, who had seated himself panting 
upon a log. 

Alix, the dog’s silky head under her 
hand, was resting against the prop formed 
by a great, naked tree trunk behind her 
shoulders, and looking down at the two 
men. She grinned. ‘‘Nothing | stirring, 
Puddeny-woodeny!” she answered blandly. 

The old man looked from Peter’s smiling, 
indifferent face to his daughter’s un- 
embarrassed smile, shook his head in 
puzzled fashion, and returned to his 
pocket the big handkerchief with which he 
had been wiping his forehead. ‘There 
you are!” he said shrugging. ‘Cherry 
goes gaily off -with a man she’s only 
known for a few weeks, Anne dresses up 
this new fellow with goodness knows what 
qualities, and you and Alix here, neighbors 
all your lives, laugh as if marriage was all 
a joke!” 

“Our marriage would be, darling,” 
Alix assured him. “But Dad, if you 
would like me to marry Peter, by George 
I will!” she added dutifully. ‘Peter, 
consider yourself betrothed! Bucky,” she 
said to the dog, “dat’s oo new daddy!” 

Neither man paid her the slightest 
attention. Peter scraped a lump of dried 
mud ‘from his corduroy breeches, and the 
doctor looked musingly back along the 
rough trail they had climbed. 

“T’d have felt safer—I’d feel very safe— 
to have one of my girls in your care, 
Peter,” the older man said at last, thought- 
fully. “I hate to see them _ scatter. 
Well!” He sighed, smiled, and got to his 
feet. “That’s not in our hands,” he said 
cheerfully. 

Alix, without moving, sent her glance 
from his face to Peter’s, and their eyes 
met. Only a few words, spoken half in 
earnest, on a spring morning tramp, and 
yet they had their place in her memory 
and Peter’s, and were to return to them 
after a time and influence them more 
seriously than either the man, or the grin- 
ning girl, or the old man himself ever 
dreamed. 

The glance lasted only a second, then 
Alix, who had been carefully removing 
burrs from the soft tangle of the dog’s 
tasseled ears, took the trail again, with 
great boyish springs of her bloomered 
legs. ‘Father,’ said she, “am I to 
understand that you disapprove of my 
choice?” ; 

“T hope,” her father answered seriously, 
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“Perhaps Alix will come up here some day and help keep it always the same,” said Peter deliberately. 
“Why don’t you ask her?”” Cherry said in a low, thoughtful tone. “I have,” he answered simply. Cherry’s 


heart jumped with a most unexpected emotion. 


What was it ? 


She was dazed with the rush of feeling 











“that when you do marry, you will get a 
man half as good as Peter?” 

“Thank you!” Peter said gravely, more 
as a rebuke to the incorrigible Alix than 
because he was giving the conversation 
much attention. 

Alix had time for no comment, for at 
this moment she placed her foot upon an 
unsubstantial root and slid down upon 
the two men with such an unpremeditated 
rush of heavy boots, wet loam, loosened 
rocks, and cascading earth, that the foot- 
ing of them all was threatened, and it 

yas only after much shouting, staggering, 
balancing, and clutching that they re- 
sumed their climb. ; 


[X June came the blissful hour in which 
Anne, all blushes and smiles, could come 
to her uncle with a dutiful message from 
the respectfully adoring Justin. Their 
friendship, said Anne, had ripened into 
something deener. ‘‘Justin wants to 
have a frank talk with you, uncle,” Anne 
said, ‘‘and of course I’m not to go until 
you are sure you can snare me, and unless 
you feel that you can trust him utterly!” 

“And remember that you aren’t losing 
a daughter but gaining a son—oh, help!” 
Alix added. Anne gave her a reproachful 
glance but found it impossible to be angry 
with her. She was too genuinely delighted 
with her cousin’s happiness and too helpful 
with all the new plans. 

Anne’s engagement cups were ranged on 
the table where Cherry’s had stood, and 
where Cherry had talked of a coffee-colored 
rajah silk Anne discussed the merits of a 
“smart but handsome blue tailor-made.” 
The wedding was to be in September, not 
quite a year after Cherry’s wedding. 
Alix wrote her sister pages about it, always 
ending with the emphatic declaration that 
Cherry must come down for the wedding. 

Cherry read of it with a strange pang. 
Somehow it robbed her own marriage of 
flavor and charm to have Anne so quickly 
following in her footsteps. She was home- 
sick. She dreamed continually of the 
cool, high valley, the scented aisles of the 
deep forest, the mountain rearing its 
rough summit to the pale blue of summer 
skies. 

June passed,. July passed; it was hot 
at the Emmy Younger. August came in 
on a furnace breath; Cherry felt head- 
achy, languid, and half-sick all the time. 
She hated housekeeping in this weather, 
hated the smells of the dry tin sink and 
the wooden floor, of milk-bottles and lard- 
tins. Martin had said that he could not 
possibly get away, even for the week of 
Anne’s wedding, but Cherry began to 
wonder if he would let her go alone. 

“Tf he doesn’t, I shall be sick!” she 
fretted to herself in a certain burning 
noontime toward the middle of August. 
Blazing heat had been pouring over the 
mine since six o’clock; there seemed to 
have been no night. Martin, who had 
been playing poker the night before, was 
sleeping late this morning. He was proud 
of the little wife who so generously spared 
him for an occasional game and always 
allowed him to sleep far into the follewing 
morning. Other wives at the mine vy, -+¢ 
not so amiable where poker was con 
cerned. Cherry had crept about her 
own dressing noiselessly, had darkened the 
bedroom, and had eaten her own break- 
fast without the clatter of a dish, putting 
the coffee aside to be reheated for him 
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when he awakened. 
Now she was sitting 
by the window, pant- 
ing in the noon heat, 
and looking down upon 
a dazzle of dust and 
ugliness and smother- 
ing hotness. She was 
thinking, as it chanced, 
of the big forest at 
home, and of a certain 
day—just one of their 
happy days — only a 
year ago, when she had 
lain for a dreamy hour 
on the soft forest floor, 
staring up idly through 





the laced, fan-like 
branches. She thought 


of her father, with his 
mild voice and ready 
smile, and some emo- 
tion almost like fear 
came over her. For the 
first time she asked her- 
self, in honest bewil- 
derment, why she had 
married. 

The heat deepened 
and strengthened and 
increased as the burn- 
ing day wore on. Mar- 
tin awakened hot and 
headachy, and having 
further distressed him- 
self with strong coffee 
and eggs, departed into 
the dusty, motionless 
furnace of out-of-doors. 
The far brown hills 
shimmered and swam; 
the Emmy Younger 
looked its barest, its 
ugliest, its least at- 
tractive self. Cherry 
moved slowly about 
the kitchen; her head 
ached; it was a day of 
sickening odors. The 
iceman had failed them 
again, soup had soured, 
and after she had 
thrown it away Cherry 
felt as if the grease and 
the smell of it still clung 
to her fingers. 

There was a shadow 
in the doorway; she 
looked up surprised. 
For a minute the tall figure in striped 
linen and the smiling face under the 
flowery hat seemed those of a stranger. 
Then Cherry cried out, and laughed, and 
in another instant was crying in Alix’s arms. 

Alix cried, too, but it was with a great 
rush of pity and tenderness for Cherry. 
Alix had not young love and novelty to 
soiten the outlines of the Emmy Younger, 
and she felt, as she frankly wrote later to 
her father, ‘‘at last convinced that there 
is a hell!” The heat and bareness and 
ugliness of the mine might have been 
overlooked, but this poor little house of 
Cherry’s, this wood-stove draining white 
ashes, this tin sink with its pump, and 
the bathroom with neither faucets nor 
dyeir aimost bewildered Alix with their 
discomfort. 

Even more bewildering was the change 
in Cherry. There was a certain hardening 
that impressed Alix at once. There was 
a weary sort of patience, a disillusioned 


“Dad, if you would like me to marry Peter, 
Bucky,” she said to the dog, ‘‘dat’s oo new 


concession to the drabness of married life. 
Alix, after meeting some of the other wives 
at the mine—there were but three or four— 
saw that Cherry had been atfected by 
them. There was general sighing over 
the housework, a mild conviction that 
men were all selfish and unreasonable. 
But she allowed her younger sister to 
see nothing of this. Indeed, Cherry s0 
brightened under the stimulus of Alix’s 
companionship that Martin told her that 
she was more like her old self than she 
had been for months. Joyously she 
divided her responsibilities with Alix, 
explaining the difficulties of marketing and 
housekeeping, and joyously Alix assumed 
them. Her. vitality infected the whole 
household, and indeed the mine as well. 
She flirted, cooked, entertained, talked 
incessantly; she bullied Martin and 
laughed at him, and it did him good. 
Perhaps, thought Alix, rather appalled 
at Cherry’s attitude, Cherry had Leen too 
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young for wifehood; sometimes she spoiled 
and humored Martin, sometimes quarreled 
with him childishly, scolding and fretting 
for her own way, and angry with condi- 
tions over which neither he nor she had 
any control. Alix was surprised to see 
the old pout and hear the old phrase of 
Cherry’s indulged girlhood, “I don’t 
think this is any fun!” 

“Anne isn’t one-half so clever or so 
pretty as Cherry, but she’ll make a better 
wile!’ was Alix’s conclusion. She gave 
them spirited accounts of Anne’s affair. 
“He’s a nice little academic fellow,” she 
said of Justin Little. ‘If he had a flat- 
ron in each hand he’d probably weigh 
close to a hundred pounds! He’s a—well, 
a sort of damp-looking youth, if you know 
what I mean! I always want to take a 
crash towel and dry him off.” 

“Fancy Anne with a man like that!” 
Cherry said, with a proud look at her 
husband's fine height. 


Alix assured him dutifully. 
Neither man paid the slightest attention. 


“Peter, consider yourself betrothed! 
Then suddenly her eyes met Peter’s 


‘Anne is delicious!” Alix further re- 
vealed. ‘‘They used to- take dignified 
walks on Sundays. I used to try to tease 
her, and she’d get so mad she’d ask Dad 
to ask me to be a little more refined. She 
said that Mr. Little was a most unusual 
man, and it was belittling to his dignity 
to have me suppose that a man and a 
woman couldn’t - have an_ inteilectual 
friendship. This in May, my dear, and 
after the thing was settled, and Anne had 
cried and written notes, and Justin had 
gone to Dad and asked where he could 
buy a second-hand revolver—.” 

“Oh, Alexandra Strickland, you’re mak- 
ing up!” Cherry went back naturally to 
the old nursery phrase. 

“*Honestly—cross my heart!” Alix as- 
sured her. ‘‘That’s the way they managed 
it; they solemnly discussed it and worked 
it out on paper, and Justin’s mother called 
on Anne—she’s an awful old girl, too; 
she looks like a totem-pole—and Anne 


called on his aunts, and 
then he asked Dad—‘as 
Anne’s nearest male 
relative,’ he said—and 
it was all settled. And 
then — then Anne be- 
came the mushiest 
thing I ever saw! And 
not only mushy, 
Cherry, but proudly 
and openly mushy. 
She'll catch up Justin’s 
hand, at the table and 
say, ‘Frenny—’” 

“*Frenny’?” echoed 
Cherry, who had 
laughed until actual 
tears stood in her eyes. 

“That’s short for 
‘friend’, do you see? 
Because of this Platonic 
intellectual friendship 
that started everything, 
you know. She'll catch 
up his hand and say, 
‘Frenny, show uncle 
what an aristocratic 
hand you’ve got.’ My 
dear, she keeps me 
awake nights repeating 
things he’s said to her. 
‘He’s so wonderful, 
Alix. He’s the simplest 
and at the same time 
the cleverest man I 
ever knew.’” 

‘He sounds awful, to 
me,” Cherry said. 

“He’s not, really. 
Only it seems that he 
belongs to the oldest 
family in America, or 
something, and is the 
only descendant—’”’ 

‘*“Money?” Cherry 
asked interestedly. 

“No, I don’t think 
money, exactly. At 
least I know he is get- 
ting a hundred a month 
in his uncle’s law office, 
and Dad thinks they 
ought to wait until 
they have a little more. 
She'll have something, 
you know,” Alix added, 
after a moment’s 
thought. 

“Your cousin? 
Martin asked, taking his pipe out of his 
mouth. 

‘“Well, her father had something to do 
with the extinguisher thing with Dad,” 
Alix elucidated, ‘“‘and evidently she and 
Justin have had deep, soulful thoughts 
about it. Anyway, the other day she 
said—you know her way, Cherry—‘Tell 
me, uncle, frankly and honestly, if there 
is any money coming to me some day, may 
Justin and I have it now for that little 
home that is going to mean so ‘much to 
us?’” 

“T can hear her!” giggled Cherry. 

“Dad immediately said that she could, 
of course,” Alix went on. “He's going to 
fix the whole thing up. He was ador- 
able about it. He said, ‘It will do more 
than build you a little home, my dear!’” 

“We'll get something, some time,” 
Cherry said thoughtfully, glancing at her 
husband. ‘I don’t mean when Dad dies, 
either,” she added in quick affection. “I 
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mean that he might build us a little home 
in Mill Valley.” 

“Gee, how he’d love it!” Alix said 
enthusiastically. 

“T married Cherry for her money,” 
Martin confessed. 

“As a matter of fact,’’ Cherry con- 
tradicted him vivaciously, animated even 
by the thought of a change and a home, 
“‘we have never even spoken of it before, 
have we, Mart?” 

“T never heard of it before,’ he admitted 
smiling as he knocked the ashes from his 
pipe. “If I leave the Emmy Younger 
in October and go into the Red Creek 
proposition, I sha!l be making a good deal 
myself. But it’s pleasant to know that 
Cherry will come in for a nest-egg some 
day!” 

‘Mart doesn’t care a scrap for money!” 
Cherry said to her sister in the old, loyal 
way. Since Alix’s arrival she had some- 
how liked Martin better. Perhaps Alix 
brought with her a whiff of the old atmos- 
phere, the old content, the old pride, and 
the old point of view. 

Presently the visitor boldly suggested 
that they should both go home together 
for the wedding, and Martin, to Cherry’s 
amazement, agreed good-naturedly. 

“But Mart, how’ll you get along?” 
his wife asked anxiously. She had fumed 
and fussed and puttered and toiled over 
the care of these four rooms for so long 
that it seemed unbelievable that her 
place might be vacated even for a day. 

“Oh, Dll get along fine!” he answered 
indifferently. Cherry, with a great sigh 
of relief and delight, abandoned the whole 
problem; milk-bottles, firewood, groceries, 
dust, and laundry slipped from her mind 
as if they had never been. On the last 
day of August, in the coffee-colored silk 


and the expensive hat again, yet looking, | 


Alix thought, strangely un- 
like the bride that had been 


Sisters 


ing on his arm, she went back into the old 


sitting-room again, under the banksia 
rose, went up the brown stairway to the 
old, clean, wood-smelling bedroom. Her 
hat and wraps went into the closet; she 
danced and exclaimed and exulted over 
every familiar detail. 

She and Alix ran downstairs before 
supper, and into the garden, and Cherry 
drew deep, refreshing breaths of the cool 
air and Jaughed over every bush and flower. 
Peter came out to join them, her father 
came down, and she kissed him again; 
she could not be close enough to him. 
She had a special joyous word for Hong; 
she laughed and teased and questioned 
Anne, when Anne and Justin came back 
from an afternoon concert in the city, 
with an interest and enthusiasm most 
gratifying to both. 

After dinner she had her old place on 
the arm of her father’s porch chair; 
Alix, with Buck’s smooth head in her lap, 
sat on the porch step beside Peter: the 
lovers murmured from the darkness of 
the hammock under the shadow of the rose- 
vine. It was happy talk, in the sweet, 
evening coolness; everybody seemed har- 
monious and in sympathy tonight. Alix 
asked Peter’s advice regarding her White 
Minorcas and respectfully promised to act 
upon it, and Cherry ‘showed him a new 
side, an affectionate, little-sisterly defer- 
ence and confidence quite different from 
her old childish sulkiness and pretty 
caprice. 

“Bedtime!” said her father presently, 
and she laughed in sheer pleasure. 

“Daddy! That sounds so nice again!’ 

“But you do look fagged and pale, 
little girl,” he told her. ‘‘You’re to stay 
in bed in the morning.” 

“Oh, I'll be down!” she assured him. 
But she did not come down in the morn- 
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Cherry, she and her sister 
happily departed for cooler 
regions. Mariin took them 
to the train, kissed his sister- 
in-law gaily and then his wife 
affectionately. 

“Be a good little girl, 
Babe,” he said, “and write 
me’” 

“Oh, I will—I will!” Cherry 
looked after him smilingly 
from the car window. ‘He 
really is an old dear!” she 
told Alix. 


VI 


UT when, at the end of 

the long day, they reached 
the valley, and when her 
father came innocently into 
the garden and stood staring 
vaguely at her for a moment 
—for her visit and the day of Alix’s re- 
turn had been kept a secret, her first act 
was to burst into tears. She clung to the 
fatherly shoulder as if she were a storm- 
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beaten bird safely home again, and 
although she immediately laughed at 
herself and told the sympathetically 


watching Peter and Alix that she didn’t 
know what was the matter with her, it 
was only to interrupt the words with 
fresh tears. 

Tears of joy, she told them, laughing at 
the moisture in her father’s eyes. Hang- 


“How brave—how brave you are! 








in the old way. All night long she slept 
deeply and sweetly, as she had slept 
through all the nights of childhood; it 
was ten o’clock when Alix came in smi. 


ing, with a breakfast tray. Présently she 
carried it away, and Cherry, with a deep 
sigh from the fulness of her content 
turned on her side and drowsed again, 

Waking, after a while, she locked her 
hands under her head and lay listening 
happily to the old and familiar sounds of 
home. She heard Hong bargaining in his 
own minor chatter with a fruit vendor, 
and Alix and her father chuckling over 
some small confidence in the porch. She 
heard the subdued clink of dishes, the 
squawk of a surprised chicken, and the 
girls’ murmuring voices. 

Then Peter’s voice suddenly sounded 
above the others and was hastily hushed 
for her sake. There was another voice, 
too, pleasant and crisp and even a trifle 
fastidious; that must be Justin. 

Late in the afternoon, rested, fresh, and 
her old sweet self in the white ruffles, she 
came down to join them. They had 
settled themselves under the redwoods, 
Anne and Justin, Peter and Alix and Buck, 
the dog, all jumped up to greet her. 
Cherry very quietly subsided into a wicker 
chair, listened rather than talked, moved 
her lovely eyes affectionately from one to 
another. 

Peter hardly moved his eyes from her, 
although he did not often address her 


directly. Justin was obviously overcome 
by the unexpected beauty of Anne’s 
cousin. Anne herself, with an undefined 


pang, admitted in her soul that Cherry 
was prettier than ever. Even Alix was 
affected. With the lovely background of 
the forest, the shade of her thin, wide hat 
lightly shadowing her face, with the dew 
of her long sleep and recent bath enhancing 
the childish purity of her skin, 
and her blue eyes full of con- 





THE CONQUEROR. 


By Theodosia Garrison 


They saw her conquer sorrow day by day— 


Laugh, sing, and hide with roses every scar, 
And deemed it but her right to hear them say, 
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A high reward—they never knew nor guessed 
How all her heart but craved a beggar’s dole, 

Yearning for any voice from all the rest 
To say, ‘Poor soul, poor soul!” 





) tent, Cherry was a picture 
of exquisite youth and grace 
and charm. It was not the 
less winning because she 
seemed genuinely unconscious 
of it today; perhaps before 
the girls, and 
Anne’s precise little fledgling 
lawyer no_ self-conscious 
thought of conquest entered 
her head. 

The dog had gone to her 
knee and laid his bronze 
mane against the white 
ruffles, and while she listened 
and smiled, she idly fondled 
| and petted him with her 
| childish, ringed hand. _ 
““And the next experience 
| is to be at Red Creek?” 
J Justin asked, delighted with 








She was tired in soul 
and body, and glad to let them spoil her 
again, glad to rest and sleep in the heavenly 
peace and quiet of the old home. 


ing, none the less. 


Midsummer heat was upon the little 
valley, but here under the redwoods there 
was always coolness; delicious odors of 
warm sap and loamy sweetness drifted 
into Cherry’s darkened room; the morn- 
ing was fresh and foggy, and the night 
before she had smiled drowsily to stir 
from first sleep and find her father bend- 
ing over her, drawing up an extra blanket 


this addition to the family 
circle, and beaming about 
upon every one. 7 
“Mr. Lloyd is considering going there, 
Cherry smiled. “Do you know Red 
Creek? I'll have to call you Justin, since 
you’re going to be my cousin so soon! 
she interrupted herself to say shyly. 
“No — I— er —I—er—really don’t! 
Justin stammered. ahd 
“Of course you’re to call him Justin! 
Anne said vivaciously: ‘And he’s to call 
you Cherry, too. Those are my orders, 
Frenny, and don’t you dare disobey me! 
“But did you (Continued on page 134) 
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““*You’ve got to decide this,’ I said. She turned white as chalk. Then she said, ‘Go!’ ‘What 
about you?’ I asked her. And she said, ‘Never you mind about me, I’ll bluff it through’” 
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OR a long hour Mrs. Tuckerman 

had sat at her narrow, exquisite, 

old spinet-desk, in her narrow, 

, . exquisite, old drawing-room, her 
son's letter held in one cold hand. She 
had never once glanced at that letter. 
Instead, she had stared away down Mount 
Vernon Street, at the silver panel of the 
Charles. But written broad on that page 
of flashing water every word of her boy’s 
Message stood out, sharp and clear. Two 


Illustrated by 


Walter Biggs 

weeks ago she had torn open that eager 

scrawl. Today its phrases were graven 

on her soul. 

“Aboard the Ch 
Cheyenne. 


‘cago Flyer, just out of 


Tuesday, the fourth. 
“To Mrs. Edward Carew Tuckerman, 
1118 Mount Vernon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


PRETEN DER 


By Katharine Holland Brown 


“Dear Mother: 

“Vour letter caught me as we boarded 
this train. When I’d read it, I felt like a 
sneak. Here you are, believing that I’m 
settled at Stanford for the year. Here I 
am, starting to France this minute. And 
that’s only half my story. But what’s 
done is done. I wouldn’t undo it for any- 
thing in this world. Believe me! 

‘Remember the bargain you made, last 
spring, when war was declared, and I 
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wanted to chuck Tech, and beat it straight 
over, and join the escadrille? You pro- 
mised if I’d stick through my senior year, 
at Tech or at Stanford, either one, that 
you’d give full permission. Well, I 
didn’t make any promises. Yet I sure 
meant to hang on at Stanford and get my 
degree. But now—listen. 

“Vacation week Len Carter and I spent 
at Monterey. The Pells were at the Del 
Monte, and Len wanted to see Eugenia. 
I wasn’t pining for Eugenia, but I did 
want to see Elsbury—Frederick T. Els- 
bury, you know, the wiz who has just 
worked out a balancing device for scout 
planes. Outsiders aren’t welcomed at 
his hangar, but I breezed in regardless, 
and didn’t he let me try her out the very 
first day! I made three rather smooth 
flights, and Elsbury jabbed that gimlet- 
gray eye into me and told me where every 
fellow who can handle a plane ought to 
be, and told me good and plenty. When I 
said I was waiting to finish my senior 
year, he didn’t say another word. Just 
screwed up those queer, peaked eyebrows 
and looked at me. That-look got under 
my hide. Dare say that’s one reason— 
but wait till you hear the rest. 


** PDYIGHT here I will observe that Len’s 

Eugenia was not the sole ornament 
of Monterey. The Sidereal Pictures had a 
company up from Los Angeles, making the 
‘Hazards of Heloise,’ with Monterey reefs 
and precipices for backgrounds. Aimée 
Adare was starring, but you don’t catch 
Aimée risking dents in that peerless pro- 
file on the stunts. Not she! Instead, she 
sat on the Del Monte piazza and looked 
like a pink-candy angel, while her double 
wrestled through blinding surf, or leaped 
or fought hand-to-hand with 


canyons, 
seventeen German spies at once. Natur- 
ally her doubles didn’t last long. Two 


quit on them the day we hit Monterey, 
and they sent in a hurry call to Los Angeles 
for a third. But when -that third girl 
struck camp, even the director stopped 
cussing. For that third double was some- 
thing else again. 

“Genevieve Lang, her name was. 
She’s a little slim thing, not nineteen yet, 
and awfully quiet and shy. She’s all 
browny-gold, hair and eyes and lashes, 
but her cheeks are burning pink under the 
tan, and she’s got the prettiest teeth I ever 
saw, white and even as corn, and her 
hands and feet are simply peachy. She 
was awfully excited to be understudying 
the heaven-born Aimée, but she handled 
her part as if she’d rehearsed it a year. 
And not even that thug of a Sidereal 
scenario man could think up a stunt that 
would faze her. Pluck? It’s her middle 
name. Stubborn? That little shy thing 
didn’t know when to back down. No 
matter what crazy risk they’d ask, she’d 
go to it like a pup for a steak-bone. And 
if flesh and blood couldn’t put it through, 
she’d bluff it through. Yes, ma’am. 
Bluff it. Bluff it so vividly that you’d 
gasp and gulp while the camera was 
grinding before your eyes. 

“Aimée the Great began to get edgy. 
As for the Sidereal boss, he’d stare at that 
little cool thing when they were slinging 
her off a runaway engine or locking her 
into a burning log cabin, and he’d grip 
his fat hands and sigh: ‘ Und, on the screen, 
will she double to our dear Aimeé be? 
Double? She will be one riot.’ 


The Pretender 


“However, he has another guess coming. 
Genevieve won’t double for Aimée. Never 
again. Because her last big stunt was to 
let the chief spy lash her wrists together, 
then heave her overboard off a yacht. 
The cords were supposed to drop off the 
minute she went under. But the chief 
had tied his knots a bit too tight. Instead 
of sliding off, they held fast. 

“She went down, came up, went down 
again, came up one fighting second—and 
we saw the breath was all but out of her. 
Even then, mother, I saw that little brave 
thing thrust her lashed arms toward 
the camera. She couldn’t put the scene 
through according to schedule, so she was 
bluffing it through, see? Courage? She 
wrote it! 

‘Oh, I dare say she thought some extra 
would hop in and grab her out in time. 
But nobody hopped. The whole cast just 
stood pop-eyed. Paralyzed! And_ the 
undertow was sweeping that helpless kid 
straight against the piers of the wharf. 
Another minute and she’d have been 
snatched down, trapped in that bottom- 
less mud and slime—Gosh, it makes me 
sick to write about it! 

“Well, it was all over quicker than I 
can put it down. I was standing on the 
wharf when the chief tossed her overboard. 
At first I didn’t see her danger. When it 
did dawn on me, I kicked off my shoes, 
dived off the wharf. and came up twenty 
feet away. Genevieve was just going 
down for the third time. Maybe I didn’t 
beat it over to her! 

“*T got a good grip on her and yelled for 
arope. At that the gang came out of its 
trance. I got the rope pronto, likewise a 
hail of life-preservers. But that undertow 
was quicker yet, and it swept us both under 
the piers, and jammed my head against a 
timber and gave it a jolly crack. How- 
ever, I’d got a strangle-hold on the rope, 
and they yanked us out with one tremen- 
dous jerk. 

“Genevieve was pretty limp, but she 
managed to say, ‘Thank you,’ quite the 
lady, before they carted her off to the 
hotel. I got a doctor to put a couple of 
stitches in my head, then washed my face, 
which needed it, and slept all afternoon. 
That night I went up to see how Genevieve 
was making out. She came down-stairs 
with her hair all crinkly from the water, 
looking a bit shaky but serene as you 
please. First thing she said, was: ‘The 
camera-man says he got in enough drown- 
ing struggles for three first-rate flashes. 
It wasn’t what the script called for, but 
anyway we blufied it through. Aren’t 
you glad your rescue didn’t spoil the 
stunt?’ 


es ELIGHTED,’ said I. Somehow 
that got me where I lived. The 
funny, honest little gink! Any other girl 
would have been goozling over my broken 
head, all tied up so noble and pathetic. To 
her my cracked skull was all in the day’s 
work, along with the bruise on her cheek- 
bone, and her black-and-blue wrists. It 
was up to her to bluff her part, and she’d 
bluffed it. I had happened in to give her 
a hand at the fade-out. That was all. 
“Well, I sat down, and we talked. By 
the time we'd talked an hour, I felt as if 
I'd known her my whole life long. Longer. 
She said she felt the same way. Next 
day, while they were shooting Aimée 
doing the pretty pussy in the box maze, 


she and I drove off up the Carmel hills 
On the road we met Elsbury. He stopped 
me and said he’d had a cipher from head. 
quarters, and that he stood ready to recom. 
mend me to General Ferrier for scout duty 
but that I’d have to start east that night 
and sail the day I reached New York 
I told him I’d let him know by five o’clock. 

“Then we drove on through the pines 
to the old Mission. We sat on the bell. 
tower stairs, where you can look off at the 
mountains and the sea, and there wasn’t q 
living creature in sight except the cattle 
away on the hills, and a bunch of sea-gulls 
circling up in that blue, blazing sky, 
After a while, I said: ‘You’ve got to decide 
this. It’s up to you.’ 

‘She turned white as chalk. 
said, ‘Go!’ 

“**What about you?’ I asked her. 

‘“‘And she said, ‘Never you mind about 
me, I’ll bluff it through.’ 


Then she 


AKE it from me, mother, she will bluff 

it through. The little, square, gritty 
thing! After that, we both forgot that€d 
promised to call up Elsbury. And we 
wasted a lot of time. But after a while 
I remembered, and we scooted back to 
Monterey and phoned him. He was s0 
pleased he fairly yipped. Then I hunted 
up the padre at St. Francis’s, and corralled 
Len (he was best man, with his eyes 
bulged out on his cheeks), and at nine 
o’clock we were married in the little dusty 
chapel, and Genevieve wore Aimée Adare’s 
yellow satin wedding-gown from the last 
episode of ‘Hazards,’ and the boss director 
gave her away. He snivelled all through 
the ceremony, for he’d counted on giving 
Genevieve a big part in his next super- 
feature, but as he said, he couldn’t com- 
plain, for she’d finished doubling for 
Aimée, and besides, ‘Any time you want 
to beat it back to pictures, remember, the 
latch-string is out,’ he shouted, as our 
train pulled out of Monterey. 

‘‘Now, mother, you’ve got a line on 
things. By the time this letter reaches 
you, I'll have sailed for France. I feel 
like a hound-dog to think I can’t hot-foot 
it up to Boston and say good-by. But 
I'll have just forty minutes from Forty- 
Second Street to the steamer. 

“You'll be angry with me for chucking 
my senior year. But I couldn’t wait. 
I’ve got to get into the game. No, you 
won’t understand. Not even Genevieve 


understands. But she’s willing to face 
it out. You'll have to face it out, too. 
“So that part is settled. But for 


Genevieve, herself— 

‘‘Now, mother, I’m banking on you to 
play up. I’ve banked on you all my days. 
You've never failed me yet. You won't 
fail me now. 

“Yes, I know what you’re saying, that 
I’m not twenty-one, and Genevieve 1s 
only eighteen, and you don’t know her 
people, and we should have waited and 
consulted you. You'll have to forget all 
that. Genevieve is my wife. She’s a 
piece of me. She’s the straightest, truest 

But you'll have to know her for yourself. 
Then you'll see. 

‘‘Now I’ve told her to go straight to 
Boston, to the Withrow Arms, and send 
you word. I want you to go to see her 
the minute you get her note. You l 
know just what to say. You'll know Just 
how to make her feel that you’re ready and 
eager to love her. (Continued on page 120) 
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“You know how much you count to Ned. Of course he loves me. But you came first. He’s my husband, but 
he’s your little boy. He thinks the world of us both, and it’ll break him all up if we aren’t friends. So, 
just while he’s doing his bit, can’t we bluff it through?” “‘You mean?” “Pretend that we like each other” 





BACK, HOME 


By Alice Booth 


With incidental photographs of bass 
fishing made by John Kabel 


If you are tired and weary of your days, if life is dull to you instead 
of glad, why not go back horne—back to the hills, to the great 
waters, to the spread of sky, to the earth that saw the birth of all the 
raceofman? This was our habitation, our appointed home, created 
for us as an everlasting heritage. There we lived free, as man was 
meant to live, died free, as man was meant to die. God gave us 
hills and valleys for a dwelling-place, and we built ourselves a city 


Gray rocks, ribbed and furrowed by the weather of a thousand 
years, bright waters in the yellow sun, trees that sway on rugged 
hillsides, welcome us home. Here we are at rest. Night brings 
no loneliness, nor day discontent. Eternal calm beams from the 
stars shining steadfast in the ancient sky. We know the peace 
of travelers who have wandered far, returned to the old, familiar 
places that they used to love. Why have we stayed away so long? 
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Freed of the old-time torment of the 
hunger fear, we live again our childhood 
_the childhood of the race—back home. 
Dawn flushes in the changeless east 
as on the first mornings of the world. 
We rise to bathe in freshening pools 


Not one of us can see a fire 
without a thrill. Even a burn- 
ing brazier on a city street 
draws every glance. A camp- 
fire flaming in the woods or on 
the beach calls up in us the 
Primal instinct inherited from 
centuries when fire meant life. 

you know the crackle of a 
fire built with your own handsto 
cook the food you have won 
from land or water? It’s food 
you earn back home—not dol- 
lars, The appetite you get while 
hunting it is not the appetite 
you get searching for restaurants 


We face the warm sun, joying in its vigor. 
Swift breezes bring aromas cities never 
knew, the scent of evergreens, the tang 
of salt, the breath of virgin fields. We 
hear the calls of birds, the rustling of 
leaves, the lapping of ripples on the shore 


Our eyes delight in color. After 
the drab hues of city streets, 
earth and sea and sky gleam 
with jewel tints. The air is 
clear, transparent. On the far 
horizon shines a line of light 
that tells of spaces infinite 
beyond. Sheer beauty laves 
the soul. The nagging rush ot 
moments ceases. Time has the 
smoothness of a mighty tide. 
Snug in our close houses we 
have neglected our inheritance. 
The earth is ours, and all its ful- 
ness. It waits for us forever. This 
vacation, let’s go back home 





As I left Ellen Key my heart sang. 
filled with dreams of the future. 


OW to get out of Russia, that 
was the question. My passport 
had to be viséed by the Bol- 
sheviki and the British military 

authorities. It was like mixing oil and 
water. Whom to go to first? I decided 
on the Bolsheviki. My career as an 
Amerikanski Bolshevik Tavarish (Ameri- 
can Bolshevik Comrade) was satisfactory. 
The long line of visé seekers was pushed 
aside. My passport was quickly stamyed, 
but then, oh; then! I asked to carry out 
papeis. ‘‘Certainly,” said the amiable 
Bolshevik Foreign Office. ‘‘We’ll make 
you a Russian courier. You can take 
what you like.” I tried to smile appre- 
ciation, but my heart sank. What would 
the British say? I hurried around to their 
office. : 

“Of course,” I said, “I won’t be a 
courier if you don’t want me to. But,” I 
added smiling, ‘‘it’s only as far as Sweden, 
and between there and England you can 
search me as much as you like.” 

He was a friendly English captain, and 
he saw my point. ‘I suppose,” he said, 
smiling, ‘‘if you weren’t the courier, some 
real Russian Bolshevik would be, and of 
the two you are probably: the less harm- 
ful.” So I tucked my package of papers 
covered with many red seals into my bag 
and made ready. 
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WOM 


The train for Sweden left at 8.40 A.M. 
There are no short cuts from Russia these 
days. I had to go to the northernmost 
corner of Finland, cross a river, and then 
down the length of Sweden. It was a 
journey which took five days and nights 
from Petrograd. 

I left in a driving snow-storm. At 8.40 
A.M. it was still black night. At such an 
hour it was like hunting for a needle in a 
haystack to find a sleigh, but at last I se- 
cured one. I was thankful I had no trunk, 
only two bags and a carryall. The sleigh 
was open. I was beaten and buffeted by 
the storm. The snow drifted down my 
neck and up my sleeves. At home we 
never would have ventured out in such a 
gale. It would have been called a blizzard. 


New richness had come into my life that no one could take away. 
I seemed to see the women the world around joining hands. 


In each 
A new day had | 
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In Sweden 
By Madeleine Z. Doty 


Around-the-World Traveler 
jor Good Housekee ping 


The thermometer was 20 degrees below 
zero, but in war time one can not bother 
about trifles. Conditions must be accepted 
and you either live or die: The train was 
two hours late in starting. A snow-ploy 
went ahead to clear the track. ; 

Two hours after we left, we were out 
Russia and in Finland. At once I-began 
to notice a difference. Things began to be 
A dining-car was put on.” The 


orderly. 
But we 


food was scanty but well served. 


did not keep our dining-car long. Evel 
in countries where there is neither a rev 
lution nor a war, travel is slipping back t? 
the discomforts of the Middle Ages. 

At night we stopped at a railroad sta § 


tion for dinner. We were allowed fitee! 
minutes. At these eating places the 1000f 
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country there would be great women working and striving. Never again need one be faint of heart. 





I was still 


dawned. Woman’s duty extended beyond the home—to the women of the world and the children of the future 


fhe FUTURE 


the Genius 


Illustrated by 
Lejaren A. Hiller 


Is put on a long table. You buy a ticket 
and help yourself. That is, you help your- 
self if you can. The men on the train 
tushed the dining-room. They were as 
thick as flies. You saw no table, only 
backs and legs. It was tantalizing. There 
was no slipping a head or arm in anywhere. 
At every meal throughout the journey it 
was the same. I should have starved 
before I reached Stockholm if it hadn’t 
been for a young American Y. M. C. A. 
man. He must have been a football 
Player before he joined the Y. M. C. A. 

€ was six feet tall and had a mighty 
muscle. Brute force and tips won. He 
and I always got food. 

The next day we were many hours late. 
We arrived at 1 


eating stations at 10, ae 


and 6. Outside the storm still raged. We 
reached the last station in Finland late 
at night, too late to cross to Sweden. Our 
train pulled up on a siding, and there it 
stayed. That night there were no sheets, 
but we were given a blanket apiece. I had 
become used to sleeping in my clothes. I 
needed them for warmth. I rolled up 
tight in the blanket. 

In the morning we were still on the sid- 
ing. By nine it was light. At ten the 
hungry men were fuming for their break- 
fast, but we were in the middle of snow- 
banks. An engine-house was the only 
visible building. The thermometer stood 
at 40 degiees below zero. The Y. M.C. A. 
man appeared, radiant and smiling. “I 
have a plan. Come along. We'll get 


breakfast.” He tried to open the train 
door, but it was locked. We were pris- 
oners until we reached the station and our 
passports had been examined. But my 
companion was dauntless. He made for 
the last car. The door to the rear plat- 
form was open. We climbed up over the 
rail and jumped into the snow. Then we 
ran to the engine-house. Inside we found 
the engineer. Several kroners produced 
the desired effect. He oiled up, and the 
Y. M. C. A. man helped me into the engine. 
I sat beside the engine-driver, and he 
pulled the whistle. With a puff, puff, we 
moved out of the building. It was a joy- 
ous but chilly mile ride to the station. 
We bumped into a freight-car on the way 
and took it along. We had a great break- 
fast and three cups of coffee—the first 
coffee in many a day. We were very su- 
perior when the other passengers arrived. 

All morning we wrestled with the Fin- 
nish authorities. When we had been 
examined and passed, we collected our 
luggage and got a sleigh. Torneo, Fin- 
land, is, I imagine, like some town in 
Alaska. It consists of a vast stretch of 
snow, a few wooden buildings, and a 
church. The Finnish sleighs are like beds. 
There is no seat except for the driver. 
The bed part is covered with straw. On 


this you lie three in a row, covered by a 
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great fur rug. It is the only way to keep 
from freezing. By this time the tempera- 


ture was 50 degrees below zero. As we 
sped along I peered out from the fur rug. 
My eyebrows were instantly white with 
frost. We were crossing the frozen river 
which separates Finland from Sweden. 
There was nothing to see but a flat, white 
world. 

At the Swedish border we filed into a 
long, wooden building. All the afternoon 
and evening we waited for our train. We 
were crowded together in a dingy waiting- 
room. The time was spent ministering to 
a sick woman or consoling a child who 
had fallen from a bench. There is a law 
in Sweden that the car temperature must 
be 60 degrees before the train is allowed 
to start. But fuel these days is scarce. 
The wood was green. The heat would 
not increase. The train was scheduled to 
leave at 7 P.M. It was one in the morn- 
ing before we were permitted to get on 
board. The wooden benches in the 
waiting-room had grown unbearable. 
The sick woman moaned with pain. I 
dropped into my berth exhausted. 

The Swedish train was beauti- 
fully equipped. It was as perfect 
as any Pullman. Gone were the 
days of Russian fleas and dirt. But 
at six in the morning we were 
awakened by great excitement. The 
sick woman was dying. A doctor 
was demanded. This woman was in 
the car next tomine. In the night 
the steam pipes in that car had 


burst. For hours the passengers 
had been without any heat. We 
were all ordered to get up, The 


thermometer in our car was only 40 
above, but we were ordered to take 

in the passengers of the other car. 
There were not enough seats to go 
round. Most of the day I stood 

in the swaying aisle of the train. 

That night the heat in our car 
gave out. Before we reached Stock- 

holm the heating system of every 

car, including the baggage-car, had 
broken down from the cold. We 

had to take on a whole new set of 

cars. The constant delays made 

the food problem difficult. We 
arrived at stations at the wrong 
hours. One night we had dinner at six 
and then nothing to eat until three the 
next afternoon. But everything comes to 
an end. On the fifth day at one in the 
morning, we reached Stockholm. 

When we stepped out of the station 
we were in the middle of the beautiful 
city. It lay there rigid and still under 
the shining stars. There was not a sound 
nor a human being visible. Gone are the 
days of taxis and sleighs. Horses and 
petrol have given out. The tram-cars had 
stopped for the night. How were we to 
get to a hotel? A hotel porter finally 
appeared with a hand-sled. He piled our 
bags upon it, and we trudged off in the 
hard, glistening snow. Stockholm is 
crowded, these days, with refugees from 
Russia and Germany. It was hard to get 
rooms. But ten of us found accommoda- 
tions at the Strand Hotel. 

The next morning, when I woke, it was 
some moments before I realized where I 
was. Then I lay and exulted. The bed 
was so soft; the sheets smelled so sweet; 
the room was so clean. It was marvelous 


to have a telephone that worked, an elec- 


Women of the Future 


tric light that turned on, a bell that 
brought a smiling maid in white cap and 
apron. I felt like ragged Cinderella turned 
into a princess. No longer should I have 
to sleep in my clothes, go without baths, be 
covered with fleas, and hear rifle shots and 
machine-guns in the street below. Turbu- 
lent Russia was a thing of the past. 

For twenty-four hours I reveled in peace, 
beauty, and order. Then I began to look 
beneath the surface. On the street life 
was so still. Every one dressed alike. The 
men wore frock coats and high silk hats. 
They were pompous and funny. They 
were like wooden images. Their faces 
were set or smiled blandly. What was the 
matter? Weren’t they alive? Had pas- 
sion died out? I grew hungry for the dirty 
Bolsheviki. They could think and talk. 
They were not made in a mold. I missed 
the crowd, the passionate, street-corner 
arguments, the pulsating life. Was there 
no happy medium? Couldn’t one be clean 
and orderly and yet alive? Mightn’t 
physical things be systematized but the 
human soul left free? Average life in 


Sixty Million 


That is the number of tons of coal 
the Fuel Administration says it is 
absolutely necessary to save during 
the year in order to keep our country 
from disaster. Your coal shovel may 
be the weapon with which you can 


most effectively fight for the world’s , 


liberty. Let it alone just as much as 
you can. If your house requires 
twenty, or thirty, or sixty, or a hun- 
dred tons of coal—your house is too 
big. Close part of it; let the surplus 
go where it is needed. In every way 
imaginable we must save toward 
those sixty million tons of coal, and 


You Must Help 


Sweden has become mechanical. It is 
tainted with Germanism. The tentacles 
of organization are strangling the fight for 
freedom. 

The opening of the Riksdag or Parlia- 
ment occurred while I was in Stockholm. 
It was held in the Palace, and the king 
made a speech. Through the courtesy of 
the American Embassy I was given a card 
of admission. When I arrived at the 
Palace, two or three hundred people stood 
in the snow waiting for the great gate to 
open. The crowd was visibly excited. 
They were going to see the king. 

When the Palace gate opened, there was 
a rush for seats, but the seats were few. 
Most of us stood at the end of the long 
hall opposite the ermine-covered throne. 
I noticed the people I was with. They 
were old retainers, servants, clerks, the 
boot-lickers of the aristocracy. The gal- 
leries were filled with the élite. The front 
rows of the balcony on either side near the 
throne were reserved for the embassies. 

After a wait of an hour the members of 
both houses of Parliament filed in. They 
occupied seats on either side of the long 


hall. The embassy parties had already 
arrived. It was eleven o’clock in the 
morning, but the ladies and gentlemen 
wore evening dress. Then there was a 
blare of trumpets, and the royal family ap- 
peared in their box. The Queen wore a 
very low-necked black velvet evening 
dress, a diamond necklace and diamond 
head-dress. After the royal party was 
seated, there was another blare of trum- 
pets and a lot of generals and courtiers 
ranged themselves around the throne. 
Then there came a burst of music, and the 
king’s body-guard, followed by the king, 
marched in. The soldiers formed two 
long lines down the hall. I could look 
straight between them to the king. They 
were dressed in chamois skin and wore 
great, shining coats of mail and helmets. 
They looked exactly as though they had 
stepped out of the British Museum. They 
drew their swords with a great rattle from 
their scabbards and held them solemnly 
before their faces. 
The king stood on the platform before 
the throne and bowed. Then he sat down, 
and everyone rose, and the king 
read his paper. The ceremony did 
not last long. In an hour we were 
out in the street. 

What is it that makes countries 
so different? Each great city has 
broad streets and fine buildings. 
In externals there is littlé to choose. 
The difference lies in something 
subtler, in the spirit behind Japan, 
Germany, and Sweden are mon- 
archies. They are run for the ben- 
efit of the aristocracy. They are 
militaristic and mechanical. Sys- 
tem and obedience are placed higher 
than individuality. They produce 
spotless towns but stupid people. 
Russia, Norway, Denmark, Eng- 
land, France and America, on the 
other hand, in spite of a few super- 
fluous kings, are democracies. They 
are run by the people and for the 
people. Individuality means more 
than comfort and order. 

Sweden is a land that loves 
material ease. For her the war has 
been a special tragedy. Much of 
the physical luxury has had to go. 
Fuel and food are scarce. In the 

hotels only one electric light is allowed 
in each room, and the temperature 1s 
kept as 60 degrees. With the food the 
situation is even wo1se. Sweden has 
reached the stage of Germany in 1916. 
There is little fat or food that has sub- 


stance. Two hours after eating I was 
hungry. Yet Sweden still clings to lux- 
uries. It was possible to buy at exorbi- 


tant prices poor pastry, cream for your 
coffee, and a tiny bit of candy, although 
there was no butter, the supply of bread 
was low, and all the necessities rationed. 
The rich were thriving at the expense ol 
the poor. The great Palace told the story. 
It dominates the city. It stands on one 
of the great canals facing the Grand Hotel. 
At its feet lies the splendid city, the opera- 
house, the banks, and the great business 
buildings. Behind the Palace, tucked 
away beneath its skirts, are the dark and 
ugly stveets of the poor. The tenements 
are close together and the alleys narrow. 
Light rarely penetrates to the lower floors. 
In winter it is dark at three in the atte 
noon. From then on, through the long 
night, the poor (Continued on page 108) 
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Before the conclusion Dr. Dempsy 
dropped off to sleep, and no one 
but Peter himself heard the final, 
“And they married and lived happy 
ever after. By Jupiter, they did!” 


the Honor ot the San 


In which the cloud on Leerie’s name ts gloriously lifted 


ETER BROOKS paced the sana- 

torium grounds like a man _pos- 

sessed. Hands thrust deep into 

pockets, teeth hard clenched, head 
bare, the raw October wind rufiling his 
heavy crop of hair like a cock’s comb. 
So suggestive was the resemblance that 
Hennessy, watching him from the willow 
stump by the pond, was forced to remark 
to Brian Boru, the gray swan, that Mr. 
Peter looked like a young rooster after 
growing his spurs, looking for his first 
fight. 

“Aye, an’ for one I’m wishin’ he’d be 
findin’ it,” continued Hennessy. “He’s 
bided peaceful and patient till there is no 
virtue left in him. Ye can make believe 
women be civilized if ye like, but I’m 
knowin’ that a woman’s sure to go to the 
man that fights the hardest to get her, 
same as it was in the savage day o’ the 
world. And there’s nothing that sets a 
man right quicker with himself than a 
good fight, tongues or fists.” 

At that moment Peter would have 
gladly chosen either or both if fate could 
only have furnished him with a legitimate 
combatant. But a man can not fight 
g0ssipy old ladies, or jealous, petty-minded 
hurses, or a doctor whom he has never met 
and whose trangressions he can not swear 
‘0. And yet Peter wanted to double up 
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his fists and pitch into the whole commu- 
nity; he felt himself all brute and yearned 
for wholesale slaughter. 

Peter had come to the sanatorium in the 
beginning to be cured of a temporal malady 
only to rise from his bed stricken with an 
eternal one. He had fallen desperately 
in love with Sheila O’Leary as only a man 
of Peter’s sort can fall in love, once and 
for all time. -Moreover he believed in her 
as a man believes in the best and purest 
that is likely to come into his life. On the 
day of his convalescing, when she had 
been transferred from his case to another, 
he had told her of his love and had sworn 
that he would not stir foot from the old 
San until he had won her. He had kept 
his word for four months. He would have 
been content to keep it for four more— 
or for four years, for that matter—had 
everything not turned suddenly topsy- 
turvy and sent his world of hopes crash- 
ing down about him. 

For four months he had shared as much 
of Sheila’s life and work as she would 


allow. He had let himself drift into the 
role of a comfortable and sympathetic 
companion whenever her hours for recrea- 
tion gave him a chance. His love had 
grown as his admiration and understand- 
ing of her had grown, until she had come 
to seem as necessary a part of his life as 
the air he breathed. Then he had been 
able to smile whimsically at those gossipy 
tales. What if she had been suspended 
and sent away from the sanatorium? 
What if she had broken through some of 
the tight-laced rules with which all institu- 
tions of this kind hedge in their nurses? 
Sheila’s proclivity for breaking rules was 
a byword among the many who loved her, 
and the head of the institution, the super- 
intendent of nurses, the entire staff of 
doctors, down to Hennessy, the keeper of 
the walks and swans, only smiled and 
closed their eyes to all of Sheila’s back- 
sliding. For hadn’t they all believed in 
her? And hadn’t they sent for her to 
come back to them again? And which one 
of them had ever allowed a word of scandal 
to pass his lips? So Peter smiled, too. 

In those months he had come to read 
Sheila—so he thought—like an open book. 
He had learned by heart all her moods, 
the good and the bad, the sweet and the 
bitter. He knew she could be as divinely 
tender and compassionate as a celestial 


36 
mother; he also knew that she could be 
as barren of sympathy and as relentless as 


fate itself. She could pour forth her 
whole throbbing soul, impulsive, warm, 
and radiant as a true Celt, yet she could 
be as impersonal, terse, and cryptic as a 
marconigram. He loved these very ex- 
tremes in her, her unmitigated hatred for 
the things she hated, and her unfailing 
love for the things she loved. She made 
no pretence or boast for herself; she was 
what she was for all the world to see. 
And Peter had found her the stanchest, 
sweetest, most vital—albeit the most 
stubborn—piece of womanhood he had 
ever known. Her very nickname of 
“‘Leerie’”’ was her open letter of introduc- 
tion to every one; her smile and the wonder- 
light in her eyes were her best credentials. 
Small wonder it was that her patients 
watched for her to come and that Peter 
felt that he could snap his fingers at the 
scandal-mongers. 


UT Peter wasn’t snapping them now— 

orsmiling. His fists were doubled tight 
in his pockets, and he clenched his teeth 
harder as he paced the walk from pond to 
rest-house. How the accursed tongues of 
the gossips rang in his head! “Rather 
odd the sanatorium should have sent for 
him, wasn’t it? Don’t you know he was 
the young surgeon who was mixed up in 
that affair with that popular nurse?” 
: . “Oh, yes, they hushed it up and 
sent them both away.” ; « “Noth- 
ing Cefinite was ever explained, but they 
were always together, just as they are 
now, and you can’t get smoke without some 
burning.” . . . ‘Yes, Doctor Brain- 
ard and Miss O’Leary. Didn’t you ever 
hear about what happened three years 
ago?” 

Peter’s stride seemed to measure forth 
the lengths of each offending tongue, and 
when he reached the end of his beaten 
tracks he swung about as if to meet and 
silence them ali, for all time. But instead 
he came face to face with the two who had 
caused them to wag. So absorbed were 
the surgeon and nuise in what they had 
to say to each other that they brushed by 
Peter without seeing him. He might 
have been one of the rustic posts of the 
rest-house or the pine-tree growing close 
by. As they passed, Peter scanned nar- 
rowly the half-averted face of the girl he 
loved and found it pitifully changed in 
those few days. The luminous light had 
gone from her eyes; her lips no longer 
curved to the gracious, demure smile 
Peter had always called ‘cloistered.’ 
They were set to grim determination, as 
if the girl had gripped fast to a purpose 
and no amount of shaking or persuasion 
would induce her to let go. Her eyes 
were circled and anxious. Peter groaned 
unconsciously at his glimpse of her, while 
Hennessy from his vantage point on the 
stump shook a vengeful fist at the retreat- 
ing back of the surgeon. 

“A million curses on him!” muttered 
Hennessy, his lips tight shirred. ‘“‘Sure, 
the lass has the look of a soul possessed.” 
The next instant his fist was descending 
not overmercifully on Peter’s back. 
“First I’m cursin’ him, an’ then I’m 
cursin’ ye. For the love o’ Saint Patrick, 
are ye goin’ to stand round like a blitherin’ 
fool an’ see that rascal o’ a docthor do 
harm again to our lass? I’ll come mortial 


close to wringin’ your neck if ye do.” 
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Peter glared at his erstwhile friend and 
fellow philosopher. ‘‘You’re the fool, 
Hennessy. What under heaven can I 
do? What could any mando in my place?” 

“Fight for her. Can’t you see the man 
has her possessed? What an’ how Hen- 
nessy hasn’t the wits to make out, but ye 
have. Search out her throuble same as 
she searched out yours, an’ make her 
whole an’ sweet an’ shinin’ again.” 
Hennessy laid two gnarled, brown hands 
on Peter’s shoulder while he peered up at 
him with eyes full of appeal. ‘“‘Ye’ve 
heard naught to shake your faith in the 
lass? Ye believe in her—aye?” 

“Good God, man, of course I believe 
inher! I’d believe in her if all the tongues 
in the world wagged till doomsday. But 
what else can I do? Hang around this 
old hotbed of gossip and listep and listen, 
powerless to cram the truth down their 
throats because I don’t know it?” Peter 
shot out a sudden hand and gripped 
Hennessy’s. “For the love of your 
blessed Saint Patrick, stand up like a man 
there, Hennessy, and tell me what was 
the truth?” 

For a moment Hennessy’s eyes shifted; 
he whistled his breath in and out in stac- 
cato jerks, then his gaze came back to 
Peter, and he eyed shim steadily. ‘Son, 
I’m knowin’ no more than when I first 
saw ye.” 

“You believe in her?” 

Hennessy pulled his hand free and shook 
his fist in Peter’s face. “Bad scran to ye 
for thinkin’ aught else. ’Tis God’s truth 
I’m tellin’ ye, Mr. Peter. I’m knowin’ no 
more than them blitherin’ tongues say, but 
I’d pray our lass into Heaven wi’ my 
dyin’ breath if I could.” 

Peter smiled. ‘‘You’d be doing better 
to pray her out of this miserable little 
purgatory right here. If she belonged 
to me, Hennessy—”’ 

“‘T wish to God she did, sir! But that’s 
what ye can fight for—make her belong.” 
Easier said than done. Since Dr. 
Brainard came I can’t get her to see me. 
Read that!” Peter pulled out of his 
pocket a tiny, folded note and handed it 
to the swan-keeper. It was deciphered 
with much labor and read with troubled 
seriousness. 

“Dear Mr. Brooks: 


“Thank you for the flowers, and the 
candy, and the many offers of the ca1, but 


““ 


I haven’t time to enjoy any of these things- 


just now. So please don’t send me any 
more, or write, or try to see me. I think 
it would be better for every one, and far 
happier in the end for you, if you would 
go back to your work as soon as possible. 
“Faithfully yours, 
“SHEILA O'LEARY.” 


Hennessy snorted. “So that’s what 
she thinks, is it? Well, don’t ye do it. 
’Twas betther advice I gave ye, myself; 
hold fast here an’ fight for her. Mind 
that!” And with a farewell pull of his 
forelock Hennessy left him. 


ETER watched him for an instant, then 
with anew purpose full-born in his 
mind he turned and walked swiftly back to 
the sanatorium. He knew why the manage- 
ment had sent for Brainard to come back 
to the San. The head surgeon had come 
down with typhoid, the wards were full 
of his special operative cases, and Brainard, 
who had trained under him, was the most 


skilful man available to take his place, 
But why had they put Sheila O'Leary on 
as his surgical nurse? Why had they 
done this thing that was bound to revive 
the old scandal and set tongues wagging 
anew? Peter knew that upon the answer 
to this depended his decision. Would 
he take Sheila’s advice and go, or Hen- 
nessy’s advice and fight? 

He went directly to the office of the 
superintendent of nurses, and finding the 
door well ajar, he entered without knock- 
ing. Miss Maxwell was seated at her 
desk. Across the desk, with clasped 
hands, cheeks aflame, and lips compressed 
into a look of even greater determination 
than Peter’had seen there a few minutes 
before, leaned’ Sheila O’Leary. 

Peter - colored at his unintentional 
intrusion. ‘‘Excuse me,”’ he stammered, 
“Not hearing voices, I thought you were 
alone. I’ll come again later, Miss Max- 
well,” and he turned toward the door, 


EERIE’S voice called him back. 

“Don’t go—want you. Something I 

was trying to get Miss Max to promise.” 

This time Miss Maxwell colored. “It’s 

against rules, Leerie, to talk over hospital 

matters before patients, even as discreet 
a one as Mr. Brooks.” 

“T know—can’t help it—need him. 
Besides he’s his best friend.” She turned 
to Peter with a strained eagerness. “This 
will be news to you. Dr. Dempsy is due 
here in the morning—taken suddenly— 
major opcration—nurse just wired. I 
want you and Miss Max to take him on 
to the Dentons if he can stand the trip. 
Awfully delicate operation, and it’s Dr. 
John’s crack piece of work. Will you 
do it?” 

The unexpectedness of the news and 
the request overwhelmed Peter’s usually 
agile intelligence. He stared blankly at 
the girl before him. ‘‘I don’t think I 
understand. If Dempsy is coming here 
for an operation, why should we take him 
somewhere else? Why shouldn’t he be 
operated on here if he wants to be?” 

“He thinks Dr. Jefferson is stil! operat- 
ing. Ee doesn’t know—” 

The superintendent of nurses. inter- 
rupted her. ‘Leerie, you’re overstepping 
even your privileges. Dr. Brainard was 
called here to take charge because the 
management had absolute confidence in 
his skill and knew he was trustworthy 
and conscientious. -I think there is 
nothing further that needs to be. said. 
Dr. Dempsy will do what every other 
patient has done, put himself unreservedly 
into Dr. Brainard’s hands.”’ 

“But he mustn’t.” The crimson had 
died out of Sheila’s cheeks, and she stood 
now pale to the very lips, her face working 
convulsively. ‘You don’t seem to under- 
stand, and it’s hard—hard to put it into 
words. Dr. Brainard is young—very 
young for his position and all the respon- 
sibility that has been heaped upon him. 
His work ever since he came has been 
terrific—eight and ten majors a day, 
Sundays too. It’s been a fearful straim, 
and now to make him responsible for 4 
case like Dr. Dempsy, a case that takes 
great delicacy and nerve, one that 1s 
bound to attack his sympathy and his 
reputation at the same time, why—why 
it isn’t fair. Can’t you see that 1 he 
should fail, no matter how blameless he 
might be, it would stick to him for the rest 
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So absorbed were Dr. Brainard and Leerie in each other that they brushed by Peter and Hen- 
nessy without seeing them. As they passed, Peter scanned narrowly the half-averted face of 
the girl he loved and found it pitifully changed in those few days. “A million curses on him!” 
muttered Hennessy, his lips tight-shirred. ‘‘Sure, the lass has the look of a soul possessed” 
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of his life, a blot on his work and the 


San?” Sheila’s hands went out in a last 
appeal. “Send him to the Dentons; 
they’ve had five years of experience for 
every year of Dr. Brainard’s. Please, 
please! Oh, don’t you see?” 

“Why should you care so much?” 
The words were off Peter’s tongue before 
he knew it. He would have given a good 
deal if he could have got them back. 

The girl looked from him to Miss Max- 
well. The question apparently bewildered 
her. Then a hint of her old-time dignity 
and assurance returned, coupled with her 
cryptic mood. “Plenty of reasons: he 
was Miss Max’s chief—she always wor- 
shiped him—your best friend, a most 
loved and honored man in the profession. 
Isn’t he? Well, this isn’t the time or the 
place for a risk.” 

The superintendent rose and looked 
down at the girl. When she spoke, there 
was a touch of annoyance in the tone as 
well as sadness. “And that’s as much — 
and as little —— as you expect to tell us?” 

Sheila nodded. 

Miss Maxwell threw up her hands in 
a little gesture of helplessness. 
“Leerie, Leerie, what are we go- 
ing to do with you? It was this 
way even three years ago.” 

In a flash the girl’s arms were 
about the superintendent’s neck, 
her face buried on her shoulder; 
the words were barely audible to 
Peter, ‘‘Love me and believe in 
me—as you did three years ago.” 
And then a choking, wet-eyed, 
and rather dishevelled figure flew 
past him, out of the room. 

Miss Maxwell sank back heav- 
ily into her chair; her face showed 
plainly her battling between love 
for the girl, her sense of outraged 
discipline, and her anxiety over 
the decision she must make. Peter 
watched her with a sort of im- 
personal sympathy; the major 
part of his being had _ been 
plunged into what seemed a veri- 
table chasm of hopelessness. He 
tried to pull himself together and 
realize that there was Dempsy to 
think about. 

“What are you going to do?” 
he asked at last. 

“Do? You mean 

Peter nodded. 

An almost pathetic smile crept into the 
superintendent’s face. ‘‘As long as you 
were here anyway, it’s rather a relicf to be 
able to confess that I don’t know what to 
do. You see, superintendents are always 
supposed to have infallible judgment on 
all matters,” she sighed. ‘I have never 
but once known Leerie to bieak a rule or 
ask for a special dispensation without a 
reason—a good reason. But I don’t un- 
derstand what lies behind all this.” 

“T do,” Peter fairly roared it forth. 
“*She loves that man, and she’s afraid this 
might ruin his career if—if anything hap- 
pened. Why it’s as plain as these four 
walls and the ceiling above us. No 
woman pleads for a man that way unless 
she loves him better than anything else 
on God’s earth.” 

“T think you’re wrong.” 

“Why?” Peter strode over to the super- 
intendent’s desk like a man after his 
reprieve. “I’m not just curious, I’ve the 


-about—?” 


biggest excuse in the world for wanting 
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to know why she has asked this. I love 
Sheila O’Leary. I love her well enough 
to leave her tonight with the man she 
loves, provided he loves her. But if he 
doesn’t—if he’s just playing with her, 
accepting her as a sop to his vanity, as a 
lot of near-famous men will with a woman 
—then, by thunder, I’m going to stay and 


fight him for her! Understand?” And 
Peter’s fist pounded the desk. 
The superintendent smiled again. This 


time there was no pathos init. ‘I under- 
stand—and I’d stay. You ought to know 
Leerie well enough by this time to know 
that she can fight for the right of anything, 
whether she cares personally or not, and 
more than that, even if she has to suffer 
for it herself. She’s the only woman I 
have ever known who had that particular 
kind of heroism. If she felt Dr. Brainard 
needed some one to stand up for him, I 
believe she could plead better if she didn’t 
care. And I’ve another, a better reason 
for thinking she doesn’t love him. She 
refused at first to be his surgical nurse. 
She didn’t consent until she knew that he 
had made that one of the conditions of 
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his coming here; he stipulated that he 
must be allowed to bring his own anesthe- 
tist, operate without an assistant, and 
choose his own operating nurse.”’ 

** And he chose her?” 

“She is the best we have. Not using 
an assistant throws a tremendous re- 
sponsibility and strain on the nurse, 
and Dr. Brainard naturally wanted the 
most expert one he could get.” 

“Then there was nothing personal—” 

“T don’t think so. Dr. Brainard has a 
strong influence over Leerie, but I believe 
it is only what any surgeon with distinc- 
tion and power would have. Ii she really 
cared for Dr. Brainard, she wouldn’t have 
said what she did when I asked he: to 
take the appointment.” 

“What did she say?” Peter leaned for- 
ward eagerly and gripped the edge of the 
desk. 

“She said she would rather be sus- 
pended for three more years than do-it, 
but if there was no one else, she guessed 
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she could manage it for the honor of the 
San.” 

“What did she mean?” 

“Oh, that’s just a by-phrase among 
those of us who have worked here a long 
while and feel a certain loyalty and 
responsibility for the ideals of this instity. 
tion. We have tried to stand for honest, 
humane work as against mere money. 
grubbing and popularity.” ; 

“T see. That’s why Dempsy sent me 
here; that’s why he’s‘ coming himself. 
Thank you, Miss Maxwell, I hope you're 
right.” Peter straightened himself and 
moved toward the door. 

“Wait a minute, Mr. Brooks. How 
much do you know of what happened 
three years ago?” 

“Just what has dripped from the wag- 
ging tongues,” Peter smiled ironically. 

“‘Suppose I tell you the truth of it. It 
might help you to fight this thing through. 
It certainly couldn’t hurt your love for 
Leerie if you really love her.” 

“Nothing could,” said Peter simply. 

“Dr. Brainard and Leerie were the very 
best of friends during the years she was 
training and he was working 
under Dr. Jefferson. Then I 
thought it was love; they were 
always together, and _ there 
seemed to be a strong, deep 
sympathy between the two. 
Just about the time she gradu- 
ated, things began to go awry. 
Dr. Brainard was on the verge 
of a nervous breakdown, and 
Leerie seemed to be laboring 
under some bad mental strain. 
Then the nurses began to hint 
that Leerie had been going to 
his room. One night, when she 
was head night nurse in the Sur- 
gical and Miss Jacobs was fourth 
corridor nurse, Miss Jacobs called 
me up at two in the morning 
and told me Leerie had been in 
Dr. Brainard’s room for an hour. 
I came at once and found her 
there. She made no explana- 
tion, offered no excuses. She even 
acknowledged that she had been 


there twice before at the same | 


time.” 

“What did Brainard say?” 
Peter asked it through clenched 
teeth. 

“Nothing then. But later, 
when he was called before the Board, he 
laughed and asked what a man could say 
when a nurse chose to come to his room 
at two in the morning.” 

“The cad!” and Peter swore under his 
breath. 

“T should have believed in Leerie any- 
way, but it was that laugh of Dr. Brain- 
ard’s that made me determined to fight 
for her. What motive Dr. Brainard had 
for not defending her I don’t know, but 
he acted like a scoundel.”’ 

“But why?” Peter beat the air. “Oh, ; 
the girl must have known she couldn't 
run amuck with convention that way 
and not have it hurt her! Why did she 
do it?” 

The superintendent of nurses looked 
long and thoughtfully at him. ‘Do you { 
know, Mr. Brooks, if I happened to be the } 


man who loved Sheila O’Leary, I think § 


I'd find that out as soon as | could. The 
answer might prove valuable; it might 
solve the riddle (Continued on page 103) : 
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The door opened, and Jacqueline 
stood outlined against the sum- 
mer day, with the gray old trader 
behind her. From his cot in the 
coolness of the shadow, Pierre 
looked upon the woman he loved 
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A Story of the Great Woods and a Great Love 


S a matter of fact, Pierre Thie- 
bout was too much a child of 
nature to be afraid of death. 

_ To him death was in reality a 
curious phase of life. It had always inter- 
ested him. And now that he was face to 
face with it and hemmed in by it, he saw 
in the approach of his own end a grandeur 
that thrilled him even more than its terri- 
fying aspect appalled him. 

He had reached the crest of a ridge on 
Which the green timber grew thinly, 
scarcely screening his vision of what lay 
under him. It was like looking down into 
4 vast cauldron twisting with flame and 


smok . e - . 
99 It was his world—afire; until 
or pet ; : ; 

My a short time ago his paradise, a world 


ol wonderful forest and st reams, and of the 
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wild things. And now, as he looked at 
it with eyes that stared a bit wildly out 
of a face that was blackened by smoke 
and flame, it came to him that this was a 
fitting end of it all,.and of him. It wasa 
world blasted, as his own happiness had 
been blasted, and it seemed to him that 
there was something of comradeship and 
of sympathy in the moaning roar of it 
that came to his ears. And there seemed 


also to come with it the sobbing whisper 
name—“ Jacqueline 


of a -Jacqueline!” 


He covered his eyes for a bit that he 
might see better. He had made a tremen- 
dous fight to escape and had failed. To 
the waist he was naked. His flesh was 
seared and scarred. His hair was singed. 
His boots were burned from his feet. But 
he had saved the sight of his eyes, and he 
uncovered them again to lose nothing of 
the spectacle. He could make out little 
that was definite now. Southward, hidden 
under a dense pall of resinous smoke, the 
fire was sweeping like a race-horse through 
the dense spruce forest. The sound of it 
was like the steady and cavernous roar 
of a cataract, and the heat of it was like 
the heat that comes through the open door 
of a furnace and increasing steadily. There 
was no hope in that direction. There was 
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no hope to the west and the north. And 
eastward he had fought his losing fight 
against a wall of flame. So he stood, the 
center of the conflagration about him, 
prepared to die. And with this prepared- 
ness there rose in him a sort of exultation. 
Down there, scarcely a quarter of a mile 
distant, was O’Connor’s cabin, and in that 
cabin lay O’Connor himself, helpless in the 
face of death. O’Connor would die with 
him. And O’Connor was the one man in 
the world he had ever learned to hate. 

It was, after all, clearly a matter of 
natural ethics in Pierre Thiebout’s under- 
standing of things. Since an hour ago, 
when he had lost his fight against it, the 
fire had ceased to be his enemy. This was 
because of Pierre’s superstitions and be- 
liefs. For him the forests and lakes and 
streams that had been his home for twenty 
years were possessed of animate souls. 
They had lived with him and for him, and 
were of the fiber of his being. They had 
given him happiness and had exulted with 
him in that happiness. And they had seen 
that happiness torn from him. Now they 
had risen in the wrath of a mighty God to 
avenge him. For O’Connor, the govern- 
ment map-maker, would die. 

“TI wish there was no smoke down 
there,””’ mumbled Pierre a little thickly. 
** Par les mille cornes du diable, but it would 
be fine to see the walls fall in, and the flames 
lick him up!”’ 


E was not a man of hatred, this Pierre 
Thiebout. But the worm of it was in 
his brain now, working with the vicious ex- 
ultation of an adder. Possibly it was be- 
cause of the smoke in his lungs, or the hurt 
on his forehead, or both. His mind, like the 
fire, had begun to twist in a curious tor- 
ment, and all the time there ran through 
it that whispering, insistent call of ‘‘ Jac- 
queline—Jacqueline—”’ He dropped be- 
hind a big rock which shielded him from 
the death-waves of heat that came from 
the south. Again he covered his eyes, and 
for a few moments his life seemed depart- 
ing from him on a sea of engulfing dizzi- 
ness. It was not an unpleasant change. 
It took him back a matter of twenty years. 
Winter! He saw it vividly again, that 
winter day of almost twenty years ago, 
wher, whipped by storm and starved until 
he was about to die, he stumbled upon 
Gaston Rouget’s cabin. It was then that 
he first heard that wonderful name, called 
by the man who had half carried him in 
from the edge of the timber. The door 
opened, and she stood there, with the sun 
that had followed the storm shining upon 
her. He was only nine then. He believed 
in the chasse-galére that rode through the 
skies, and in the feu-follet and the loup- 
garou, and also in the little fairies that 
lived in the forests to bring good luck to 
the people of St. Jean Baptiste—and it 
was small wonder he thought she was an 
angel. He had never seen anything, even 
in’ his dreams, like this Jacqueline! 
ton Rouget’s cry had brought her to the 
door with a brush in her hand and her 
wonderful hair streaming about her. 
There in the sunlight it was a dazzling 
glory. He had looked up at her out of 
eyes dulled by the nearness of death and 
had whispered in his adoration, * L’ange!”’ 
“It is Pierre Thiebout’s boy,” he heard 
Gaston say. ‘He has come down a good 
seventy miles through the storm. Some- 
thing must have happened up the-e!”’ 
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Yes, to be sure, something had hap- 
pened—and he tried to tell them about it, 
that his father and mother had died of the 
plague, and that for ten days he had been 
fighting for his life in the forests. But 
when the woman bent over him, and he 
saw the shine in her eyes and felt the touch 
of her hands and the soft smother of her 
hair he had murmured again, “ L’ange!”’ 

It was curious how vividly it came back 
to him there beside the rock, with the 
forests roaring about him, and the dark 
pit of smoke hiding Bucky O’Connor’s 
cabin. Jacqueline the wife and mother, 
and in the cradle the little Jacqueline! 
Nineteen years ago, to be exact—nineteen 
years lacking a month. Mon Dieu, but it 
seemed only yesterday or the day before! 
No, it was impossible that the years had 
passed. He was back there again, listen- 
ing to those first crooning gurgles of com- 
radeship from that wonderful little pink- 
and-white creature in the cradle. And 
then he was playing with her in the forest, 
and toting her on his shoulders, and twin- 
ing her soft hair with the red bakneesh 
berries and blueflowers, and worshiping 
her each hour, and day, and year as she 
grew taller, and slimmer, and more beau- 
tiful. ‘‘Oo-ee, Jacqueline—Jacqueline—’ 

The name smote his brain. It roused 
him, and he opened his eyes again and 
looked down into the valley where the 
smoke hung in a wall between him and 
O’Connor’s cabin. He gripped hard at 
himself once more and rose on his feet 
beside the rock. Still he was dizzy. And 
then a stupendous thing happened. Above 
the rolling thunder of the fire that was 
sweeping in the deeper forests there came 
faintly to his ears a sound. It was far 
away at first, the tinkle, tinkle, tinkle of 
a bell! As he stood there, swaying, it 
came nearer and nearer, and yet it grew 
no louder; and at last it passed straight 
over his head, as though carried by wings, 
and then died away slowly. A cry rose to 
his cracked lips. His heart leaped into his 
throat, and he stretched up his naked, 
bleeding arms and tried to pray before 
the sound of the bell was quite gone. In 
him the habditant’s blood ran red and 
strong, its superstitions, its beliefs, its 
simple faith in the good and the beautiful. 
Perhaps he heard the bell because ever 
since he had failed in his fight against the 
wall of fire he had been listening for it 
and expecting it. He knew that it would 
come before death, unless his soul was 
condemned, and now, with his arms reach- 
ing up, he cried out, 

“C’est le bon Dieu qui passe—it is God 
Himself who is passing!” 





ih igre thought gave him strength. In him 

hatred died out. He drew in a great 
gasp of air in the shelter of the rock and 
made his way slowly and painfully down 
into the valley. Over him he felt the snirit 
of a benediction. He found his way to 
O’Connor’s cabin, and entering it, he said 
to the stricken man there: “I have neard 
the bell in the skies, m’sieu. We are very 
soon going to die.”’ 

O’Connor was not the man he had 
known two years ago. He was not the 
O’Connor he had so nearly whipped to 
death that last afternoon over at Norway 
Mission, where the two Jacquelines and 
Gaston Rouget still lived. He was almost 
dead now. The fire would not have much 
to finish when it reached the cabin. His 


eyes were sunken by the fever in which 
Pierre had found him yesterday. His face 
was covered with a scraggy beard. He 
had probably been sick a week when 
Pierre came, and he was rolling and twist. 
ing in delirium. The delirium had passed 
early in the morning of this day, and it 
was now mid-afternoon. In that interval 
he had recognized Pierre Thiebout, and 
his eyes had glared like the reddish eyes 
of a husky in that recognition and in the 
deathless hatred that had come with it, 
Pierre could have killed him easily then, 
but he’ had kept his hands off. ‘It had 
been a struggle. O’Connor was Staring 
at him with those same red eyes now, but 
Pierre believed that his mind had crumbled 
again since morning and that perhaps he 
did not recognize him, blackened and torn 
as he was. The man had cringed back ‘n 
his bunk with his shoulders to the sail, 
like a jackal preparing to ward off an 
attack. 

“We are going to die, m’sieu,”’ Pierre 
repeated gently through his cracked lips. 
“Listen!” 

He had left the door of the cabin open 
and could hear distinctly that distant, 
cataract-like roar of the fire. In half an 
hour at the most it would sweep over them. 
O’Connor’s hand was fumbling stealthily 
under the blankets of his bunk. Pierre did 
not see. He had dropped into a chair 
beside the table, and for a few moments 
his head sagged into the crook of his naked 
arms. His eyes closed, but his brain held 
vividly the vision of Bucky O’Connor as 
he cringed there against the cabin wall 
like a jackal at bay. 


ITH clenched hands he was fighting 
the old fight over again. Two years 
ago—Mon Dieu, how tall and slim and 
beautiful Jacqueline had grown in those 
seventeen years since he had stared up into 
the face of the older ange in the doorway of 
Gaston Rouget’s cabin! And all those years 
she had belonged to him, and he had 
dreamed of the day when they would go 
hand in hand to the Missioner, and she 
would give herself to him forever, just as 
the older ange had given herself to Gaston 
Rouget. He could see her as vividly now as 
though he had left her only yesterday—and 
two years had been an eternity for him! 
Oui, it had been a paradise until O’Connor 
came. Under his burned hands he could 
feel again the thrill of the great soft braids 
he had loved to fondle; her dark eyes 
glowed at him, her lips were held up to 
him, red as crushed bakneesh berries—and 
out of his soul rose a sobbing, stifling cry. 
O’Connor heard that cry, just as his fum- 
bling fingers clutched at something cold 
and hard under his blanket. His eyes 
glared redder as he stared at the bowed 
head of Pierre Thiebout. 

Oui, it had been a paradise— And 
then O’Connor! He would have killed a 
man if he had told him that such a thing 
could have happened with his Jacqueline. 

Jad he not been the only man in the world 
except her father to kiss her lips, and 
stroke her hair, and hold her shining head 
on his breast? Had not God given her to 
him? And the forests, and all the spirits 
that were in the forests? Yes, he would 
have killed a man had he dared to suggest 
that such a monstrous thing could have 
happened! And _ yet, happen it did. 
O’Connor, sleek, clever of tongue, fresh 
from the government offices at Ottawa 
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It did not occur to Pierre, in this last mighty effort against death, that he might let O’Connor slip from 
his back and win out alone. O’Connor had become a part of him. His limp head bobbed on Pierre 
Thiebout’s chest. His long arms hung down, and his feet were free of the fire in which Pierre’s were laying 
themselves open to the raw flesh. But at last Pierre came to the river with O’Connor still on his back 
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the flirtation—Jacqueline’s laughing eyes 
that last afternoon when she saw that 
his soul had gone dead within him—and 
then O’Connor’s taunt in the edge of the 
forest, and the fight— 

Ventre saint gris, but it had been a tre- 
mendous fight! Oui, O’Connor had surely 
been a man if he was a scoundrel, and he 
had fought like a tiger. But he had gone 
down at last. He, Pierre Thiebout, might 
have killed him easily after that. But he 
had let him live. That night he went to 
the Post, an hour before Jacqueline learned 
of the fight. The next day O’Connor fol- 
lowed him there and showed him what 
Jacqueline had written on a white sheet 
of paper. The note was for O’Connor 
himself, and in it his Jacqueline, l’ange 
of all his hopes and all his prayers, 
had said that she hated Pierre Thie- 
bout and that she never wanted to see 
him again. The words rang through his 
head now: 

“Why did you fight him? Couldn’t you 
see? Couldn’t you understand? I hate 
him. I never want to see him again. Ka 
sakehet, it is you I love. Without 
you I should want to die.” 

Yes, those were her words, signed 
by her name, and written to O’Con- 
nor in the queer little scrawling 
hand she had learned at the mission 
school over at Norway House. There 
was only one thing for him to do 
after that. He went away. Even 
to the factor at Lac Bain he said 
nothing of where he was going. Two 
years — Montreal — old Quebec — 
and then— 

A roar filled the cabin, and out of 
his half stupor Pierre Thiebout 
sprang to his feet and faced O’Con- 
nor. The revolver in O’Connor’s 
hand was still smoking, and before 
he could move, the sick man fired 
again, and Pierre heard the hissing 
spit of the bullet close to his ear. 
O’Connor’s teeth were — snarling 
through his shag of beard. Again 
he was that venomous beast of two 
years ago in the edge of the forest. 
In an instant Pierre was at him, 
one of his hands clutching at his 
throat and the other fighting to 
break the wrist that held the re- 
volver. The weapon fell to the floor, 
and Pierre flung the fever-stricken 
man back against the wall. 

“You would kill, m’sieu—even 
now!” he panted. His hands were 
clenched, and his body trembled 
with the desire to take O’Connor’s 
life. ‘“‘It is I—I who should kill,” 
he cried chokingly. ‘‘Ouw7, I should 
kill because you have sent me 
through two years of hell. Now 
that I have come back, just to hide 
for a little while in the old forests, 
it is you I come upon first. I should 
have killed you yesterday, when the fever 
blinded you and you did not know it was 
Pierre Thiebout who put water to your 
lips. By the great God, I should kill you 
now! But I have heard the bells—we are 
going to die together.” 

He picked up the revolver and stared 
at O’Connor. If there had been a mo- 
ment’s recognition in the sick man’s face, 
it wes gone now. Yes, he was positive. 
O’Connor did not know that he was Pierre 
Thiebout. The madness of the fever was 
in his red eyes. His hands were twisting, 
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and suddenly he fell back on his blankets 
with a stifled groan. 

“Keskwao,’ said Pierre to himself, 
breathing the word with awe, and staring 
still harder. ‘Yes, it is the madness. He 
does not know that I am Pierre Thiebout. 
Mon Dieu, it is strange! Why is he here 
alone? Why is he sick—alone? Why is it 
that Jacqueline—” 

He choked himself off short. All the 
way from Quebec he had come with a set 
heart, to look upon the old streams and 
forests he had loved, to be with them for 
a little while alone, to grieve in his home- 
sickness and his heart-break without a 
soul knowing that he was there, and to 
still his ears if he could against the sound 
of Jacqueline’s name. And now he was 
asking himself over and over again why 
it was O’Connor that he should meet first, 
and why it was that the fire should trap 
them together, so that they might die 
looking into each other’s faces? It was 
strange. 

He went to the door and gazed out into 
the pit of fir-gloom. A cooler draft of air 
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A SONG 


By Claudia Cranston 


I must make my mourning 
Over into song; 

To the one who left me 
Mourning would be wrong, 
Mourning would be wrong. 


Work must be my grieving, 
Smiles the only sign; 

Weeping were unworthy 
Such a loss as mine, 
Such a loss as mine. 


Work must be my worship, 
Cheerfulness my prayers; 
Less would be unfaithful 
To the one who dares, 
To the one who dares. 


Spirit his to chide me 
Were my laughter fled, 

Though I found his body 
Lying with the dead, 
Lying with the dead. 


Work must be my grieving, 
Love must hide my loss, 

Still my lips be smiling 
When they kiss the Cross, 
When—they kiss—the Cross. 














than he had felt in hours struck him in 
the face. It was a moment or two before 
the significance of it sank into his being. 
The wind had changed! Even as he had 
staggered down from the crest of the sum- 
mit to O’Connor’s cabin his unseen gods 
of the forests had been performing this 
miracle for him. The wind was coming 
now straight out of the north and east. 
His swollen lips failed to articulate the 
cry that rose out of his chest. He listened, 
and the surging roar of the fire to the south 
was less distinct. Northward the smoke 





was lifting a bit. The air was still cooler, 
It filled his parched lungs, and his blood 
was fired by a new strength. Off there, in 
the face of that pocket of wind, there was 
hope. If he could fight his way a mile to 
the northward before the wind changed 
again, it meant life for him! Over the 
charred country, perhaps through flames 
he must fight his way to the Rifle River. 
There was a chance now—a big chance. 

As the thought filled him, there came 
a moaning cry from O’Connor. He turned 
about suddenly. O’Connor had crawled 
from his bunk and had reached the table. 
The light from the door fell in his face as 
he leaned across it. If there had been q 
doubt in Pierre’s mind, it was gone nov, 
It was written there as clearly as though 
the Host had spoken it in Pierre Thiebout’s 
ears—madness. There swept over him 
all at once the new and overwhelming sig- 
nificance of the bells he had heard passing 
in the sky. They had meant—not death, 
but life. They had come, not as a message, 
but as a command. O’Connor, sane and 
in his strength, he might have killed. But 
O’Connor with his mind stricken he 
must save. It was a part of his faith. 
To let him die in that sickness with- 
out an effort to save him would 
mean the eternal sacrifice of his own 
soul. It was, after all, the simple 
code of the forest children of ‘St. 
Jean Baptiste. 

He approached O’Connor slowly. 
“There is a chance, m’sieu,”’ he said, 
forcing himself to speak as though 
the other were in his right mind and 
could understand. ‘‘ There has come 
a break in the fire. If we are lucky, 
we may force our way through it to 
the Rifle River.” 

He drew nearer, and a look of 
deadly malevolence came into O’Con- 
nor’s face. His lips drew back ina 
snarl, and his hands clenched the 
edge of the table. In that moment 
O’Connor, with his brain unbal- 
anced, must have recognized Pierre 
Thiebout. Yet even then Pierre 
was uncertain, and there was not 
time to lose. He sprang to O’Con- 
nor’s side and caught him by the 
arm, and the next instant O’Connor 
was fighting him like a cornered 
beast. After a few moments of 
struggle with the sick man, Pierre 
knew there was but one way. He 
watched for the right opportunity 
and struck just once. ‘The blow 
caught O’Connor on the jaw, and 
his body sagged. It was scarcely 
over before Pierre Thiebout was 
staggering out through the cabin 
door, his shoulders bent under the 
inanimate weight of the man who 
had destroyed his world for him. 

He struck straight out for the rift 
in the pall of smoke that hung to the 
northward. Half an hour before, it had 
been a wall of fire. With O’Connor hung 
over his shoulder like a huge sack of grain, 
he made his way around the foot of the 
ridge that had until now saved the “cup, 
in which the cabin was situated, from utter 
devastation. His half-naked feet struck 
the smoldering ash. Hot air entered his 
nostrils again, and for a moment or two 
he dropped back and rested against a huge 
rock to relieve himself partially of O’Con- 
nor’s weight. He could no longer feel the 
cool air that had (Continued on page 126) 
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LEASUM, does 

you know whar 

a fust-class 

wash-lady, whut 
puts plenty of elbow 
grease into her wuk, 
can git anodder turn of 
washin’ to do? 

Nawm, my ole man 
Ike, he ain’t got sick, 
nuther is he done lost 
his job, but we done 
got a ortymobile, and 
when you gits a orty- 
mobile you suttenly is 
got a call to git busy 
av’ hustle out to sup- 
po’t hit. 

Yassum, I specs de 
ortymobile is de mother 
ofindustry, lak de Good 
Book says, an’ hit has 
done mo’ to cure dat 
tired feelin’ dat a lot 
of folks is bawn wid 
dan all de spring med- 
icine on de ‘pothecary’s 
shelves, for whilst a 
man might throw up 
his han’s an’ say dat he 
couldn't make enough 
money to take care of 
his wife an’ chillun on, 
he will wuk his fingers 
to de bone to git de 
money to run his orty- 
mobile. 

An’ my gracious 
goodness, de way a 
ortymobile eats up de 
spondulicks sholy is a 
scandal! Hit takes mo’ 
to keep hit in shoes 
dan hit would forty- 
leven pairs of twinses 
ef ev’y one of ’em 
had as many feet as 
a centipede, whilst de 
money hit Japs up in 
gasoline makes a fam- 5 
bly drunkard look lak a savin’s-bank. 

Yassum, dat’s so, caze I’s been dere an’ 
I knows. We ain’t got nuthin’ but one 
of dese heah Tin Lizzies, wid a bum lung 
whut is tooken wid a shortness of breath 
when hit tries to climb a hill, but when I 
sees how much hit takes to run dat con- 
traption I most gits run over in de street 
trym’ to figger out how many billion dollars 
ayeah one of dem blue chariots costs whut 
de millionaires rolls aroun’ in. 

Cou’se I never did spec to set in a 
ortymobile myself. De closest acquain- 
tance I ever expected to have pussonally 
wid ortymobiles was to dodge ’em, so i 
Suttenly was taken on de onsurprise when 
Ike come home one night an’ say dat he 
Was a thinkin’ *bout buyin’ one. 

“De lan’ of Goshen,” I sclaims, “but 
you suttenly must have lost yo’ mind! 
ou know we can’t affo’d one.” 


MIRANDY on 
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“Of cou’se we can’t,”’ spons Ike, “but 
bein’ able to afford a ortymobile ain't 
got nuthin’ to do wid havin’ one, or odder- 
wise de output of de ortymobile factories 
in de United States wouldn’t be seven 
million, four hundred thousand machines a 
yeah. Dere’s sca’cely anybody dat’s got 
a ortymobile dat can affo’d hit. Dey tells 
me dat de reason dey makes ’em go so 
fast is so dey’ll be des one lap ahead of de 
bill collector.”’ 

“But whar is you gwine to git de money 
to pay for hit?” I axes him, an’ den Ike, 
he say dat dis ortymobile he was gwine 
to buy was a second-han’ one, an’ de man 
was gwine to sell hit to him on time, an’ 
den I give up de fight. For Ike, he’s one 
of dese heah folks dat you could sell a fur 
overcoat to, to wear to a Fourth of July 
picnic, ef you’d sell hit on de instalment— 
fo’ dollars down, an’ fo’ dollars to pay 


“De only objection I’s got 
to crtymobiles 
can’t set on de fence an’ see 
myself ride by in mine” 


Automobiles 


ev’y Saturday night de 
balance of yo’ life. 

But whilst I felt hit 
my duty as a good an’ 
faithful wife to warn 
Ike against de folly of 
buyin’ dat ortymobile, 
I didn’t put my foot 
down good an’ flat lak 
a woman does when she 
means business an’ is 
gwine to make a rough- 
house onless her hus- 
ban’ hearkens to her 
words of wisdom. In 
my secret soul I was a 
honin’ after dat orty- 
mobile too, an’ thinkin’ 
how I'd fling de dust on 
dat uppity Mandy 
Jones when we drove a 
honkin’ past her house, 
an’ how I never would 
have to take a_ back 
seat again an’ set lak 
I was dumb when Sis 
Araminty began a brag- 
gin’ *bout dem two 
major operations she’s 
done had an’ de time 
she stayed in de hors- 
pital, becaze I could 
des sorter casual bring 
in a few remarks ’bout 
my car, an’ how many 
miles we made on de 
last run, an’ odder top- 
ics lak dat, dat makes 
folks whut is got orty- 
mobiles so interesting 
to deirselves. 

Yassum, I reckons 
folks gits as much fun 
out of talkin’ "bout 
deir cars as dey does 
out of ridin’ in ’em, an’ 
dat’s one of de princi- 
plest reasons dat ev’y- 
body tries to buy one, 
just so dat dey won’t 
have to listen to odder folks tell *bout 
how gran’ an’ wonderful deirs is. I sut- 
tenly is sorry in any company for dem 
people whut ain’t got no chillun, an’ no 
ortymobile, an’ so ain’t got no way to git 
even wid de folks dat has. Dey suttenly 
is po’, pitiful, defenseless critters. 

Hit’s curious, dough, ain’t hit, how dif- 
ferent things looks to you when you is 
doin’ ’em—or bein’ done by ’em? Now 
befo’ we got our ortymobile I used to 
think dat de cops ought to run in ev y- 
body in a car dat was gwine mo’ dan two 
miles an hour, an’ dat dey ought to make 
de cars stop whilst de folks zigzagged 
across de street in de middle of de block. 
An’ I was all for lynchin’ de ortymobilists 
whut knocked down a woman whut got 
off of a street-car backwards an’ walked 
right into a machine dat was comin’ her 


way, whilst she (Continued on page 125) 
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E Americans 
are more deep- 
ly interested 
in the welfare 
of our men in France than 
we are in anything else—ex- 
cept, of course, the winning 
of the war. So when the re- 
quest came from the War 
Work Council of the Y. M. 
C. A. that I visit the Army 
in France and, as an out- 
sider, study this phase of 
their work, I gladly laid 
aside all other matters and 
went. I was given every 
opportunity to form my own 
opinions and to see the real 
situation—from a port of 
entry to Paris, from Paris to 
Toul, and from Toul through 
the length of the American 
front line. Most important 
information was given to me 
by Brigadier-Genezal Brad- 
ley in charge of all medical, 

* surgical, and sanitary mat- 
ters in the American Expe- 
ditionary Force. Mr. E. C. 
Carter, head of the Y. M. 
C. A. work in the armies of 
the Allies, made arrange- 
ments for such trips and 
visits as I desired. Much 
time was given me by Dr. 
Jas. H. McCurdy in charge 
of athletics in the American 
Army, and by Dr. George 
Meylan in similar relation to 
work in the French Army. 

First of all, I want to say 
right out that the American 
young men, or ‘‘our boys,” 
as we like to call them, stand 
a better chance of develop- 
ing a strong, clean character and of keeping 
free from disease in the American Army 
in France than they do in the average 
American home and city. I make this not 
as a general, loose statement, but as a 
sober conviction based upon my observa- 
tions beginning at where the men landed, 
following them through the training camps, 
through the military centers, right up to 
and including the dugouts in which they 
live immediately behind the front line 
trenches. 

I found that in the army camps the men 
have better surroundings and more ade- 
quate, wholesome things to do in their free 
time than they usually have in their own 
homes. You who have only seen the 
Y. M. C. A. at work in America have no 
idea what it is doing over there. On the 
steamer going over with us was E. H. 
Sothern, the great Shakespearean actor, 
and Winthrop Ames, the most constructive 
theatrical producer in Amecica. These 
men were going over as Y. M. C. A. secre- 
taries in Y. M.C. A. uniforms. They went 
right through our camps and studied them 
to find out exactly what our men wanted. 
They now have charge of bringing to 
France the leading actors, actresses, and 
companies, so that the American soldiers 
can have the best and most interesting 
vaudeville theater that there is. The 
grand opera company at Paris has been 
moved bodily to Aix, and there it is giving 
the same operas that it gave in Paris. Ow 
men are getting at one franc seats which in 
Paris would cost them fifteen francs. 
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In the Y. M. C. A. hut a soldier sits down to write a letter. Most of the time he 


women for whom she stands. 


OUR BOTS 


The Y. M. C. A. is putting up big “huts” 
everywhere the army goes. -Sometimes 
these huts are great tents; at other times 
they are wooden structures like barracks; 
then again, the hut equipment and man- 
agerhent is established in some already 
existing building. One of the Y. M. C. A. 
huts in Paris is in the palace erected by 
Napoleon the Third for his Minister of 
Finance, 31 avenue Montaigne. I saw an- 
other one in a convent in a peasant village; 
I saw another one in a city hall. The one 
my own daughter has been working in was 
an old café—saloon, we should call it here. 
In the middle of it was a piano. There were 
little tables and chairs all about. At one 
end was the counter over which the drinks 
used to be sold. Over this one counter in 
one month my daughter and her woman 
associate sold a little over $4000 worth of 
Y. M. C. A. supplies—chocolate, candy, 
tobacco, coffee, sandwiches, crackers, and 
so on—the average purchase being less than 
twenty cents. When I was there, she stood 
up on the counter in order that all the men 
in the place could see her, and said, ‘I 
want you to meet my father.”’ I think that 
was the shortest and most effective intro- 
duction I ever had. It brought back to the 
men the idea of their own fathers. I stood 
on the counter and said that I was glad to 
meet them, particularly under these new 
conditions. I said, ‘Women have always 
followed the army—one kind of women— 
but now a new kind of woman is following 
the army—representatives of your own 
women—selected delegates from among 


I know of no force as effective in maintaining the fine 


By Luther H. Gulick 


President of the Camp Fire G'r! 


your own mothers, sisters, sweethearts, 
and wives, and I am proud to be the father 
of one of this new kind of woman that is 
following the army and, in a wonderful 
way, is being woven into the very struc- 
ture of the army itself.” The way those 
men looked at me and cheered, and then 
looked at Mrs. Gulick and at my daughter 
and nearly raised the roof, made me feel 
that I had given one of the best addresses 
of my lite. These Y. M. C. A. huts with 
American women in them are wonderful 
new things. Down at Aix and at Chambray 
there were gambling halls. Some people 
say that they were the greatest gambling 
places in the world. These places are now 
Y. M.C. A. huts, and the social and recrea- 
tional life at these huts has running all 
through it the personality and influence o 
the best representatives of the Americal 
women from the American homes. 

When you women get letters from your 
sons, or your brothers, or your friends ovet 
there, nine times out of ten these letters will 
be written on Y. M. C. A. paper in 4 
Y. M. C. A. hut, handed to these men by 
an American woman who brings you (0 
mind every time she appears. There prac 
tically isn’t any other place where the men 
can write. In many camps there isn t any 
other place where they can sit down where 
it will be warm and comfortable and dry. 
It is very interesting to see a man come nto 
the door, walk straight up to the counter, 
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isn’t writing, he is looking at the woman in charge, and thinking of his own 
ideals of life as the presence in France of wholesome, attractive American women 


IN. FRANCE 


Illustrated by 
W. T. Benda 


ask for a sheet of paper and an envelop, 
smile straight back at the woman who 
hands them out, and then go to a table and 
sit down to write. Most of the time he 
isn’t writing, but he is thinking, and he is 
looking at the woman—or rather, I should 
say, he is looking beyond the woman, to 
his own women for whom she stands, and 
he sees his mother, or the other one to 
whom he writes, through the lens of her 
personality. I know of no force as effective 
i maintaining the fine ideals of life as this 
one which I have so imperfectly described. 
The main service that these women render 
IS not. giving out tea and coffee on a 
cold day, although this is of great value, 
hor it is in selling the things the soldiers 
Want; it is just in the fact that they are 
there, and that they are wholesome, at- 
tractive women. For it is even more true 
there than here that the biggest things are 
done not so much by what we do but by 
what we are. Helping the men in material 
Ways is just the avenue through which 
wholesomeness goes. 

At these huts the Y. M. C. A. provides 
the best lecturers and entertainers that 
there are in America. There are high-class 
Movies, as well as the amusing kind, sing- 
‘s—individual and quartette—to suit all 
tastes. Many of the ablest preachers of 
America are there. There are no more 
eloquent men in America than Bishop 

harles Henry Brent, Harry Emerson 


Fosdick of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, and the others who are giving them- 
selves to this great opportunity. 

The chance for clean recreation is far 
greater over there than here. We are tak- 
ing the leading American physical direc- 
tors, athletic coaches, baseball trainers, 
boxing masters, fencing masters, and lead- 
ers of all kinds of sports, and are developing 
over there a bigger athletic administration 
for all the men than the world has ever 
seen. The Greeks in their most vigorous 
days never had as many athletes in training 
as there are in the American Army in 
France. I just happened to hear the other 
day that in the British Army alone a hun- 
dred thousand pairs of boxing gloves had 
been ordered from one dealer. Putting 
together all this picture of which I have 
given you the outlines, it shows that leisure 
time is filled with the finest things that can 
be made available. Never before were the 
fine things of life organized and developed 
and administered so as to tempt men for 
righteousness. Not merely a few men some 
of the time, as is done in the churches, set- 
tlements, Y. M. C. A.’s and community 
centers over here, but all the men all the 
time, with equipment enough, and talent 
enough, and administrative ability enough 
to put it across. I have seen much admin- 
istration used for the exploitation of vice. 
Never before have I seen it undertaken for 
the exploitation of virtue. 

This exploitation of viitue, however, 
is only one side of the picture, for it 
might still be true that the forces of 


vice were operating side 
by side and just as effec- 
tively as in former years. 
I looked into this matter 
with enough care to be able 
to speak as definitely on it 
as I have spoken upon the 
virtue side. The story of 
the coaflict between General 
Pershing and disease and 
immorality is a fascinating 
and a long one. I shall hope 
to be able to publish the de- 
tails of this in a_ special 
report, but I must give 
you the important con- 
clusion. Just before I went 
over, there had been circu- 
lated from what should have 
been a trustworthy source 
most disturbing stories abovt 
our men, saying that they 
were being debauched and 
that they were becoming 
diseased; that they were 
practically all immoral; that 
the conditions surrounding 
them weve such that it was 
hardly to be expected that 
many would escape. These 
stories as told bear just 
about the same relation to 
the truth as would an ac- 
count of the first day a boy 
got on skates. To tell about 
the first days of our army in 
France as if that were the 
whole story is to misrepre- 
sent the case more seriously 
than if one manufactured 
direct lies. It misrepresents 
not only the men but com- 
pletely misrepresents the at- 
titude of General Pershing 
and his staff. There is no 
element in military policy which has been 
given more attention by General Pershing 
and his staff than has been given to this one 
point. As far as I know, he is the first 
military commander to see fully the sig- 
nificance of immorality and disease and 
then to set up a campaign administered so 
thoroughly as really to meet the situation 
-something hitherto unattained by any 
army. 

But now let me go back to those first 
days of landing. We must remember that 
last spring General Joffre asked that our 
troops be sent to France immediately in 
spite of the fact that they were neither 
trained nor equipped and that it would not 
be possible to have any arrangements made 
in France to receive them. He made it 
clear that our men ought to go even under 
these conditions, and so we sent them, 
knowing just what they would have to face. 
When our men landed the only places open 
to them were the cafés and houses. There 
was nothing decent possible. Under these 
conditions the men did exactly what they 
would have done in America, separated 
from all the ties which reminded them of 
home, surrounded by all those influences 
which tended to encourage the ideas of 
some that things in the army are different 
and that morals are easy. There were no 
Y. M. C. A.’s, no huts, no athletics, no 
American women to welcome them, nothing 
to do. It is not necessary for me to give 
any details whatever. Any of you who 


ever visited a naval port know what hap- 


pened. It is exactly (Continued on page 129) 
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Arthur Somers Roche 
writes the purest English 
and talks the finest slang 
of any author in the coun. 
try. He has established 
a record for literary out. 
put of high quality— 
ten novels and a series of 
short stories in two years 


The years of free-lancing, 
of change from city to 
city, of newspaper report- 
ing, poetizing—or looking 
for a job—have brought 
Mr. Roche to a “cottage” 
on Long Island Sound, 
where he is the center of 
an ideally happy home life 
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Somers Roche 


By William Johnston 


Author of *‘Limpy,”’ and ‘‘The Man Who Never Was" 


This brilliant writer of mystery tales is himself a man of 
mystery only because his rise to fame has been so rapid. 
With a record number of capital stories to his credit, he 
is perhaps less well known than any other American 
writer of successful books. hat is his own fault, for he 
has shunned publicity. But we wanted you to meet him, 
to know the man who wrote the great story of mystery and 
crime—and of love—which we shall begin next month. 
So here he is 


HEN Arthur Somers Roche cashed the 

/ check Goop HovusEKEFPiNG sent him for 
“The Web of the Spider,” the brilliant 
aia eat 


story which begins in the Sep- 
very limited class 


zens who earn more than twenty-five 





1) 
self in the 





tember issue 
of American « 
thousand dollars a year. It is a pleasure to record this 
fact, for two reasons—he earns it, and it helps make a 
decent average for the years that were lean. 

His literary career began about fifteen vears ago, 
when as a clear-complexioned, keen-eyed youngster 
with an unusually interesting high forehead, a Boston 
accent, and some sheets of mail-battered typewriting, 
he entered the office of the editor of one of New York’s 
Sunday newspapers. “I have here a story I’ve written. 
Can you use it?” he asked. 

The editor took the proffered script. As he glanced, 
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over it ready to say “No,” his practised eye recognized in the Roche, who today, though just turned thirty-five, is recognized 
little tale, despite its crudity of style and its time-worn con- throughout America as one ot the best of present-day novelists, 
dition, something of the art and charm that only the born teller and who has also achieved the distinction of establishing a recor 
of tales can produce. “I'll print it next Sunday,” he announc:d for literary output of high quality that never has been equal 
gruffly, turning back to his desk. in this or any other century—the publication of ten novels and 
Still the amateur author held his ground, wavering between a series of short stories within the brief period of two years. 
physical bashfulness and the urge of his mental forcefulness. Success, however, is attained only by sacrifice, and Roche's 
‘‘How much do I get?” he demanded, even then direct and years of indefatigable literary effort have marked him with 
insistent about things he wanted to know. slightly bent shoulders and with spectacled eyes, weakened by 


“Six dollars,” was the editor’s reply. weary hours of night writing. The hair is vanishing from his 
rhis incident truthfully records the début of Arthur Somers high, intelligent forehead, but his clean-shaven face with its 
46 
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sensitive mouth is still surprisingly youthful, and his slim fig- 
ure is.remarkably well muscled. 

Independent in his habits, as in his thought, he cares little for 
appearances and persists in being comfortable in a soft collar 
and a cap that shades his eyes. Although a prodigious worker, 
he takes excellent care of his health, abstaining entirely from 
alcohol, and, unlike most writers, seldom resorting even to 
coffee to whip his brain to mental effort. 

In the presence of strangers he is apt to be timid and shy Fi 
until some subject of conversation is introduced in which he BE 
is interested. At once, then, he will become the dominating 
figure, expressing himself with clarity and logic, heatedly con- E 
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tending for his enthusiasms and with equal fervor assailing his 


aversions. { 
It was inevitable that he should find self-expression in writ- \ 
ing, for behind him there lies a long ancestry of talented, imag- t 


inative, book-loving Celts with a love for adventure. His father, 
James Jeffrey Roche, editor of the Boston Pilot, won repute both 
with verse and prose. From a hearthstone of culture around 
which personages of American art and letters were wont to 
gather, Jeflrey Roche’s son adventured forth by way of the 
Brookline public schools, Holy Cross College, and Boston Uni- 
versity, emerging at twenty, not as a writer but as a lawyer. 
Admitted to the Boston bar at twenty-one, for eighteen months 
he practised law there and in New York, as he himself admits, 
with the fewest clients to practise on that*any lawyer ever had. 

In despair of ever being able to earn a livelihood as a lawyer 
his birthright once more directed his thought to the pen. In 
college he had tried writing fiction but nad succeeded in selling 
only the one story mentioned. Once during a college vacation 
he had been a reporter on a Boston paper. Spurred on by 
financial necessity he now sought similar work and spent 
several profitable years as a news-gatherer, joying in the expe- 
riences it brought him, delighting in the opportunities it gave 
him to study the crime, the romance, the pathos of a city’s life 
at first hand. His thirst for adventure, for excitement, for 
novelty, led him, still unsatisfied, from one newspaper job to 
another, to Boston and back again to New York. One month 
he would be running a column on an afternoon newspaper, a 
cqdlumn that sparkled with witty paragraphs and snappy quat- 
rains that lingered in the reader’s memory. The next month 
he would be reporting again or perhaps out of a job altogether. 
For a while he devoted himself almost wholly to writing 
verse, at times approaching so close to (Continued on page 124) 





Following the custom inaugurated by plumb- f 
ers, Mr. Roche does most of his work around if 
the place accompanied by a “helper,’”? who 
is just about as busy as helpers usually are 








Behind the writer lies a long 
ancestry of talented, imagina- 
tive, book-loving Celts with a 
love for adventure. Ahead of 
him is the sturdy figure of his 
little son, Jeffrey Roche the 
second, whose possibilities are 
as yet uncharted territory 

















Mr. Roche does everything in- 
tensively. In his work, in his 
play, in his likes, in his aver- 
sions, there is no middle course 
for him. He will work for 
hours like a demon possessed 
and ten minutes later be play- 


ing tennis for all that is in him 
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Doggie looked around. Peggy’s companion was not Phineas. It was a girl in black. Doggie raised himself, forgetful of 


elbow, and stared in a thrill of amazement. 


And Jeanne caine to him, and there were no longer ghosts behind her eyes, 


THE ROVGH BOA 


HE fighting went on, and to 
Doggie the inhabitants of the 
outside world became almost 

as phantasmagorical as Phineas’s 
providential aunt in Galashiels. Immedi- 
ate existence held him. In an historic 
battle Mo Shendish fell with a machine- 
gun bullet through his heart. Doggie, 
staggering with the rest of the company 
to the attack over the muddy, shell-torn 
ground, saw him go down a few yards 
away. It was not till later that he knew 
Mo had “gone west” with many other 
great souls. Doggie and Phineas mourned 
for him asa brother. Without him France 
was a muddier and a bloodier place and 
the outside world more unreal than ever. 
Then to Doggie came a heart-broken 


iS 


By William J. Locke 


Illustrated by 
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letter from the dean. Oliver had gone 
the same road as Mo. Peggy was frantic 
with grief. Vividly Doggie saw the peace- 
ful deanery on which all the calamity of 
all the war had crashed with sudden 
violence. 

“Why I should thank God we parted 
as friends I don’t quite know,” said Doggie, 
“but I do.” — 

“TI suppose, laddie,’”’ said Phineas, 
“it’s good to feel that smiling eyes and 
hearty hands will greet us when we too 
pass over the border. My God, man,” 
he added reflectively after a pause, “have 


you ever considered what a goodly com- 
pany it will be? When you come to look 
at it that way, it makes death quite a 
trivial affair.” 

“T suppose it does to us while were 
here,” said Doggie. ‘‘We’ve seen such a 
lot of it. But to those who haven’t—my 
poor Peggy, it’s the end of her universe. 

Yes, it was all very well to take death 
philosophically, or fatalistically, or callous- 
ly, or whatever you like to call it, out there 
where stich an attitude was the only stand 
against raving madness; but at home, 
beneath the gray mass of the cathedral 
hitherto untouched by tragedy, folks 
met death as a strange and cruel horror. 
The new glory of life that Peggy had found 
had been blackened in an instant. 
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exquisite pain, on his right 
for they shone like stars 


Doggie looked again at the old man’s 
letter—the handwriting was growing shaky 
—and forgot for a while the familiar things 
around him, and lived with Peggy in her 
sorrow. 

Then, as far as Doggie’s sorely tried 
division was afiected, came the end of the 
great autumn fighting. He found himself 
well behind the lines in reserve, and so 
continued during the cold, dreary, winter 
months. And the more the veeks that 
crept by, the more remote seemed Jeanne, 
and the more Doggie hungered for the 
sight of her. But all this period of his life 
was but a dun-colored monotony, with but 
lew happenings to distinguish week from 
Week. Most of the company that had 
marched with him into Frelus were dead 
or wounded. Nearly all the officers had 
gone. Captain Willoughby, who had 
interrogated Jeanne with regard to the 
restored packet, and on Dozgie’s return 
had informed him with a friendly smile 
that they were too busy then to worry 


about defaulters of the likes of him, but 
that he was to be court-martialed and shot 
as soon as peace was declared, when they 
would have time to think of serious 
matters—Captain Willoughby had gone 
to Blighty with a leg so wounded that 
never again would he command a company 
in the field. Of the original crowd in 
England who had transformed Doggie’s 
military existence by making him penny- 
whistler to the company, only Phineas and 
himself were left.. There were others, 
of course, good and gallant fellows, with 
whom .he became bound in the rough 
intimacy of the army; but the first friends, 
those under whose protecting kindlinéss 
his manhood had developed, were the 
dearest. And their ghosts remained dear. 

At last the division was moved up, and 
there was more fighting. One day, after 
a successful raid, Doggie tumbled back 
with the rest of the men into the trench 
and, looking about, missed Phineas. 
Presently the word went round that 
“Mac” had been hit, and later the rumor 
was confirmed by: the passage down the 
trench of Phineas on a stretcher, his 
weather-battered face a ghastly ivory. 

“T’m alive all right, laddie,” he gasped, 
contorting his lips into a smile. “I’ve got 
it clean through the chest like a gentleman. 
But it gars me greet I canna look after 
you any longer.” ; 

He made an attempt at waving a hand, 
and the stretcher-bearers carried him 
away out of the army forever. 

Thereafter Doggie felt the loneliest 
thing on earth, for was he not the last 
man of the original company as he had 
joined it, hundreds of years ago, in Eng- 
land? It was only then that he realized 
fully the merits of the wastrel Phineas 
McPhail. Not once or twice, but a thou- 
sand times, had the man’s vigilant affec- 
tion, veiled under cynical humor, saved him 
from despair. Not once but a thousand 
times had the gaunt, tireless Scotchman 
saved him from physical exhaustion. At 
every turn of his career, since his enlist- 
ment, Phineas had been there,’ watchful, 
helpful, devoted. He missed Phineas 
beyond all his conception of the blankness 
of bereavement. Like himself, Phineas 
had found salvation in the army. Doggie 
realized how he had striven in his own 
queer way to redeem the villainy of his 
tutorship. No woman could have been 
more gentle, more unselfish. 

‘“‘What the devil am I going to do?” 
said Doggie. 

Meanwhile Phineas, lying in a London 
hospital with a bullet through his body, 
thought much and earnestly of his friend, 
and one morning Peggy got a letter. 


Dear Madam: 

Time was when I could not have addressed 
you without incurring your not unjustifiable 
disapproval, but I take the liberty of doing so 
now, trusting to your generous acquiescence in 
the proposition that the war has purged many 
offenses. If this has not happened to some 
extent, in my case, I do not see how it has been 
possible for me to have regained and retained 
the trust and friendship of as sensitive and 
honorable a gentleman as Mr. Marmaduke 
Trevor. 

If I ask you to come and see me here, where 
I am lying severely wounded, it is not with an 
intention to solicit a favor for myself personally 
—although I’!l not deny that the sight of a 
kind and familiar face would be a boon to a 
lonely and friendless man—but with a deep 
desire to advance Mr. Trevor’s happiness. 









Lest you may imagine I am committing an 
unpardonable impertinence and thereby totally 
misunderstand me, I may say that this happi- 
ness can be achieved only by the aid of power- 
ful friends both in London and Paris. 

It is only because the lad is the one thing 
dear to me left in the world that I venture to 
intrude on your privacy at such a time. 

I am, dear madam, 
Yours very faithfully, 
PHINEAS McPHAIL. 


Peggy came down to breakfast, and 
having dutifully kissed her parents, an- 
nounced her intention of going to London 
by the eleven o’clock train. 

“Why, how can you, my dear?” asked 
Mrs. Conover. 

“T’ve nothing particular to. do here for 
the next few days.” 

“But your father and I have. Neither 
of us can start off to London at a moment’s 
notice.” 

Peggy replied with a wan smile, “But, 
dearest mother, you forget I’m an old, 
old married woman.” 

“Besides, my dear,” said the dean, 
“Peggy has often gone away by herself.” 

“But never to London,” said Mrs. 
Conover. 

“Anyhow, I’ve got to go.” Peggy 
turned to the old butler. ‘Ring up 
Sturrock’s and tell them I’m coming.” 

“Yes, miss,’ said Burford. 

“‘He’s as bad as you are, mother,” said 
Peggy. 

So she went up to London and stayed 
the night at Sturrock’s alone for the first 
time in her life. She half ate a lonely, 
execrable war dinner in the stuffy, old- 
fashioned dining-room, served ceremoni- 
ously by the ancient head waiter, the 
friend of her childhood, who in view of her 
recent widowhood addressed her in the 
muffled tones of the sympathetic under- 
taker. Peggy nearly cried. 

She sought her room immediately after 
the dreary meal and sat before the fire—it 
was a damp, chilly, February night—and 
thought miserable and aching thoughts. 
It happened to be the same room which 
she had occupied—oh, thousands of years 
ago—on the night when Doggie, point- 
device in new Savile Row uniform, had 
taken her to dinner at the Carlton. And 
she had sat in the same imitation Charles 


-the Second brocaded chair, looking into 


the same generous, old-fashioned fire, 
thinking—thinking. And she remembered 
clenching her fist and apostrophizing the 
fire, and crying out aloud, ‘‘Oh, my God, 
if only he makes good!” 

Oceans of years lay between then and 
now. Doggie had made good; every man 
who came home wounded must have made 
good. Poor old Doggie! But how in the 
name of all that was meant by the word 
“love’’ she could ever have contemplated 
—as she had contemplated, with an 
obstinate, virginal loyalty—marriage with 
Doggie, she could not understand. 

She undressed, brought the straight- 
backed chair close to the fire, and in her 
dainty nightgown, part of her trousseau, 
sat elbow on knee, face in thin, clutching 
hands, slippered feet on fender, thinking, 
thinking once again. Thinking now of 


the gates of paradise that had opened to 

her for a few brief weeks—of the man who 

never had to make good, being the wonder 

of wonders of men, the delicious compan- 

ion, the incomparable lover, the all-com- 

pelling revealer, the great, gay, scarcely, 
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50 
to her woman’s limited power of vision, 
comprehended, heroic soldier. Of the 
terrifying meaninglessness of life, now 
that her Oliver had been swept, on an in- 
stant, off the earth into the unknown. 

Yet was life meaningless after all? 
There must be some significance, some 
inner truth veiled in mystery, behind even 
the casually accepted and never probed 
religion to which she had been born and 
in which she had found poor refuge. For, 
like many of her thoughtless, unquestion- 
ing class, she had looked at Christ through 
stained-glass windows, and now the win- 
dows were darkened. For the first time 
in her life her soul groped intensely toward 
eternal verities. The fire burned low, and 
she shivered. She became again the bit of 
human flotsam cruelly buffeted by the 
waves, forgotten of God. Yet after she 
had risen and crept into bed, and while she 
was staring into the darkness, her heart be- 
came filled with a vast pity of the 
thousands and thousands of women, 
her sisters; who at that moment 
were staring hopeless, like her, into 
the unrelenting night. 

She did not fall asleep till early 
morning; she rose late. About 
half past eleven, as she was pre- 
paring to waitk abroad on a dreary 
shopping excursion—the hospital 
visiting hour was in the afternoon 
—a telegram arrived from the dean. 

“Just heard that Marmaduke is 
severely wounded.” 


gn scarcely recognized the 
young private tutor of Denby 
Hall in the elderly man with the 
deeply furrowed face, who smiled as 
she approached his bed. She had 
brought him flowers, cigarettes of 
the exquisite kind that Doggie 
used to smoke, chocolates. She 
sat down by his bedside. 

‘All this is more than gracious, 
Mrs. Manningtree,” said Phineas. 
“To a vieux routier like me, it is 
a wee bit overwhelming.”’ 

“Tt’s very little to do for 
Doggie’s best friend.”’ 

Phineas’s eyes twinkled. “If 
you call him Doggie like that, 
maybe it won't be so difficult for 
me to talk to you.” 

“Why shouidit be difficult at all?” 
she asked. ‘‘We both love him.” 

“Ay,” said Phineas. ‘‘He’s a 
lovable lad, and it is because others besides 
you and me find him lovable that I took the 
liberty of writing to you.”’ 

“The girl in France?”’ 

“Eh?” He put out a bony hand and 
regarded her in some disappointment. 
“Has he told you? Perhaps you know 
all about it.” 

“T know nothing except that. ‘A girl 
in France’ was all he told me. But— 
first, about yourself. How badly are you 
wounded, and what can we do for you?” 

She dragged from a reluctant Phineas 
the history of his wound and obtained 
confirmation of his statement from a nurse 
who happened to pass up the gangway 
of the pleasant ward and lingered by the 
bedside. McPhail was doing splendidly. 


Of course, a man with a hole through his 
body must be expected to go back to the 
régime of babyhood. 
himself like a 
would be well. 


As long as he behaved 


well-conducted baby all 





The Rough Road 


Peggy drew the nurse a few yards away. 
“T’ve just heard that his dearest friend 
out there, a boy whom he loves dearly and 
has been through the whole thing with in 
the same company—it’s odd, but he was 
his private tutor years ago; both gentle- 
men, you know—in fact, I’m here just to 
talk about the boy—” Peggy grew some- 
what incoherent. ‘*Well—I’ve just heard 
that the boy has been seriously wounded. 
Shall I tell him?” 

“T think it would be better to wait for 
a few days. Any shock like that sends 
up their temperatures. We hate tem- 
peratures, and we’re getting his down so 
nic cely.’ 


“All right,” said Peggy, and she went 
back smiling to Phineas. ‘‘She says you’re 
getting on amazingly, Mr. McPhail.” 
Said Phineas: ‘I’m grateful to you, 
Mrs. Manningtree, for concerning your- 
self about my entirely unimportant car- 


Locke, Norris, Roche 


“The Rough Road” has reached its 
final instalment. ‘To multitudes who 
have followed Doggie Trevor along the 
rough road to manhood this will be a 
disappointment, though they will rejoice 
in the completion of his fine service. 
We have been told that the siory is the 
best Locke has ever written; but if the 


king is dead the king still lives. ‘‘Sis- 
ters” is only just well begun. Two 
instalments have appeared, but the 


synopsis makes it easy to begin right 
and we who know tthe story tell 


now, 
you it is one you will be glad you have 
read. Sharing honors with it next 
month will be a mystery serial by 
Arthur Somers Roche, one that will 


make your blood boil at times and your 
pulses thrill all the way through. A 
story about this newcomer among the 
“big” writers appears elsewhere in this 
issue. Good Housekeeping submits that 
its serial record for this year is second 
to none. Nor will it be next year with 


Norris, Roche, Locke 


cass. Now, ‘Paulo majora 
canamus.’”’ 

‘““You have me there,” said Peggy 

‘“‘Let us sing of somewhat greater things. 
That is the bald translation. Let us talk 
of Doggie, if so be it is agreeable to you.” 

“Carry on,” said Peggy 

“Well,”’ said Phineas, ‘‘to begin at the 
beginning, we marched into a place called 
Frelus.” 

In his pedantic way he began to tell 
her the story of Jeanne as far as he knew 
it. He told her of the girl standing in the 
night wind and rain on the bluft by the 
turning of the road. He told her of Doggie’s 
insane adventure across No Man's Land 
to thefarm of La Folette. Tearsrolled down 
Peggy’s cheeks. She cried, incredulous: 

“Doggie did that? Doggie?” 

“Tt was child’s play to what he had to 
do at Guedecourt.” 

But Peggy waved 
heroism of Guedecourt. 


as Virgil says, 


away the vague 
“Doggie did 


- sccked 





that? For a woman?” The whole elab 
orate structure of her conception of 
Doggie tumbled down like a house of cards, 

“Ay,” said Phineas. 

‘“‘He did that—”’ Phineas had given an 
imaginative and picturesque account of 
the episode—‘‘for this girl, Jeanne?” 

“Tt is a strange coincidence, Mrs, 
Manningtree,” replied Phineas, with a 
flicker of his lips elusively suggestive of 
unctuousness, “‘that almost those identical 
words were used by Mademoiselle Boissieze 
in my presence. ‘JI a fait cela pour moi!’ 
But with a difference of intonation, which, 
as a woman, no doubt you will be able to 
divine and appreciate.” 

“T know,” said Peggy. She bent for- 
ward and picked with finger and thumb at 
the fluff of the blanket. Then she said, 
intent on the fluff, “‘If a man had done 
a thing like that for me, I should have 
crawled after him to the ends of the earth.” 

Presently she looked up with a 
flash of the eyes. ‘‘Why isn’t this 
girl doing it?” 

“You must listen to the end of 
the story,” said Phineas. “I may 
tell you that I always regarded 
myself‘with my Scot’s caution as a 
model of tact and discretion, but 


after many conversations with 
Doggie ’m_ beginning to have 
my doubts. I also imagined 


that I 
personal 
have convicted 
laxity.” 

Peggy smiled. ‘That sounds 
like a confession, Mr. McPhail.” 

‘Maybe it’s the start of one,” 
he assented. 

He continued the story of 
Jeanne; how she _ had _learned 
through him of Doggie’s wealth 
and position and early upbring- 
ing; of the memorable dinne- 
party with poor Mo; of Doggie’s 
sensitive interpretation of _ her 
French bourgeoise attitude; and 
finally of the loss of the letter con- 
taining her address in Paris. 

After he had finished, Peggy sat 
for a long while thinking. This 
romance in Doggie’s life had 
moved her as she thought she 
could never be moved since the 
death of Oliver. Her thoughts 
winged themselves back to an 
afternoon, remote almost as her 
and sashed_ childhood, when 
Doggie, immaculately attired in gray and 
pearl harmonies, had declared with his little 
effeminate drawl that tennis made one 
so terribly hot. The scene in the deanery 
garden flashed before her. It was suc- 
ceeded by a scene in the deanery drawing- 
room, when to herself indignant he had 
pleaded his delicacy of constitution. An 
the same Doggie, besides braving death a 
thousand times in the ordinary execution 
of his soldier’s duties, had performed this 
queer deed of heroism for a girl. Then his 
ret urn to Durdlebury — 

“I’m afraid,” she said suddenly, 
was dreadfully unkind to him when : 
came home the last time. I didn’t under- 
stand. Did he tell you?” 

Phineas stretched out a hand and with 
the tips of fingers touched her sleeve. “Mrs. 


was very careful of my 
belongings, but facts 
me of criminal 


Manningtree,” he said softly, ** don’t you 
know that Doggie’s a very wonderfal 


gentleman? ”’ (Continued on page 94) 
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Mrs. Humiston by sheer 
force of personality secured 
a free confession from the 
man who really committed 
the murders at West Shelby 





N the library of his home 

on Convent Avenue in 

New York City, on the 

night of Friday, July 
28, 1916, Justice Charles L. 
Guy, of the Supreme Court of 
the state, looked up from the legal pa- 
pers he had been studying duiing the eve- 
ning and glanced at the clock on the 
mantel. Midnight was at hand. His fam- 
ily had retired. He rose from his chair 
and was about to switch off the lights, 
when the telephone bell rang. He took 
up the receiver and asked who was 
calling. 

“Ts this Judge Guy?” inquired a voice, 
obviously that of a woman under an 
emotional strain. ‘Yes, it 7s Judge Guy; 
I recognize your voice. This is Sophie 
Irene Loeb speaking.” 

“Oh, yes,” responded the judge cour- 
teously. “‘Can I be of service to you— 
for I assume that you would not call me 
up at this hour unless something urgent 
was at hand?” 

“Judge Guy, you can save a human 


life!” The voice quavered and then grew 
firm. “Judge,” it continued, “‘do you 


remember saying, not long ago, that I 
had the mind of a man and the heart of a 
woman, and that where an issue involving 
both heart and mind were concerned you 
would take my opinion against that of 
most men? Did you mean that, Judge 
Guy?” 

“IT remember perfectly saying that,’ 
Judge Guy answered, ‘and I should not 

o4 . 


doom them to failure. 


have said it unless I 
meant it. What can 
I do?” 

“There is a man in 
Sing Sing prison, con- 
demned to die at a 
quarter to six o’clock 
tomorrow morning— 
this morning, for it is 
after midnight now 
of whose guilt there 
is the gravest doubt,” 
replied Miss Loeb. “I 
know that no jury 
cognizant of all the 
facts in the case would 
ever have found him 
guilty! I am familiar with every bit 
of the evidence produced at the trial, 
and I have evidence that neither 
judges, jurymen, nor district  attor- 
neys have seen—parts of it I secured 
myself. The man is Charles F. Stielow, 
convicted, with another man who is now 
seiving a life sentence, of the murders of 
Charles P. Phelps and his housekeeper, 
Miss Margaret Wolcott, in Orleans County 
in March of last year. Stielow has been 
before the courts nine times, and sentenced 
and resentenced to death six times. Three 
times notices have gone out to the neces- 


Where There Are Women 
There’s A Way 


AND THEY WILL TAKE IT 





By Frank Marshall White 


The remarkable story that follows tells of a victory won by three 
determined women in spite of circumstances that seemed to fore- 
Their victory was the more remarkable be- 
cause they were opposed in so many places and in so many ways by 
fully constituted officers of the law in New York State. 
story here for its encouragement to women everywhere who are 
getting into the world’s work and for the hope it justifies that woman’s 
participation in public affairs will humanize the law and make the 
life of man in all his ages most precious unto the state. 
policy of the law first, which led officials of all degree to be stern to 
those seeking a reprieve for a victim of the law, must give way, when 
women are voting citizens, to an expectation that officials will err, 
in cases where there is a justifiable doubt, on the side of mercy 


We tell the 


Today’s 


Inez Milholland Boissevain 
and her devoted husband 
drove forty miles through 
the night to bring before 
Justice Guy evidence suffi- 
cient for granting a reprieve 


i! 


Sophie Irene Loeb, too ill 
to leave her bed, made by 
telephone the complicated, 
last-minute arrangements 
that gathered the forces 
and secured the reprieve 







sary legal witnesses to his execution, and 
twice before the executioner has gone to 
the prison to inflict the death penalty. 
He is there now! The new evidence to 
save Stielow was available only today. 
Stielow’s only hope now is in a stay ol 
execution by a justice of the Supreme 
Court. I ask—” 

“But, my dear Miss Loeb,” interrupted 
Justice Guy, “‘it is impossible for me to 
act unless I have sworn testimony belore 
me. I must see this new evidence belore 
I can sign a’stay.”’ 

‘The new evidence is on its way to you, 
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When the reprieve reached 
Sing Sing, Stielow was dressed 
for the execution, and the 
legal witnesses were there 





Th 











Judge Guy. Inez Milholland Boissevain, 
one of Sticlow’s lawyers, has just left her 
home in Harmon in Westchester County 
with the documents on which the governor 
twice today declined to act. On his final 
refusal she came from Albany by train to 
Harmon. She telephoned me of her arrival, 
and when I told her that she must show 
the papers to you tonight provided I was 
able to get your permission, she left for 
your house in her motor, as it was too late 





another of Stielow’s lawyers, have been 
working night and day to secure this 
new evidence, giving their time and 
talent entirely without remuneration 
and spending their own money with- 
out stint. Mrs. Humiston is now 
developing important clues at the 
scene of the murder. We had not 
the slightest doubt that Mrs. Bcisse- 
vain would secure a reprieve for 
Stielow, and so Mr. Kohn went to his 











Evan After refusing to interfere 
band when time was vital, Gover- 
ough nor Whitman finally com- 
efore muted Stielow’s sentence to 
suffi- life imprisonment and fifteen 
SieNs months later pardoned him 

Charles Stielow was seven 
0 ill ; times placed under sentence 
le by Justice Guy swept precedent of death for a crime he did 
ated, to the winds when he not commit. Three years 
aane held court at four o’clock of his life were wasted 
aeons in the morning and granted 
vinta Stielow a stay of execution 





over the governor’s head 










was a recent alumnus of 































home in Stonybrook 
for a night’s rest 


back to New York to 
see you, when I told 
him that Mrs. Boisse- 
vain’s appeal had been 
refused. I should 
come to your house, 
Judge, only I am 
confined to my _ bed 
with neuritis and am 
so weak that my nurse 
is holding the tele- 


Columbia University, a young 
man of altruistic tendencies, 
who had made a special study 
of modern penological condi- 
tions. His views on prison 
government had attracted the attention 
of Warden Thomas Mott Osborne, who 


—only to leave _ had chosen him as his principal assistant. 
almost as soon as he It was Mr. Miller who had convinced 
got there, to come Miss Loeb, Mrs. Boissevain, and Mrs. 


Humiston, that it was all but impossible 
that Sticlow could have been the murderer 
of Phelps and Miss Wolcott, and had 
induced them to devote their energies to 
securing proof of the condemned man’s 
innocence among his former neighbors, 
most of whom believed him guilty. 
Orleans County, in the extreme western 
part of New York State, with a prosperous 
population of 40,000, is one of the great 
apple-growing centers of the world. Its 
largest town is Medina, with six thousand 


and A : phone to my ear while | ( 
aye lor a train. Stuart F. Kohn, Stielow’s I am talking to you. Promise me that you inhabitants. Albion, the county seat, 
alty. lawyer ot record, has just left Stonybrook, will take up the case tonight. Mrs. numbers five hundred less. Three or four 
» to Long Island. He also has to come by  Boissevain and Mr. Kohn will both be miles south of Medina is the hamlet of 
day. a and will be there in about two at your house by half-past two o’clock.” Shelby, which consists of a dozen small 
y of tours. The new evidence consists of “T shall hold court at any hour they houses, a grocery store, a saloon, and a 
see aictaphone records of conversations be- may arrive,” said the judge. church, scattered about four corners 
tween Mr. Kohn and the detective who Three months before the midnight where two roads cross. West Shelby, 
pted odtained Stielow’s so-called confession, appeal of Miss Loeb to Justice Guy, where the murders occurred, is a mile- 
e to and of affidavits tending to prove that Spencer Miller, the young assistant warden length of road extending from Shelby 
hese another man committed the crime. of Sing Sing, had satisfied himself, after a proper to another tiny village. In a 
fore “Oh, Judge Guy,” the tone of the voice searching preliminary inquiry, that Stie- community of this kind, with the residents 
was now one of almost piteous appeal, low was ianocent of the crimes for which living at considerable distances apart, a 
vou. You must see Mrs. Boissevain and Mr. he had been sentenced to death. Miller man capable of murder is a menace par- 





ohn. They, with Mrs. Grace Humiston, 


was not the ordinary jail hireling. He 
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ticularly to be dreaded. 


























56 
Phelps-Wolcott tragedy had created con- 
sternation for miles around, and the people 
were determined that the deaths of the 
victims should be avenged. To this end 
large rewards for the apprehension of the 
murderers had been offered. 

A journalist of exceptional ability, Miss 
Loeb had waked up the entire country to 
the knowledge of an apparent miscarriage 
of justice in the state of New York, and 
then joined with Mrs. Humiston and Mrs. 
Boissevain in the quest of the real crim- 
inal in the West Shelby tragedy. They 
followed up clues in hostile communities 
day after day and week after week, jeered 
at as busybodies and threatened more than 
once with physical violence. Their investi- 
gation took them into three counties aside 
from Orleans—Cattaraugus, Niagara, and 
Erie. Everywhere they found obstacles 
put in their way, but nevertheless they 
discovered many new facts and developed 
much new evidence, tending to prove that 
another was guilty of the crime for which 
Stielow was awaiting execution. They 
traced a rumor that a man named O’Con- 
nell. then boarding with a family living sev- 
eral miles from the Phelps home, had talked 
about the murder of the farmer and his 
housekeeper the morning afterward, before 
he could possibly have learned of the 
occurrence unless he had been there at the 
time. They found that O’Connell had 
owned and driven a horse of an unusual 
and conspicuous yellow color, known in 
equine terminology as “buckskin,” and 
that he had shot it with a pistol that 
carried a 22-caliber cartridge (the same 
size as the ones that killed 
Phelps and Miss Wolcott) the 
morning after the murders, 
obviously to prevent being 
identified as its owner by any 
one who might have seen the 
animal in the vicinity of the 
crime on the fatal night. The 
family with whom O’Connell 
boarded had moved several 
times since the tragedy, but 
was finally located by Miss 
Loeb at Lockport in Niagara 
County. Through this family 
it was learned that O’Connell 
was now in Auburn prison, 
serving a long term for a mur- 
derous assault subsequent to | 
the tragedy at West Shelby. 
Visiting him at Auburn, Mrs. 
Humiston got the clue that 
later led to the finding of the 
real criminal. 








Where There Are Women There’s a Way 


first time in her adult life the vigorous 
health of the young woman failed her. 
The long mental and physical strain she 
had undergone had proved too much, and 
she lay helpless in bed. Nevertheless she 
conducted the closing fight for Stielow’s 
life. 

Doctors told her that to go to Al- 
bany to wait upon the governor was 
equivalent to suicide, and that she must 
obliterate the Stielow matter entirely 
from her mind on pain of protracted ill- 
ness and possible death. It was impossi- 
ble, however, for her to dismiss the pre- 
dicament of the harassed farm-hand. 
During Tuesday night there came into her 
head a project that had been discussed 
betore, based upon the circumstance that 
the chances of the man in the death-house 
would undoubtedly be immeasurably 
strengthened if the people of Orleans 
County could be induced to join in the 
plea for his reprieve. The consensus of the 
Stielow sympathizers had been that to 
soften the hearts of those stubborn natives 
toward him was beyond human accom- 
plishment. To Miss Loeb, however, it 
seemed possible that the pursuasive and 
eloquent Inez Boissevain might be cap- 
able of this magic. 

Mrs. Boissevain had returned to her 
home in Harmon on Tuesday in a state 
of exhaustion after her strenuous exertions 
on behalf of Stielow in the western part 
of the state. Before daylight Wednesday 


morning she was wakened out of her first 
untroubled slumber of many days by a 
long-distance telephone call from Miss 


cause why he should not die a shamefy] 
death. 

Messrs. Kohn and Appelbaum arrived 
in Medina early Thursday morning. 
Before noon they had had forms of appeal 
printed, to be signed at che mass-meeting 
that-had not yet been called, and hand- 
bills calling the meeting at the local 
theater that evening. Horseback ride:s 
distributed the hand-bills throughout the 
county that afternoon, and by nightfall 
farmers and their wives, families, hired 
girls and men, with the leading citizens 
of the larger towns and villages and their 
domestic entourage, were pouring into 
Medina in wagons, carryalls, buggies, 
automobiles, and on foot, from all points 
of the compass within a radius of ten 
miles. Mrs. Humiston, who had been in 
the vicinity of the tragedy all the week, 
close on the trail of the man who a few 
days later confessed to her that he was 
guilty of the crime Stielow had been 
about to expiate, had arrived in Medina 
during the day. A great assembly of 
citizens at the theater that night was 
addressed by Mrs. Humiston, Mr. Kohn, 
and Mr. Appelbaum on the legal and 
general aspects of the Stielow case, these 
speakers being followed by Mrs. Bois- 
sevain in an eloquent appeal that resulted 
in two-thirds of her audience signing the 
prayer for a reprieve. 

In her bed in New York Miss Loeb had 
received hourly reports during Thursday 
from Medina, in spite of the renewed 
commands of her physicians that she 
banish all thoughts of the Stielow case 
from her mind. When Mrs. 
Boissevain telephoned her 








TO AN AVIATOR 


By Margaret E. Sangster 


High, high in the dream-bound sky you sail, 
Tearing the silver-tinted clouds asunder; 
Brother you seem to some strong-hearted gale, 


Kin to the lightning flashes and the thunder. 


All of the earth lies in a mist below you, 
Love and the world are little things, apart— 


How can I, just a speck, reach up to show you, 


Dear, that you can not rise above my heart! 





Scores of clues that were fol- 
lowed with infinite patience 
for long periods led nowhere, but when the 
week arrived during which the condemned 
man must inevitably die unless convincing 
reasons that he was entitled to another 
chance to prove his innocence were se- 
cured, the feminine trio saw victory before 
them. 

Stielow’s execution at Sing Sing had 
been deferred by Warden Osborne until 
the morning of Saturday, in order that all 
possible latitude for the securing of new 
evidence might be had, and it was not 
until Friday that the case for the con- 
demned man was ready to present to the 
governor. This duty was to have been 
performed by Miss Loeb, in whose judg- 


ment and integrity Mr. Whitman, like 
On 
the previous Sunday, however, for the 


Justice Guy, had entire confidence. 


ye 
— 7ONCE 


Loeb. The two young women agreed that 
a mass-meeting in Medina was a matter of 
paramount importance to the cause in 
which they were engaged, and Mrs. 
Boissevain postponed her long-deferred 
rest and started westward, preparing an 
address on the train. Before nine o’clock 
that morning Miss Loeb summoned 
to her bedside Mr. Kohn and Mr. Appel- 
baum of the Humanitarian Cult, who had 
been working with the. lawyers, and in- 
formed them of the last-moment propa- 
ganda she and Mrs. Boissevain were insti- 
tuting among Stielow’s former neighbors. 
She besought them also to speed to 
Medina to organize the meeting for Mrs. 
Boissevain, and circulate petitions whereby 
these people might ask that the condemned 
man be given an opportunity to show 








toward midnight of the splen- 
did success of the mass-meet- 
ing, she went peacefully to 
sleep for the first time since 
she had become ill. There 
was now nothing further to 
be done until the morrow, 
when Mr. Appelbaum and 
David A. White, of Medina, 
the lawyer who had been 
assigned to defend Stielow at 
his original trial, were to pre- 
sent to the governor the new 
evidence, upon which Miss 
Loeb and her allies believed 
there could be no possible 
doubt of Stielow’s reprieve. 
This evidence consisted of 
affidavits presenting facts— 
just discovered and yet to be 
corroborated, hence the neces- 
sity for the reprieve—tending 
to show that O’Connell and 
a man named King had committed the 
West Shelby murders; affidavits by arms 
experts, denying that the bullets that 
caused the deaths of Phelps and Miss 
Wolcott contained marks that proved them 
to have been fired from the pistol found 
in Stielow’s barn; affidavits by three phy- 
sicians, including Dr. Bernard Glueck, chief 
of the psychiatric clinic at Sing Sing, one 
of the leading alienists in the world, to the 
effect that Stielow’s mental condition was 
such that he might readily have been 
tricked into making the “confession” on 
which his conviction was based; affidavits 
as to the threats and acts of intimidation 
by which the false confession was extorted 
from Stielow; and dictograph records in 
which Detective Newton, the prime mover 
in securing the (Continued on page 130) 
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August 


T seems that human- 

ity can never be en- 

tirely free from the 

folly of those who 
would rule the world by 
force. The present attempt is not the only 
one from which we are suffering. Had it 
not been for the vanity of two of the 
Kaiser’s prototypes, we might not have had 
either July or August. One of the Cesars, 
Julius by name, got it into his head that 
he must have a month named for him, and 
so July was created. Another Cesar deter- 
mined not to be outdone by any of the 
Latin Hohenzollerns, so Augustus created 
August. There were only thirty days 
available for his month, so he stole a day 
from another part of the calendar. Other- 
wise August would have had only thity 
days, and would have been one-thirtieth 
more tolerable. This high-handed_ action 
of the Cesars has ever since troubled the 
calendar makers. A year of ten months 
would be much more easily handled than 
one of twelve, and had there been neither 
July nor August, September, October, 
November, and December would have 
been properly named. 

August i is usually dry and dusty. If not 
that, it is hot and humid. If there are 
children under five in the family, they are 
exposed at this season of the year to the 
greatest danger. Although the days are 
decres ising, the sun seems-to have cumula- 
tive power. The meadows are generally 
brown, and the leaves of the forest begin 
to lose their luster. 


Baal those who are blessed with an 
abundance of this world’s goods, August is 


food — 


will win a 
he war 


save 
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Sanitation, 


the month cf universal home-closing. We 
are trying to think we ate happy at water- 
ing places or other summer resorts. We 
are living a life wholly artificial. Our en- 
vironment is entirely changed. We sleep 
in strange beds and eat strange foods or 
near foods, many of which leave us sadder 
if not wiser. The anopheles mosquito gets 
in his best licks, and life is generally and 
particularly not worth living. To the 
resort keeper and the farmer only is August 
welcome. It is the farmer’s rest month. 
The hard work of the spring and early 
summer is over. The crops are “‘laid by.” 
The autumn work has not yet begun. 
Generally the farmer has a car. Generally 
the country roads, if they are good at all, 
are good in August. Even if he has a rea- 
sonably large family, he can carry all its 
members with him when he goes to town 
or to some local gathering. 

There are two things in connection with 
August which we think least about and yet 
which are most important to us; namely, 
our health and our food. We can not sepa- 
rate these two ideas; one is intimately de- 
pendent upon the other. In so far as our 
food is concerned, we have never had an 
August like this one. Not only do we meet 
strange foods when we travel, but if we are 
loyal disciples of the Food Administration, 
we have them when we stay at home. It is 
not reasonable to expect that so profound 
a change in diet will leave us untouched. 
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Not only do we meet 
strange foods when we 
travel, but if we are 
patriotic, we have them 
when we stay at home 









“Will the changed diet 
make for our misfortune or 
our welfare?”’ is a question 
we well may ask. When 
we analyze the conditions 
which determine our food supply at the 
present time, it is at once apparent 
that there are two great factors in 
evidence. The first is the character of 
the cereal foods we eat; the second is the 
diminution of our fat and meat supply. 
Especial attention is invited to the first of 
these problems. The citizen of the United 
States has been, up to within a short time, a 
decided wheat-eater. Now he has ceased 
to be such. I am speaking of the mass of 
the people. Those few who have unpa- 
triotically clung to their old habits need 
not be considered from the point of view 
of either their number or their welfare. It 
has been demonstrated that a change of 
cereals, if judiciously made, will not pro- 
duce anything more than a slight and 
passing discomfort. This discomfort is 
largely psychological and based on taste. 
One naturally wants to continue to eat the 
thing which one has always eaten and 
which has always proved satisfactory. 
We must pardon the Eskimo for always 
wanting blubber and the Japanese for al- 
ways preferring rice. That doesn’t mean 
that blubber is the best food the Eskimo 
could have, nor does it prove that eating 
polished rice will not produce beriberi. 

I am firmly of the opinion that the man 
who has been in the habit of eating wheat 
may without injury pass to the consump- 
tion of other (Continued on page 141) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 92) 






















































THE ART EDITOR TAKES ME TO TASK 


Last month I refused to keep quiet; this month they won't let me 


Art Editor was thinking of that line of 
Pope’s when he stopped me in the hall, 
“So vast is art, so narrow human wit.” 

At any rate, his motive was about as obvious 
as the polish on a new automobile. He patted 
me on the back, as art editors have a habit of 
doing at times, and proceeded to take his objective 
by first achieving a diplomatic victory. 

“Your article in last month’s issue about our 
Editor, our modesty, and the innumerable good 
things in Goop HOUSEKEEPING was exceedingly 
interesting. It told a great many things which 
I feel certain members of our own staff are not 
familiar with. I was wondering, though, if you 
had not left out two things.” 

I felt instinctively that this last was coming, 
and under the protection of a kind of mental 
barrage, I Jet him lead me into his office. 

There is something very fascinating about the 
Art Editor’s office, with its lovely drawings and 
paint-marked easels and generous sunlight. He 
gave me time to settle myself, and then with a 
twinkle in his eye, he proceeded to explain my 
omissions—due, I again thought, to the narrow- 
ness of human wit. ‘‘You made the point,” he 
began, “that our Editor is very approachable— 
a rare thing among editors. You managed to 
squeeze from him, between interviews and tele- 
phone calls, some startling information about his 
department. Now don’t you think it would have 
been a good idea to explain to our readers that just 
as you were able to see him, and talk with him, so 
our readers should feel that they always can see 
him and talk with him, that amid unending 
activities he is constantly thinking of his readers, 
constantly working in their interest, and nothing 
would please him more than to have those same 
readers tell him what Goop HOUSEKEEPING has 
come to mean to them? 

“Tell them to write to the Editor, to express 
their favor or disfavor as the case may be; tell 
them to write frankly about those things that they 
like‘particulaily in Goop HouseKEEPING and those 
which they feel, perhaps, are not handled as they 
should like to see them handled. Our readers 
know that the advertising department is with 
them when they buy anything, that every adver- 
tisement which appears in the magazine is guaran- 
teed, that the reader is protected against loss. 
Make them feel, if you can, that they also have the 
Editor with them and that it is their privilege to 
feel as close an interest in the magazine itself as 
they do in the advertising section.” 

There was a nicely calculated pause. Before he 
had an opportunity to continue, I anticipated 
him. ‘‘The second point concerns itself with the 
omission of -the Art Department from my article, 
doesn’t it? Your turn is coming.” 

“Yes, I know all about that,’ he remarked 


H E didn’t quote it, but I have an idea that the 


drily, ‘‘but let’s see if we can’t be a little less vague 
about it. Goop HOUSEKEEPING occupies a com- 
manding position as an illustrated magazine, and 
that is something which our readers should know, 
because, as we all feel here, a magazine belongs 
to its readers. 

“How would it be,” he inquired, “‘to tell them 
how carefully we select our illustrators, .how im 
portant we consider the style and technique of a 
man as related to the subject which is to be 
illustrated? After all, it is no small thing to have 
the drawings in each issue of GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
made by such artists as T. K. Hanna, John Alonzo 
Williams, Franklin Booth, James Montgomery 
Flagg, Charles E. Chambers, Walter Biggs, W. T. 
Benda, Jessie Willcox Smith, Rose O’Neill, Lejaren 
A. Hiller, M. Leone Bracker. Every one of them 
is widely known. They are the greatest in their 
fields. Take a man like Flagg. He has an inter- 
national reputation; he has exhibited in the Paris 
Salon and the National Academy of Design. His 
work is the work of the genuine artist who knows 
how to handle practically every medium with equal 
facility. There is no higher-priced illustrator in 
this country to-day, and yet Flagg illustrates at 
least one feature in practically every issue of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. Very often it is two. 

“Then take the wonderful Booth drawings in 
black and white. I have often wondered if the 
average reader realizes the extraordinary tech- 
nique of Booth, his beautiful conceptions, his han- 
dling of light and shadow, and the almost incredible 
patience which such work demands. 

“The unusual photographs of Lejaren Hiller, 
the whimsical diawings of colored folk by E. W. 
Kemble, the Kewpies by Rose O’Neill—all of 
these are obtained at a cost which is almost unbe- 
lievable, but which, under no circumstances, is ever 
permitted to interfere with our choice ot the best.” 

As he spoke, we ran through several numbers of 
the magazine, noting the illustiaticns, the prob- 
lems that were overcome in order to reproduce 
them faithfully and strikingly, the especially at- 
tractive type arrangement of the pages. I suppose 
that we could have gone on for hours discussing 
these intriguing things, but we wete interrupted 
by an assistant who approached with a large 
canvas. ‘This just came in from Jessie Willcox 
Smith,” she said. 

I turned to look at it—it was the very same cover 
which appears on this issue of GooD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING. The Art Editor explained: ‘‘ Miss Smith was 
not satisfied with her first painting for this cover, 
so she made an entirely new one. That same 
thoroughness chatacterizes every bit of art work 
we publish. Now, perhaps a word or two from you 
would call the attention of some of our readeis to 
a few things in Goop HOUSEKEEPING they may miss 
occasionally. Are you going to do it?” he asked. 

“You'll see,” I replied—and he will see! 
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A Party of ye Time 
of She Z kespear € 


N a pleasant community where there 
Was a friendly social spirit, an effort 
Was made to give a series of neighbor 


hood parties in which an element of 
originality should show forth. As it was 
war time, the hostesses of the various 


determined to keep up the 
he community by a bit of gaiety 
now and then, but were equally deter- 
mined not to spend any money on doing so. 
_It was decided that most people must 
find within their own walls something 
which could be made the motif for an 
entertainment inexpensive and clever. 

First, a clever woman who possessed a 
portfolio of Shakespearean prints, and a 
set of his works, proved how much could 
be done inexpensively. 


homes were 
I 


spirits of 


A little Shakes peare partly, 
? Tuesday afternoon from 2 to 5; 
‘ease assume a Shakespearcan characte., and 
come with a quotation designating it. 


Arranged in groups on the walls of her 
long living-room, at easy heights to ex- 
amine, were prints of different portraits 
ot Shakespeare, his coat of arms, copies 
of his several signatures, pictures of 





Stratford-on-Avon and other scenes of 
Shakespeare’s land. Another collection 
showed famous actors in Shakespearean 
roles, a third set gave old hand-bills, 
while a fourth consisted of beautiful scenes 
from the plays—some of these scenes being 
well-known copies of noted paintings. 
Placed throughout the room were 
bouquets of as many of the flowers 
mentioned by the bard as could be pro- 
cured: the red, red rose; pansies for 
thoughts; clover blossoms, which contain a 
sweet juice; lilies; daisies pied; poppies 
and marigolds that go to bed wi’ the sun; 
willow branches; and ferns whose seeds 
enable one to walk invisible. Hanging 
from each vase of flowers was a card with 


“the appropriate quotation written on it. 


In the center of the room was a table 
en which was a fine set of Shakespeare, 
and all the books pertaining to him and 
his period that the house could provide, 
while scattered about the table and hanging 
from a screen were cards on which were 
interesting things about Shakespeare. 

When the guests arrived, the hostess 
used many quotations from the plays in 
greeting, and after the display had been 
looked over at leisure, each lady was 
given a score card on which were written 
some of Shakespeare's proverbs. 

The hostess then called upon her guests 
to introduce themselves in character, and 
the one who had chosen Gertrude of 
Denmark stepped forward and gave 
“Sweets to the sweet,”’ as a clue to her 
identity. It was not quickly guessed, but 
Portia, with ‘*The quality of mercy is 
not strained,” and Richard the Third with 
‘“A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a 
horse!” were soon discovered. 

After all had thus been introduced, 
a print of the Chandos portrait of Shake- 
speare was given to the one who had recog- 
nized the most characters. 

Before the simple refreshments were 
served two musical friends sang “‘ My lady 
sweet, arise,’ and ‘‘Ariel’s Song,” and 
the hostess gave a reading from Hamlet. 

So much interest was aroused by the 
accounts of this little party that the 
husbands of some of the guests, being of 
a literary turn of mind, petitioned the 
hostess to give them a chance to see her 
interesting Shakespearean collection. 


Provided It Does Not Cost 


Much, a Bit of Gaiety in 
War Time Helps to Keep 
Your Spirits Up 


An Autograph Party 


for August 


Invitations were sent out for “An 
Autograph Party,” with no explanations 
or demands. When the puzzled guests 
arrived, each was conducted to the 
library to “‘register,”’ a card being pro- 
vided, with the request that something be 
written upon it but not signed. The 
words written were to be few lines or many, 
a sentiment or a bald statement, it mat- 
tered not what, just so there was a good 
sample of individual writing. These cards 
were numbered, and later, when all were 
assembled, were passed around for the 
guests to guess the identity of the writers. 
Each guest was given a very clever score 
card decorated with hieroglyphics of 
various kinds, cuneiform inscriptions, 
picture writing, Indian signs, dots and 
dashes of telegraphy, and so forth. It 
was surprising to note how few recognized 
the writing of friends at first glance; the 
men were more proficient than the women. 

One of the guests, who was especially 
interested in handwriting, gave an enter- 
taining little talk on character in hand- 
writing, and read the characteristics of 
the company in their autographs, much to 
their amusement and interest. This party 
was voted one of the most entertaining. 

Another idea is to use a collection of 
photographs, picked up when abroad per- 
haps, for an evening of travel talk. A 
thimble tea is good, too, at which all the 
old quilts and other needlework of a by- 
gone .day will form the note of interest. 
A butterfly party in August is attractive 
if the household is fortunate enough to 
contain a lover of the bright-winged in- 
sects. If the butterflies are mounted, and 
some one knows many interesting things 
about them, even the laymen will enjoy 
hearing the curious facts. 


Patriotic Parties 


For 3 cents postage plans for a Knitting 
Party will be sent; for 6 cents postage plans 
for a Red Cross party will be sent, with 
good ways to make money for war work. 


CUT-OUTS 


We have a set of the best cut-outs you ever 
saw. In the set are an elephant, a giraffe, 
and a little boy. They are on stiff card- 
board, all ready to be cut out, and are 
jointed so they stand alone. Their arms 
and legs and even the elephant’s trunk wi-l 
move. The set is 13 cents postpaid. 
Address Entertainment Editor, Good 
Housekeeping, 119 West 40th St., iN. City. 





When the high-school students 
start in to help with the har- 
vest, the work is as good as 
done. They make up for their 
youth and inexperience by 
their youth and enthusiasm 


Gathering pears is an easy job 
for an office man. He can pick 
so much of the fruit in one spot, 
without moving the ladder, 
that it is almost equivalent to 
his good old stationary desk 


Gathering the 
HARVEST 


By Lewis and Mary Theiss 


NE of the difficulties in the way of complete cooperation 
among Americans with regard to the production and 
conservation of food is our failure as yet to comprehend 
the crushing shortage of food in Europe and to grasp our 

true relationship in the matter. Ever since George Washington 
congratulated the nation on its “splendid isolation,” we have 
resolutely kept ourselve$ politically apart from all the rest of the 
world, until we have come to feel that between us and the world 
generally there is no real and vital connection of any sort. 

Yet Europe and America stand to each other, with regard to the 
food supply, exactly like water-tanks connected by a pipe. Sud- 
denly empty one tank, and the water from the other tank flows 
into it until the contents of both tanks stand at a common level. 

For generations Europe has not been self-supporting. Our 
Allies, even in times of peace, raised probably not more than half 


One way of harvesting the corn is to let the hogs do it. 
They work longer hours than any other volunteer helpers 


When the fodder is in the shock this year, 

there will be no frost on the pump- 

kins. The juvenile army of harvest- 

ers will see that every one of them is COURTIEY DEPT. OF AGRIC 
conserved for Thanksgiving somewhere . 


LIURE 





A sickle may seem a bit un- 
wieldy after using the pen for 
years, but one gets the knack 
of it far quicker, and somehow 
it seems to be more fun to add 
shocks than to add cclumns 


Whether picking beans or 
sorting apples, club women 
add distinction to the task. 
The gay tent for rest and re- 
freshment at the noon hour 
helps them to do better work 





COURTESY DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE 








half we ) 


Grapes are really being “‘conserved.” Old-fashioned grape-butter 
on brown bread will take the place of the iced cakes we used to have 


At last the city man is having a 
chance to learn what a cantaloup 
looks like between meals. They are 
as attractive in the fields, hot from 
the sun, as on the table, filled with ice 
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of their own food. Now their home pro- 
duction is so tremendously reduced that 
they must import far more food than they 
normally do. In peace times they had 
many food tanks to draw on—Russia, 
Rumania, India, Australia, South Amer- 
ica, and the islands in the far oceans, as 
well as America. Now, when they need 
to import more food, the submarines, like 
so many stop-cocks, have shut off the flow 
of food from practically every tank but 
the American tank. Hence the burden of 
supplying food, which once was borne by 
all the world, now falls solely upon us. 
And it must continue to be borne by us 
until victory is achieved and the sub- 
marine is mastered. 

How rapidly the contents of our own 
food tank are settling is well shown by a 
few figures. Canada and the United States 
must supply the bulk of the food exported 
to our Allies. Together we have a normal 
annual surplus of 227,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. Yet in 1918 the smallest importa- 
tion of wheat that will keep our Allies and 
the European neutrals—whom we 
must also help to feed—from ac- 
tual starvation is 577,000,000 bush- 
els. To send that amount, we are 
going without wheat ourselves. 

If wheat were the only thing of 

which there is a shortage, it would 
be a small matter. But we must 
send every other kind of food, par- 
ticularly meat, fat, and sugar. 
And just as all the wheat is run- 
ning out of our food tank, so other 
foods are flowing to Europe at a 
rate almost beyond belief. During 
the three years preceding the war, 
our annual meat exports averaged 
less than 500,000,000 pounds. Last 
year we shipped abroad 2,000,000,- 
ooo pounds—an increase of more 
than 400 percent. In round num- 
bers our 1913 butter exports totaled 
slightly more than 2,500,000 
pounds. Last year we exported 
more than 26,750,000 pounds. 
Our cheese shipments increased 
from 2,500,c09 pounds in 1913 to 
more than 66,00c,000 pounds in 
1917. And the exportation of con- 
densed milk jumped from 16,500,- 
000 tO 259,000.000 pounds. 

Strive as hard as we can, we are 
utterly unable to put food into our food 
tank as fast as it is flowing out. Our 
surplus is gone. Our food supply is swiftly 
and steadily settling toward the food level 
of the European tank, and that level is 
barely above the starvation mark. 

Unless we can produce food faster than 
we have so far been able to do, our own 
supplies will continue to shrink and prices 
to soar. Honor, common sense, even rank 
selfishness, compel us to share what we 
have with our Allies, for without adequate 
food they cannot continue to fight. The 
American tank, then, must continue to be 
the main food reservoir for the forces of 
democracy, irrespective of where they are 
situated. Our great task is to keep enough 
food in that reservoir so that the contents 
in the tanks of our Allies may never be 
lowered to the actual famine level. 

And in this critical situation we find our 
farmers facing unprecedented difficulties. 
For ten years past the cry has been going 
up from the farms that help was becoming 
scarce. Since we entered the war, it is 
estimated at least 600,000 farm-hands 


Gathering the Harvest 


have been taken from the soil by industry 
and the draft. Thus handicapped, the 
farmers of America are asked to produce 
food as they never did before. 

It is asking the impossible. Nobody 
realizes that so keenly as the farmers. 
Early in the year the Federal Board of 
Farm Organizations, which represents 
2,000,000 organized farmers, memorialized 
President Wilson, saying, ‘‘ Under existing 
conditions we cannot equal the production 
of 1917, much less surpass it.” Yet we 
must have larger crops. We are pleading 
with the farmers to produce them. But 
unless we do something to help the farmers, 
they cannot respond as we want them 
to do. 

What, then, is the farmer’s principal 
difficulty, and what can those of us who 
are not farmers do to help the farmers? 

The farmer’s greatest difficulty is in 
getting his crops harvested. One man 
with a team of horses can prepare and 
plant ten to fifteen acres of land with corn 
in two weeks or less, but when that corn 


First Things First 


The message first in importance this 
month is given in word and picture on 
these three pages. It’s this: Get in the 
Harvest! Whatever else we do, we 
must do that. Just as surely as food 
will win the war, lack of food will lose 
the war. Not only should the big basic 
crops be gathered, but the odds and 
ends of gardens and orchards as well, 
for these will release more food for over- 
seas, where our boys are depending on 
us. We can eat makeshifts and substi- 
tutes at home; we must doit. Between 
victory and defeat, between life and 
death for men and nations, stands food. 
We have it aplenty. Let’s save it—and 


Win the War 


is ready for the harvest, one man can not 
begin to care for it, if it is to be saved from 
frost and other injury. He must have 
help. The producer of wheat can sow vast 
areas with tractors, because he can plow 
and plant during many days, but when 
the wheat is ripe it must be harvested 
promptly, or the grain will shell out and 
be lost. Similarly the orchardist can 
prune and spray and cultivate, during the 
long growing period, with a limited num- 
ber of helpers, but when fall comes, and 
his trees hang heavy with hundreds of 
bushels of fruit, he must have many hands 
to gather his products. 

When we entered the war and appealed 
to the farmers to plant as never before, 
they did it, trusting that the harvesters 
would be provided. The expected assis 
tance failed, and our farmers lost the crops 
on thousands of acres, and with them the 
time and money that had gone into the 
planting. The result is a decreased plant- 
ing of many crops this year, because the 
farmer cannot afford to take a chance 
again. This year the nation must not fail 





the farmer. Everything that is planted 
must be harvested, and the farmer mug 
be encouraged to plant more next seasop, 
for the food shortage is certain to continye 
for many years. 

We can supply the assistance needed, 
even though we have no governmental 
machinery as yet to draft men for agri. 
cultural service. But we shall have to 
render that assistance ourselves—you and 
I, and all the rest of us who are not farm. 
ers. Just as we are cooperating to reduce 
wheat consumption, and increase garden 
production, and supply governmental 
loans, and furnish soldiers with socks, so 
we must add to our duties that of helping 
with the harvest. We must do this—you 
and I—because there is nobody else in all 
the United States to do it. This is a goy. 
ernment of the people, by the people, for 
the people. That means that we ourselves 
must do whatever is necessary to do— 
and helping the farmer is an absolute te- 
cessity. 

With fifty-five percent of us living in 
cities this may seem like an impos- 
sible task. It is not. What the 
farmers need is assistance for short 
periods at certain times, and 
through organization it is easy to 
supply such assistance. 

Wherever it is possible, organ- 
izations that are already in exis- 
tence should be utilized for this 
purpose. The state of Pennsyl- 
vania, for instance, has a Labor 
Department, which conducts an 
employment bureau with local 
headquarters in various parts of 
the state. When the farmers in his 
district were so sorely in need of 
help last fall, Superintendent L. J. 
Fisk, of Zone Five, decided that he 
could serve agriculture just as 
effectually as he had been aiding 
industry. The city of Williams- 
port is his headquarters. Mr. Fisk 
issued an appeal through the local 
newspapers to all men who were 
willing to help the farmers with 
the harvests, particularly those 
who had knowledge of farm work, 
to enlist with him for week-end 
service in the country. Within 
a few days three hundred men had 
volunteered. Then Superinten- 

dent Fisk, through the newspapers, it- 
formed the farmers of that fact. 

A farmer who lived fifteen miles from 
Williamsport saw the announcement and 
hurried to Mr. Fisk’s office. ‘‘I’m stuck 
and stuck bad,” he said. ‘I’ve got forty- 
five acres of corn ready to cut, and unless 
it is cut before frost, I'll just about be 
ruined. Can you help me?” 

At eight-thirty the next Sunday morn 
ing, thirty-eight men, headed by Supern- 
tendent Fisk, boarded a train, and at mine- 
thirty were at work in the corn field. Be- 
fore dark the forty-five acres of corn were 
cut, and the possible loss of several thou 
sand bushels of grain was averted. To save 
time, these volunteers carried their own 
lunches, but the farmer provided hot 
coffee. The workers received $2.50 apiece 
for their day’s work. 

On another Sunday Mr. Fisk provided 
fifteen men, who were taken several miles 
in motor-cars by the farm owner needing 
them. With six men already employed 
on the place, these men husked 1100 bush- 
els of corn and (Continued on page 114) 
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AVE the grains of sugar. This is 
the plea for conservation canning 
Though we are assured 






of fruits. 

of sufficient sugar for the canning 
demand, yet many housewives have con- 
sidered seriously reducing the amount of 
fruit they ordinarily can. Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING INSTITUTE finds that sugar may 
be conserved in another way — by using 
a substitute sweetening instead of sugar 
in the sirups. 

Heretofore, corn-sirup and honey have 
been used extensively in sugarless cookies, 
cakes, candies, and desserts of all kinds. 
Until recently little thought has been 
given to the use of these same sweetenings 
i the sirups for canning fruits. Why 
should not corn-sirup and honey be used, 
since both are plentiful in the market and 
within the reach of all, whether in the city 
or the country? Goop HoUSsEKEEPING 
INstiruTE has used both sirups in can- 
ling fruits, with excellent results. 

The method of canning with corn-sirup 
ot honey is very much like the method 
When using sugar. As in any kind of 
canning, the fruit should, if possible, be 
Iteshly picked, and no imperfect fruit 
should be used. Only as much fruit should 
be plepared as can be cooked while it still 
Telains its color and crispness. Before 
Preparing the fruit in any way, the wise 
ousekeeper will have her sirup made 

iling hot, ready to add to it. A medium- 
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thin sirup is used this year for all fruit 
canning. The amount of sirup prepared 
depends upon the amount of fruit to be 
canned and the closeness of the pack in the 
jar. However, it has been found that 
about one cupful of prepared sirup is 
needed for each pint jar of fruit, or two 
cupfuls for each quart jar of fruit. Fora 
medium-thin sirup the most satisfactory 
proportion of corn-sirup or honey to water 
is as follows: to every cupful of sirup, 
either corn or honey, add three cupfuls of 
water. Put the sirup and water in a sauce- 
pan and place over a slow fire. Allow it to 
simmer gently for ten minutes. Or one 
cupful of sugar and one cupful of either 
corn-sirup or honey with six cupfuls of 
water may be used to make the prepared 
sirup. 

Choose clean, perfect jars, covers, and 
approved rubbers. Wash the jars and 
covers in clean, hot, soapy water, tak- 
ing special care if they have been used 
the year previous. Rinse them in hot 
water—plenty of it—then place in a large 
pan, cover with boiling water, and keep 
them hot until you are ready to fill them. 
Just before placing the rubbers on the 
jars, dip them in boiling water. 

All large, hard fruits must be washed 
before paring. To do this, a soft cloth 
dipped in cold water is most successful. 
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Peaches and plums may easily be peeled 
by dropping them in boiling water for a 
few minutes. To do this, place the fruit 
in a wire basket or cheese-cloth bag and 
lower into boiling water to cover. Three 
minutes should be sufficient to loosen the 
skin so that it may be removed easily. 
Immediately after removing from the 
boiling water, plunge the fruit into cold 
water. 

Such fruits as pears, apples, cherries, 
or plums may be canned with the stem on. 
They may be canned either whole or cut 
into halves or quarters. Cherries and 
plums are usually canned with the stone 
in, although it may be removed if preferred. 
\s the fruit is prepared, pack it into the 
hot, clean jars. In packing such fruits as 
pears and peaches, a more sightly jar re- 
sults by having the outer edge of the fruit 
against the jar, rather than the core. As 
in the canning of vegetables, the jars 
should be filled only to within or.e-half 
inch of the top. After the jars have been 
filled with fruit, the addition of the sirup 
is the next step. Fill the jars with sirup 
to within one-quarter inch of the top. Be 
sure that the sirup is boiling hot. Then 
place the rubbers and covers on the jars and 
adjust the clamp. Do not touch the lower 
clamp, if the jars are of the Lightning type. 
With the Mason jar, put on the rubber 
and cover and screw the collar sufficiently 
to hold it on. (Continued on page 123) 
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All photographs are 
taken in our own 
kitchen-laboratory 
by the Bradley and 
Merrill Studios 
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HIS year the country is produc- 
ing large quantities of perish- 
able foods that must be saved 
for storage, canned, or properly 
dried. Drying food for safe-keeping is a 
new idea to the average American house- 
wife. Yet it is one she will hear more and 
more of in this hour of war-time food 
conservation. Every home should make 
drying a part of its program of patriotic 
thrift. Any housewife with ordinary 
kitchen equipment can dry and dry suc- 
cessfully. It is one of the simplest and 
best ways for taking care of certain 
products. When the market is oversup- 
plied and prices are low, she can lay in a 
stock, dry it, and store it away for win- 
ter’s emergency, without taking up much 
storage room. A whole barrel of rhubarb 
may be tied up ina paper bag. Then, too, 
small amounts of vegetables, which are too 
small to can conveniently, can be dried 
and saved. There is no expense for cans, 
and with ordinary care there is no loss. 

The work requires little time and less 

skill, and the dried vegetables and fruits, 
properly cooked, are fully as good as 
canned ones. 

Sun-drying has much to recommend it, 
as there is no expenditure of fuel and no 
danger of the fruits and vegetables be- 
coming overheated. An inexpensive tray 
may be made at home. Make an oblong 
frame, 36 inches long and 18 inches wide, 
of four strips of wood, one and one-half 
inches wide, and one-half inch thick. 
Galvanized wire netting of one-half inch 
mesh may be stretched across the bottom 
of the frame and fastened with small 
staples. Or laths one-eighth inch apart 
may be secured across the bottom of the 
frame. If the trays are made of uniform 
size, they may be stacked one on top of 
the other and protected from the rain by 
canvas. Only bright, sunny days should 
be chosen for sun-drying, as rain and dew 
cause the products to decay. Place the 
trays between chairs, or on legs, to allow 
a complete circulation of air under and 
above the fruits. Place cheese-cloth on 
the trays before laying on the fruit. To 
prevent flies and mosquitoes from touch- 
ing the fruit, a covering of cheese-cloth 
should be placed over the fruit, supported 
so that it will not rest directly on the food. 
Once or twice during the day the vegeta- 
bles or fruits should be turned so that the 
moisture can be evaporated evenly. 

For the housewife who has a coal- 
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Blanch in boiling water to cover. 
Pat gently between dry towels 





Dry in a kerosene oven 


Dry in a water bath 
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Vegetables should be 
washed, pared, and 
cut into slices from 
one-eighth to one. 
quarter inch t hick 


Can't Can You Can Dry 


By Dorothy B. Marsh 





range, a very simple and convenient rack 
may be made 24 inches high, and 27 
inches wide. Four poles or strips of wood 
24 inches high are used as the framework, 
the galvanized-wire mesh trays held by 
hooks so that they can easily be removed 
when laying the products on them. By 
attaching this drier to a pulley from the 
ceiling it may easily be moved to the re- 
quired height. Four trays make a conven- 
ient number, although products may be 
dried successfully with five or six trays. 
Stretch cheese-cloth over the trays before 
laying on the vegetables or fruit, and 
cover them with cheese-cloth as a protec- 
tion against dust or flies. During the 
drying process the rack should be raised 
far enough above the stove to maintain 
a temperature of 110°-150°F. 

There is on the market a tray-like 
dehydrator consisting of two compart- 
ments, one for water and one for vege- 
tables. This may be placed either ona 
coal- or gas-range, with only sufficient 
heat to maintain a temperature of 110° 
to 150°F. Only by using a thermometer 
can this temperature be maintained. 
Cheese-cloth is spread over the tray, and 
the slices of vegetables or fruit are placed 
side by side, with the thermometer in the 
center of the tray. 

The use of an-electric fan in drying 
proves as efficient as sun-drying for those 
who already own the fan, as there is no 
danger of the food scorching. Arrange 
the tray so that there is a complete circu- 
lation of air under and above. Place the 
fan in such a manner that the current ol 
air from the fan will fall directly on the 
tray. Only a few hours’ running of the 
fan is required to dry most vegetable 
completely. 

Oven-drying in a gas-range is an effec- 
tive method with a well-regulated temper 
ature. Galvanized-wire trays may be 
placed over the grates in the oven for use 
in drying products. Cover the trays with 
cheese-cloth and spread the vegetables on 
them. An oven thermometer is an abso- 
lute necessity to keep an even tempera 
ture. Place this in a conspicuous position 
in your oven. If your gas-range has a pr 
lot, the temperature is evenly regulated, 
and to maintain the correct temperature, 
it will only be necessary to keep the pilot 
turned very low. If the oven has 10 
pilot, the temperature will have to be 
carefully watched and the burners turn 
as low as possible. 
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In using the kerosene 
sove in drying, soap- 
stones should be placed 
over each burner to pre- 
vent the heat from _be- 
coming too intense. Place 
galvanized-wire trays 
over the grates in the 
oven. Arrange the grates 
with two or three inches 
betweeneach. Cover the 
trays with cheese-cloth 
and spread the sliced 
products on the tray. The 
oven thermometer should 
be placed in a conspicuous 
position. In using the soap- 
stone, turn the burners very 
low until the stones are thor- 
oughly heated. Then the 
burners may be turned off en- 
tirely, and the temperature 
will be maintained from the 
heat of the stones. If six or 
more hours are required for 
drying, it may be necessary 
to light the burners again 
before the end of the process. 
Turn the vegetables constant- 
ly, that they may dry evenly. 

With equipment ready, the housewife 
may start on the preparation of the 
products. Just as in canning, cleanliness 
is a real essential in the drying process. 
All products and utensils used must be 
can. If the knives are not clean, they 
will discolor the fruits and vegetables. 
Perfectly dried products depend largely 
upor the condition of the fruit or vegeta- 
ble in the beginning. For that reason, 
have them as fresh and perfect in 
shape as possible. If the products are 
overripe, the fibers have softened and 
the dried product cannot retain the 
original shape. Use fresh, ripe, perfect 
products. 

Wash the products carefully, taking 
special care with green and root vegeta- 
bles. These should be washed in several 
waters to remove every bit of grit and 
sand. Salted water helps to remove 
insects. Fruits should be wiped care- 
fully with a dampened cloth before peel- 
ing or blanching them. After being thor- 
oughly washed, the products are pared 
and sliced. Onions, carrots, turnips, 
kohlrabi, and celeriac should be either 
scraped or a thin peeling removed. Then 
slice them into slices from one-eighth to 
one-quarter inch thick. Beets should be 
blanched long enough to loosen the skins, 
the skins removed, and the beets cut into 
one-eighth-inch slices. With cabbage, 
remove the outside leaves and split the 





Condition for three days, then pack in paper receptacles 
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Dry in the sun 





Roa 


Dry over your coal-range or in the attic 















Dry in your gas-range 


cabbage through the mid- 
dle. Remove the woody 
core and slice the cabbage 
into thin strips, using a 
knife or scissors. In dry- 
ing potatoes, they should 
be boiled ‘or steamed from 
ten to fifteen minutes, de- 
pending upon the size. 
Then remove the skins 
and slice in’ one-eighth- 
inch slices. With pumpkin 
and squash, pare and cut 
them into one-half-inch 
strips. Corn is blanched 
and the kernels then removed 
from the cob. Fruits with 
stones may or may not be pit- 
ted. Peaches are usually dried 
unpeeled with stones removed. 

Plums are prepared in the 
same manner. 

_In-slicing the vegetables, 
care must be taken not to slice 
them too thin, as the pieces 
are more difficult to handle in 
drying, lose somewhat in 
flavor, and cannot be used to 

advantage when prepared for 

the table. From one-eighth 
to one-quarter inch is a good_thickness 
for most vegetables. After being pared 
and sliced, all vegetables that darken in 
color should be dropped into cold, salted 
brine, allowing one teaspoonful of salt to 
each quart of water. 

Vegetables may or may not be 
blanched after being pared and sliced. 
Blanching is not essential for successful 
drying. However, experiment has shown 
that the blanching process seems to re- 
move the strong odor and flavor of some 
vegetables and softens and loosens the 
fiber, making evaporation more uniform. 
Goop HovusEKEEPING INSTITUTE has 
dried vegetables with and _ without 
blanching, and finds that the result is 
equally satisfactory in both cases. If the 
vegetables are blanched, this should be 
done in boiling water to cover. Either a 
wire basket or cheese-cloth bag should be 
used. After’-blanching the required 
number of minutes, remove the product 
from the water and turn out on dry 
towels. Cold dipping is not necessary to 
the drying process. Pat the vegetables 
gently between the towels to remove all 
moisture, or expose them to the sun for a 
few minutes. As much moisture as possi- 
ble should be removed with the dry 
towels, as the length of time of drying de- 
pends largely upon the amount of mois- 
ture removed after the products have 


been blanched. (Continued on page 112) 
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Cream 
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VEN though it is not possible to 
use cream in the abundance that 
has hitherto been available, 
nevertheless it is possible to 

serve a frozen dessert that has all the cool, 
appetizing qualities of ice-cream, together 
with an abundance of nutriment, even 
though it is not enriched by cream itself. 

Unfortunately, the supply of milk, 
and consequently of butter fat, is limited. 
In order that plenty of whole milk may 
be available for ordinary family use and 
especially for consumption by the chil- 
dren, the Food Administration has asked 
every housekeeper to use cream only as 
a food and not as a luxury. Too often 
the frozen-cream dessert must come 
within this latter class. But house- 
keepers all over the country will be more 
than willing to use the fruit sherbet, the 
milk sherbet, and the simple custard 
mixtures, once they are shown how to 
make and freeze them, especially since 
they form one of the substitutes that will 
prove less expensive. 

Nutritious frozen desserts can actually 
be counted as part of the meal. For this 
reason I am not including the water-ices. 
These can easily be made wherever fruit 
and ice are abundant. Their chief use, 
however, is for refreshment and not for 
nutrition. 

The sugar to be used is an important 
consideration. We have been accus- 
tomed to allow at least one cupful of 
sugar to a quart of liquid in making ice- 
creams, and from one to one and one-half 
cupfuls—depending upon the acidity of 
the fruit used—in making milk sherbet. 
By actual experiment I have found thai in 
most cases this proportion can be abso- 
lutely cut in half, thus accomplishing a 
material saving in sugar. The result was 
sufficiently sweet for the majority of tastes, 
and the product proved to be more refresh- 
ing. If the flavor of honey is liked, it can 
be used in place of all the sugar. The 
honey flavor seems to blend especially 
well with peaches and almond flavoring. 
In many cases, however, the distinctive 
flavor of the honey tends to detract from 
the natural flavor of the fruit. 

The recipes included in this article are 
intended for use with a two-quart ice- 
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Cones of sherbet may be piled 
in a dish to facilitate the serving 


cream freezer. This will make sufficient to 
serve at least twelve people, using the cone 
pictured in the illustration as the basis for 
serving. If only enough for a one-quart 
freezer is desired, the recipe can easily 
be divided in half. For a gallon of the 
frozen dessert, multiply the recipe by two. 

Use the following recipe as the founda- 
tion for making milk sherbets: To one 
and one-quarter cupfuls of any concentrat- 
ed fruit-juice or crushed fruit add three- 
fourths to one cupful of sugar. Stir until 
the sugar is well dissolved, then add one 
quart of whole milk slowly. If the fruit 
is very acid, the milk may curdle. This 
is rather unsightly but does not impair the 
quality or appearance of the sherbet after 
it is frozen. 

For rhubarb milk sherbet, cut up a 
quart of rhubarb as for making sauce, 
pour over it a cupful of hot water, 
and cook until the rhubarb begins to 
soften; strain, and proceed as above. 
To make mint milk sherbet, strip a cup- 
ful of mint leaves from the stems, bruise 








Patriotic ice-cream molds fur- 
nish a novel way of serving ices 








It is a simple matter to make 
frozen desserts with proper tools 


Below is the famous Liberty Bell 
molded from peach milk sherbet 


them slightly, and pour over them one 
cupful of boiling water. Let cool and 
use this in place of the fruit-juice. A few 
drops of green vegetable coloring adds 
to the attractiveness of this sherbet. 
To make a plain honey sherbet, use honey 
for the sweetening and add one tea- 
spoonful of almond extract. Add more 
milk, enough to make up for the lack 
of fruit-juice. 

A foundational frozen custard may be 
made as follows: Scald one quart of milk 
in a double-boiler. Mix together one- 
fourth cupful of sugar, two tablespoonfuls 
of cornstarch, and a few grains of salt. 
Pour the scalded milk over this mixture 
and return it to the double-boiler. Cook 
for fifteen to twenty minutes. Beat one 
egg until light with another one-fourth 
cupful of sugar. Add it gradually to the 
hot-milk mixture and cook for three min- 
utes longer. Remove from fire, let get 
thoroughly cold, and add one to one and 
one-half cupfuls of crushed fruit. Any of 
the fruits or flavors, with the possible 
exception of the rhubarb and mint, 
may be used here. In the fall months, 
when apples are available, apple sauce will 
make a pleasant change. Vanilla, cho- 
colate, cocoa, coffee, and caramel frozen 
custards can be made with this formula in 
the usual manner, in which case add more 
milk, enough to make up the three pints 
of liquid. This is the amount needed to 
make two quarts of custard when frozen. 
For vanilla custard add one-half table- 
spoonf! vanilla extract. For chocolate 
custard, melt one and one-half squares 0! 
chocolate and dilute with enough hot 
water to pour easily, then add to the 
custard mixture. To make cocoa custard, 
mix one-fourth cupful of cocoa with the 
sugar and cornstarch. _ Caramel frozen 
custard may be made by melting all or part 
of the sugar and then dissolving it in the 
hot milk before proceeding to make the 
custard. No other flavoring is necessary. 
To make coffee frozen custard, scald one- 
third cupful of coarsely ground coffee 
with the milk, strain and proceed as 
above. If the fruit which is to be added 
to the custard mixture is very SOUT, 
sprinkle it with two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar before adding it. 
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Iced tea with oranges and a bit of mint is new. 
This new set makes porch serving easy and con- 


without a trace of wheat. 





Serve with cookies made 


venient. The dishes on this page were loaned by Ovington Bros., New York 


E may be pledged to be 

“strictly wheatless”; we may 

be roughing it ten miles from 

a lemon, or cutting down costs 
in a three-room bungalow, but when our 
friends drop in, we do love to be hospitable! 
Fortunately nothing precludes the enjoy- 
ment of midsummer diinks, refreshingly 
fruity and delicious, or of the dainty, not 
too sweet cakes which we housekeepers 
have learned to produce from ‘‘substi- 
tute” flours. 

The country woman has a better chance 
than her city sister, dependent on stereo- 
typed markets, to acquire that delightful 
asset, a specialty. Honey, for instance, is 
an ambrosial ‘‘sweetener” for any drink 
compounded of fruit juices. Spearmint, 
peppermint, sweet cicely, and other wild 
herbs serve to vary flavors. Cherry nectar 
and raspberry shrub have a distinction all 
their own; and sweet cider, like grape- 
juice, heated to the boiling point and put 
up in sealed jars, is as useful and as whole- 
some as it is inexpensive. Dandelions 
blossom in October as well as in May, and 
to most people dandelion cordial is a de- 
lightful novelty. Rhubarb, again, we have 
always with us, but few know how satis- 
lactorily it takes the place of the lemon 
in compounding punches. 

The following recipes are intended to sug- 
gest a range of new materials or combina- 
tions which the individual Kitchen Soldier 
may adopt from her own environment. 
Sugar should be used only in the form of 
4 sirup; boil it in water sufficient to dis- 
solve it thoroughly, and cool before adding 
It to the other ingredients. Ice is gener- 
ally a welcome addition, though water 
tresh from a deep, cold well should make 
it unnecessary. 

Apple Tree Dulcet. Whip to a froth a 
half tumblerful of apple jelly, and beat in 
slowly one cupful of boiling water. Add 
one quart of sweet cider and a trace of 
hutmeg or other spice for flavoring. Chill 
before Serving. This may be topped with 
the stiffly-beaten white of an egg and gar- 


nished with a sprig of mint, if desired. 

Cherry Nectar. To two quarts of 
sweet, juicy cherries stemmed and 
stoned, add three cupfuls of cider vine- 
gar and a few of the cracked pits. Let 
stand for three or four days, stirring 
occasionally. Strain through a bag, 
squeezing hard, and to every. pint of 
juice add one pint of sugar or two scant 
cupfuls of honey. Boil twenty minutes 
and put up in bottles or glass jars. 
Two tablespoonfuls will flavor a glass 
of water deliciously. Wild raspberries 
or blackberries may take the place of the 
cherries. 

Dandelion Cordial. “Over two quarts of 
dandelion blossoms pour four quarts of 
boiling water and let stand overnight. 
Strain, and add to the liquid three pounds 
of sugar dissolved in boiling water, and 
two oranges and one lemon, sliced thin. 
Let stand for three days and strain before 
serving. 

Rhubarb Punch. Prepare one quart of 
rhubarb as for the table; cover well with 
boiling water and let stand until cold. 
Boil together for five minutes one cupful 
of sugar, one cupful of water, six cloves, 
one inch of stick cinnamon, and one piece 
of ginger-root. Strain, add the water from 
the rhubarb, chill, and serve with ice and 
a few floating rose petals. 

Mint Grape-juice. Pick from the stems 
a cupful of fresh mint leaves. A few 
sprigs of peppermint may be added. 
Bruise slightly and pour over them one 
pint of boiling water. Strain when cold 
and add one pint of grape-juice with sugar 
sirup and cracked ice or cold water to 
taste. A tiny sprig of mint should float 
in each glass. Rhubarb and grape-juice 
offer another excellent combination, as 
do mint and lemon, or the juice of fresh 
berries. Grape-juice alone is never quite 
so good as when sweetened with honey. 

Gingerade. Cut into thin slices two 
ounces of green ginger-root and two 


lemons; add one quart of boiling water 
and boil for fifteen minutes. 


Strain, and 





DRINKS 
that Clink 


By Rachel F. Dahlgren 


When there are no lemons in the 
pantry, use rhubarb from the garden 

















Apple Tree Dulcet topped with 
stiffly-beaten egg-white and a 


sprig of mint is delicious 


when cool, add one cupful of orange, pine- 
apple, or other fruit juice, with sugar sirup 
to taste. Dilute with water or cracked 
ice. A spice of sweet cicely, sarsaparilla, 
or other aromatic roots often found about 
country places, gives this drink a pleasant 
wild flavor. 

And now for one or two wheatless cakes 
to serve with our tray of glasses: 

Barley Brittles 


1g cupful margarin lg teaspoonful soda 

1 cupful brown or maple- !% teaspoonful mixed 
sugar spices 

14 cupful sour milk About 2!% cupfuls barley 

1 teaspoonful salt flour 


Cream together the margarin and the sugar, 
add the sour milk and one cupful of barley 
flour mixed with the salt, soda, and spices. 
Add enough flour to make a dough stiff enough 
toroll. Roll wafer thin, cut in squares or 
diamonds, dust with sugar and nutmeg, and 
bake in a brisk oven. 

Oatmeal Droplets 
1s teaspoonful 
powder _ 

14 teaspoonful salt 

1 cupful oat flour 

5 1 cupful buckwheat flour 
¢ cupful seeded raisins 

Mix in the order given, sifting all the dry 
ingredients together. Drop from a teaspoon 
on greased pans and bake in a moderate oven, 

Bachelor’s Buttons 


16 teaspoonful salt 


1¢ cupful shortening baking- 


4 cupful brown sugar 
1 egg, well beaten 
14 cupful thick sour milk 


'g teaspoonful 


soda 
1 


1, cupful margarin 





19 cupful sugar lg teaspoonful baking- 
I egg well beaten powder 
2 tablespoonfuls cocoa 14 teaspoonful vanilla 


1 


; cupful rice flour 
Mix in the order given and drop from a tea- 
spoon on greased pans; bake in a moderate 


oven. 
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Recipes 
Tested and 
Approved in 


Save the Wheat 


1603 Total Calories 
166 Protein Calories 
I teaspoonful soda 


Wheatless Brown 
Bread 


1 cupful cooked oatmeal 
14 cupful molasses 1 teaspoonful salt 
1 cupful sour milk 1 teaspoonful baking-pow- 
2 cupfuls cornmeal der 

Add molasses to oatmeal. Sift soda, baking- 
powder, and salt with the cornmeal, adding to 
it the oatmeal. Stir in the milk and beat 
thoroughly. Turn into a well-greased mold 
and steam three or four hours. 
Mrs. B. L. Roberts, 15 Park Pl., Richwood, W. Va. 


1610 Total Calories 
264 Protein Calories 


Oat Muffins 


2 cupfuls oat flour 2 
4 tablespoonfuls cornmeal 1 teas»oontul salt 
4 teaspoonfuls baking- 1 cupf : milk ; 
powder 2 tablespoonfuls margarin 
Sift together the dry ingredients. Beat the 
eggs until light, combine with the milk and add 
to the mixture. Stir in the margarin melted. 
Beat well and pour into hot, greased muflin- 
pans. Bake in a moderate oven about twenty 
minutes. These are delicious served with 
margarin and sirup or honey. 
Mrs, Ada C. Brown, 333 N. Irvington Ave., Indian- 
apolrs, Ind. 


2 eges 


2610 Total Calories 
200 Protein Calories 


Tea Cakes 


14 cupful sour milk 

134 cupfuls barley flour 
16 cupful walnuts 

1 teaspoonful soda 
Whites of 2 eggs 

14 cupful seeded raisins 
I teaspoonful salt 


Yolks of 2 eggs 
44 cupful sugar _ 
14 cupful margarin 
I teaspoonful cinnamon 
14 teaspoonful cloves 
14 teaspoonful nutmeg 
14 cupful molasses 
Cream the margarin and sugar together. Add 
the yolks of eggs beaten until creamy, together 
with the molasses and sour milk. Sift the 
remaining dry ingredients together, reserving 
enough flour for raisins. Add the floured 
raisins and walnuts chopped fine. Lastly fold 
in the whites of eggs, beaten until stiff and 
dry. Pour into greased tins and bake in a 
moderate oven twenty minutes. 
Mrs. F. D. Brooks, New Berlin, New York. 
Liberty Muffins 1830 Total Calories 
190 Protein Calories 
1g teaspoonful cloves 
cinnamon 


1 cupful buckwheat flour 
1 cupful oat flour 


1g teaspoon 






1 cupful milk 1g teaspoc ginger 
2 tablespoonfuls sugar 3. teaspo s baking- 
2 tablespoonfuls shorten- powder 


ing I egg 
14 cup raisins or dates 1 teaspoonful salt 
Mix and sift dry ingredients, add milk, 
melted shortening, and beaten egg, and beat 
until smooth. Bake in greased muflin-tins in 
hot oven twenty-five to thirty minutes. 
Bertha Bode, 181 Eleventh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Owing to an error, the recipe for ‘“Ruth’s 
Rhubarb Marmalade” in the May Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, page 141, was incomplete. We 
repeat below the entire recipe. 


Ruth’s Rhubarb Marmalade 
4 pounds rhubarb 
1 pound seedless raisins 
3 pounds sugar 

Remove the juice from the lemon and 
oranges and combine with the rhubarb, cut 
into small pieces. Chop the rind of the lemon 
and oranges, and the seedless raisins fine, and 
add to the rhubarb. Mix all and let stand one- 
half hour. Add the sugar, bring to a boil, and 
simmer one hour, stirring very frequently. 
When the mixture becomes thick, pour into hot, 
wet, sterilized glasses and allow to stand until 

cool. When dry, cover with paraffin. 
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1 lemon 


2 oranges 
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SEND US ONLY 
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To those of you who know the 
repetition to tell you what and 
KEEPING INSTITUTE. But our 
that GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
105 West 39th Street, New York 
fit. It is a laboratory because 
every device, is tested with a 
It is a home because every test 
closely approximate those found 
up of Director, Consulting En- 
Advisor, Domestic Science 
clerks and assistants. They 
doing your experimenting for 
appearing in GCOD House. 
ment is first tried out. Not one 
mended in the editorial pages or 
ing pages until it has been thor- 
still wants recipes, but before a 
be subjected to a test in the IN. 
time, so we ask you to pardon 
able recipes. Food conservation 
Therefore, no longer send us your 
patriotic recipes. Enclose stamp 


BULLETINS STILL 
Household Engineering  30¢ 
Efficiency Kitchens 1c 
The House That Is a Home 5c 





Deviled Shrimp Baked in Ramekins 


Save the Meat 


Poor Man’s Cheese 1756 Total Calories 
Pudding 382 Protein Calories 
3 cupfuls milk 3 teaspoonfuls salt 
5 tablespoonfuls brown rice 2 cupfuls grated cheese 
Add the uncooked rice to the milk and 
pour into a buttered baking-dish. Bake until 
nearly tender in a slow oven, stirring occa- 
sionally. At the last stirring add the cheese 
and bake enough longer to brown it. 
Mabel R. Markham, Angola, Ind. 


Deviled Shrimp 





1368 Total Calories 
429 Protein Calories 

1 tablespoonful chopped 
sweet red pepper 


is} 


small cans shrimp 
cupful toasted bread- 


crums 2 eggs 
1 tablespoonful chopped 3 tablespoonfuls margarin 
parsley I teaspoonful salt 


small onion 


14 teaspoonful pepper 

About 1 cupful milk 

Put shrimp and onion through the food- 
chopper; add three-quarters of the crums, 
the parsley, red pepper, eggs beaten, one table- 
spoonful margarin melted, salt and pepper, and 
the milk to moisten. Place in buttered rame- 
kins, cover with the remaining crums, and 
dot with margarin. Brown in the oven. 


Mrs. F. W. Dorhaner, 1013 Thirty-first Ave., Gulfport, 
Miss. 


Baked Liver Pudding 736 Total Calories 

4oo Protein Calories 

2cupfuls cooked liver, 1 teaspoonful salt 
chopped Few grains of pepper 

2 cupfuls cooked oatmeal 1 cupful beef stock or water 
Stir all the ingredients together. Pour mix- 

ture into a greased baking-dish. Bake for one 

hour in a moderate oven. Serve hot. 


Mabel Liljedahl, 223 Welch St., Ames, Iowa. 


1362 Total Calories 
568 Protein Calories 
2 large oranyes 


14 cupful water 
7 alt 


Baked Oranges 
with Veal 
1 slice veal steak 
2 tablespoonfuls corn 
flour 1 teaspoonf 
1 tablespoonful margarin 14 teaspoonful pepper 
1 bay-leaf Parsley 
Order aslice of veal steak cut one inch thick; 
it will weigh about one and one-half pounds. 
Dip this in flour and place it in a greased 
casserole; dot over with bits of the margarin, 
sprinkle with salt and pepper, and add the bay- 
leaf. Peel and quarter the oranges and place 
these around the steak, add the water, and 
bake until golden brown, basting often. Serve 
on hot platter and alternate oranges with sprigs 
of parsley. Makea gravy using the remainder 
of the flour, seasoning, and water as needed. 
Pour gravy over the steak and serve at once. 
Mrs. J. H. Bender, 60 Berkeley Drive, Toledo, O. 






2030 Total Calories 
350 Protein Calories 
1 cupful rice 2 tablespoonfuls margarin 
3 hard-cooked eggs 3 tablespoonfuls « orn flour 
I cupful grated mild 1 teaspoonful salt 
cheese ¥% teaspoonful 1 ef 
114 cupful milk 14 teaspoonful paprika 
Cook rice till tender in boiling, salted water. 
Make a cheese sauce as follows: Melt the mar- 
garin, add flour, and cook till bubbling. Add 
milk gradually and cook till thickened, stir 
ring constantly. Add cheese and seasonings. 
Cook till cheese is melted. Make a mound 
of the rice on a platter. Slice the egg ane 
press into sides to form border. Pour the 
cheese sauce over all. 
Edna S. Swasey, 5 Story Terrace, Marblehe 


Rice Mound with 
Cheese Sauce 
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PATRIOTIC RECIPES 


|NSTITUTE as an old friend, it is 
where and why is GOOD HOUSE- 
new friends will want to know 
maintains a laboratory home at 
City, exclusively for their bene- 
every method, every recipe, 
precision of scientific research. 
is made under conditions that 
inareal home. Its staff is made 
gineer, Mechanician, Culinary 
Technician, and a corps of 
save you time and money by 
you. Every recipe and article 
KEEPING INSTITUTE Depart- 
household appliance is recom- 
is allowed space in the advertis- 
oughly tested. The INSTITUTE 
recipe can be accepted it must 
STITUTE kitchen. This takes 
any delay in returning unavail- 
requirements are our first guide. 
“best” recipes, but your best 
for return of unavailable recipes. 


AVAILABLE 

Cooking Utensils 15c 
Menu Building by Calories 6c 
Conservation Canning 10c 
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Parsnip Turnover Garnished with Radishes 


Save the Fat 


337 Tolal Calories 
51 Protein Calories 


Tomatce Slaw 


ll head cauliflower 1 teaspoonful mustard 
1atoes I teaspoonful sugar 
I green pepper 1g teaspoonful! pepper 
folk of 1 egg 1 teaspoonful oil 
¥4 cupful vinegar 1 tablespoonful cream 
2 teaspoonfuls salt 

Boil the cauliflower, broken into small pieces 
until tender. Slice the tomatoes thin and 
cut the peppers into shreds. Set in the re- 
frigerator to cool. Combine the oil and sea- 
sonings, and place over fire until heated 
throughout. Then add the beaten egg-yolk 
and cook until thick. Allow to cool, and add 
the cream. Just before serving, arrange cauli- 
flower around each slice of tomato, placing 
the shredded pepper across the tomato in 
latticework fashion. Allow one tablespoonful 
of the dressing to each serving. 
Mrs. L. E. Holton, 718 ¢ “herry St., Seattle, Washington. 





Tasty Salad 374 Total Calories 





Dressing 163 Protein Calories 
6 tablespoonfuls cottage 14 teaspoonful paprika 
cheese ; 14 green pepper 
I teaspoonful salt 2 red radishes 
3 tablespoonfuls lemon- Yolks of 2 hard-cooked eggs 


Juice 46 cupful rich buttermilk 


I clove garlic 
Rub the bowl with a clove of garlic cut. 
Op the green pepper and the radishes fine 
and mash the egg-yolks. Mix and beat all the 
Ingredients together well and pour dressing 
over any green salad. This dressing is espe- 
dally good on lettuce or romaine. 


Mrs.Nelle Hubbard Ermatinger, 644 Oakland Ave., Mil- 
waukee. Wis, 


Porkless Baked 
Beans 

I pound navy beans 

2 tablespoonfuls molasses 

2 tablespoonfuls corn-sirup 

1 tablespoonful salt ly 


3526 Total Calories 
455 Protein Calories 

I cupful boiling water 

1 teaspoonful mustard 

lg pound suet 

teaspoonful pepper 





Pick over the beans, cover them with cold 
water and let them soak overnight. Drain, 
cover with fresh water, and heat gradually to 
the boiling point. Drain, place the beans 
in bean-crock, add seasonings mixed with water, 
and bury the suet in the beans. Add enough 
water to cover the beans slightly. Place cover 
on bean-pot and bake in a slow oven eight to 
twelve hours, uncovering the béans the last 
hour of cooking. Keep the beans covered 
with liquid while baking. 
is Floris C. Thompson, 719 Third Ave., Eau Claire, 

1S. 


Parsnip Turnover 2105 Total Calories 

173 Protein Calories 
2 pounds parsnips I egg 
2 pounds potatoes 4 tablespoonfuls margarin 
3 tablespoonfuls hot, sa- 1% cupful milk 

vory fat Salt and pepper 

Pare or scrape parsnips and cut in thick 
slices, put them to boil in plenty of water. Pare 
potatoes and add them twenty minutes later. 
When all are tender, drain, mash, and season 
with margarin, milk, salt and pepper to taste, 
and add the egg beaten. Have ready in a larger 
frying-pan the hot, savory fat, turn in the 
parsnip mixture and let it brown slowly, lifting 
it from time to time with a spatula. When 


crisp and golden, fold over like an omelet and 
Rachel F. Dahlgren, Redding, Conn. 


serve hot. 


Our Own 
Laboratory 
Kitchen 


Save the Sugar 


Peach Polly 1364 Total Calories 
130 Protein Calories 


I quart can peaches 1 tablespoonful lemon- 
2 cupfuls soft stale war- juice 

bread crums 14 cupful sugar 

I tablespoonful margarin 

Arrange a layer of canned peaches in a 
greased baking-dish, sprinkle with the sugar, 
dot with bits of margarin, and add the crums. 
Pour over the top the juice from the peaches, 
to which the lemon-juice has been added. 
Bake thirty minutes and serve with cream or 
any favorite sauce. The fruit juice may be re- 
served for use in the sauce if desired, and one 
cupful of water used in its place in the pudding. 
Gladys M. Vanderhule, 410 Locust St., Yankion, S. D. 


20950 Total Calories 
78 Protein Calories 
1 teaspoonful margarin 
Icupful raisins (not 
chopped) 


Corn Crunch 


2 cupfuls corn-sirup 
I cupful nut meats (not 
chopped) 

Cook corn-sirup until it forms a hard ball 
in water. Remove from fire; add margarin. 
When margarin has melted, stir in nuts and 
raisins. Pour into a greased pan. When partly 
cooled, mark into squares, or wait until cool 
and then break into irregular pieces. 

Mrs Edith D.W. Whitson, Hyattsville, Md. 


Bananas with Raisin 630 Total Calories 





Sauce 20 Protein Calories 
3 large banana I tablespooniul shredded 
1 tablesp rin coconut 
1 tablespoonful strained 1 teaspoonful lemon-juice 
honey 34 cupful hot water 
2 tablespoonfuls small 1 tablespoonful corn- 
seedless raisins starch 


1g teaspoonful salt 


Select firm bananas, cut each in four parts 
lengthwise, placing in pan with the melted 
margarin. Place raisins in the water, let sim- 
mer until soft, add the honey and lemon-juice, 
thicken with cornstarch, mix with a little 
water, and add salt. When creamy, pour over 
the bananas, set in oven for half an hour to 
get flavored through. Serve with coconut 
sprinkled over top. ‘This recipe serves three 
or tour. 


Mrs. Nelle Hubbard Ermatinger, 644 Oakland Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Liberty Bread 4992 Total Calories 
550 Protein Calories 
3 cupfuls bran 5 cupfuls sour milk 
3cupfuls yellow corn- 2 teaspoonfuls soda | 
meal ) teaspoonfuls baking- 
3 cupfuls rye flour powder _ 
14 cupful molasses 1 tablespoonful salt 
Thoroughly mix the dry ingredients. Add 
milk and molasses to the dry mixture and pour 
into well-greased bread-pans. Bake in moder- 
ate oven about an hour. 


Mrs. Jas. H. Cobbledick, Joaquin Miller Rd., R. F. D- 
No. 1, Box 460B, Oakland, Cal. 


fos 


Baked Apple with 
Bananas 


2046 Total Calories 
26 Protein Calories 
6 large;s zed apples I tablespoonful butter 
I cupful corn-sirup 116 bananas 
6 marshmallows 
Wipe, pare, and core the apples. Place in a 
pan and add the sirup and butter. Simmer 
slowly, turning the apples frequently until 
they are tender yet hold their shape. Remove 
to a casserole and insert one-quarter of a 
banana in each apple. Place a marshmallow 
on top of each apple. Pour the sirup around 
them and bake until the marshmallows are 
puffy and brown. Serve at once. 
Linda Primm, Ceuterville. Tenn. 
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Groceries Amount 
Yeast cake 4 oz. (1) 
Corn-meal 2 Ibs. 
Rye flour 1 lb. 
Graham flour 1 Ib. 
Rice 4 Ib. 
Macaroni \% Ib 
Wheat flour 2 Ibs. 
Tapicoa \% Ib. 
Rolled oats % Ib. 
Corn starch 5\% ozs 
Pearl barley \% Ib. 
Hominy 1 lb. 
Butt +r or oleomar- 

t a 1% lb 
Haru_ned vegetable 

fat % Ib. 


HousEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


VOLUNTARY RATION MENUS 


As used by a New York State Kitchen Soldier 


PLANNED FROM Goop MARKETING LIST 


Protein Total Protein Total Protein Total 
Calories Calories Groceries Amount Calories Calories Provisions Amount Calori es Calories 
6 19 Olive-oil, or cooking Fish (white flesh) 1 Ib. 308 328 
234 3130 oil 20% tablespoonfuls 2050 Liver I lb. 384 536 
124 1591 Sugar 2 Ibs. 3632 Dairy 
251 1639 = Sirup 1 Ib. 12906 Cheese % Ib. 9 
72 796 rae 3 “+ 39r 1494 
a 81 Molasses 1 lb. 44 1300 Eggs 1 Ib. (9) 324 804 
386 2860 4D tts 1 Ib. 35 1420 Milk 1 qt. daily (7 qts.) 924 4746 
2 402 ~+Raisins, seeded 4 Ib. 24 778 Fruits and Vegetables 
ISI go2 Prunes _ ¥ Ib. 16 565 Canned tomatoes 1 Ib. 22 102 
535 Beans, dried I Ib. 409 1564 Oranges 3 Ibs. (44 doz.) 33-507 
39 403 ~+~Peas, dried 1 Ib. 448 +1614 Apples 3 Ibs. (1% pk.) 16 640 
172 1504 Gelatin I oz 103 104 Onions I lb. 29 203 
aia Cabbage 2 Ibs. 50 240 
27 4268 Provisions Beets 1 lb. 24 168 
Fowl 3 Ibs. 747 2356 Turnips 2 Ibs. 32 248 
3000 Beef (flank) 2 Ibs. 676 2304 Potatoes 4 lbs. 144 1496 


She therefore added the following list because they were locally available 


Protein Total 
Groceries Amount Calories Calories 
Peanut Butter 3% ozs. 117 600 
Peanuts 1 doz. 20 100 
Rye 1 Ib. 124 IS5QoI 

Rice 46 Ib. 73 7 
Wheat 1 Ib. 193 1431 
Corn-starch 2% ozs. - 207 
Barley flour 1 lb 87 1200 
Cornflakes I 8-10 oz. 18 200 
Eggs 3% Ibs. 672 2086 
Chocolate I oz. 16 200 


HE menus this month are not 
planned by Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
ING INSTITUTE; instead they are 
the actual menus used by one 
of the Kitchen Soldiers from the state 
They were planned to 
utilize the foods in a marketing list 
prepared by Goop HovusEKEEPING IN- 


of New York. 


Vegetables Amount 
Tomatoes 1% Ib 
Onions 3 Ibs. 
Potatoes 2 Ibs. 
Lemons 2 
Bananas 8 
Cauliflower 24 ozs.—(1% Ib.) 

Provisions 
Bacon 3% Ib. 
Veal 34 Ib. 
Lamb (shoulder) 1 Ib. 
Beef \% lo. 


(Editor’s Note.—Mrs. B. sent in these supplies with the total cal- 
ories calculated and the INSTITUTE supplied the protein calories.) 


This Kitchen Soldier deducted from the original list because of local markets the following foods 


Groceries Amount 
Corn-meal 1 Ib. 
Graham flour 1 Ib. 
Hominy t Ib. 
Dates 1 lb. 
Peas 1 lb. 
Beans 1 lb. 

Vegetables 
Apples 2 Ibs. 
Cabbage 2 Ibs. 

Provisions 
Fowl 3 Ibs. 
Liver \% lb. 


STITUTE and mailed to this Kitchen Sol- 


dier. In asking for the 
marketing list, Mrs. B. 
wrote, “Our family consists 
of one man aged 76, retired; 
one woman, a school-teacher 
who carries a luncheon of 
sandwiches and fruit ;and one 
woman holding the position 
of housekeeper, doing all the 
housework except the laun- 
dry, and also holding a posi- 
tion as professional singer.” 

For this type of family 
the marketing list here pub- 
lished was planned, and Mrs. 
B.’s use of it, with her de- 
ductions and additions to 
make the list adaptable to 
her local conditions for the 
week in which she used it, 
will be of interest to you in 
your use of marketing lists 
that must be more or less 
arbitrarily planned. 

In regard to these menus 
Mrs. B. writes as follows: 
“The specially prepared 
marketing list for my family 
of three adults, which I re- 
cently received from the 
INSTITUTE, has proved of 
great value. A number of 
the suggested materials have 
had to be crossed out and 
others substituted, as my 
family have decided dis- 
likes; also the matter of 
expense had to be consid- 
ered, such items as fowl 
being out of the question 
here. However, the menus 
for the week, having proved 
highly satisfactory in every 






MENUS FOR 


Monday Breakfast 
Bananas 

Victory Toast 

Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cream of Onion Soup 

Banana and Peanut Butter Salad 
Boston Brown Bread Tea 


School Lunch (For Teacher) 
Rye Bread Sandwiches 
(Bacon, Lettuce and Mayonnaise) 
Apple 





Boiled Eggs 










: Dinner 
Spanish Chops Creamed Potatoes 







Oatmeal Cookies offee 
Tuesday Breakfast 
Cornflakes 
Eggs Coffee Toast 





Luncheon 
Sliced Tongue Fried Bananas 
Rice Salad with Peanuts 
Rye Bread Tea 







School Lunch (For Teacher) 
Tongue Sandwiches (Rye) 
Oranges 
Dinner 
Broiled Fish (Sheepshead) 
Hashed Browned Potatoes 
Cucumber and Onion Salad (French 
Dressing) 

Snow Blanc Mange with Chocolate 
Sauce Coffee 
Wednesday Breakfast 
Stewed Prunes 

Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Corn Muffins 
Fruit Salad with Mayonnaise 
ea 
School Lunch (For Teacher) 
Cream Cheese and Olive Sand- 
wiches, with Lettuce and 
Mayonnaise 
Apple 
Dinner 
Stuffed Flank Steak (en Casserole) 
Creamed Onions Mashed Potatoes 
Maple Tapioca Pudding 


Thursday Breakfast 
Coffee 













Eggs 












Oranges 
Toast 





Eggs 





Prolein Total 
Calories Calories way, 
117 1565 


251 1639 
I5t 1594 


35 1420 
448 1614 
409 1564 

10 425 

50 240 


747 «=. 2356 
182 268 





12685 


2400 


ONE WEEK 


Luncheon 
Oeufs Gourmet Salad (Lettuce and 
* Mayonnaise) 
Stale Crumb Muffins 
Tea 


School Lunch (For Teacher) 
Egg Salad Sandwiches Oranges 
Dinner 
Brown Stew of Veal 
New Beets | Baked Potatoes 
Lemon Meringue Pie (Crust 75% 
Barley Flour) 


Bananas 


Coffee 
Friday Breokfast 
Bananas and Cornflakes 
Eggs Toast Coffee 


Luncheon 
Oatmeal Muffins Luncheon Jelly 
Tea 
School Lunch (For Teacher) 
Bacon and Lettuce Sandwiches 
Apple 
Dinner 
Rice Omelet with Cheese Sauce 
Jellied Onion and Beet Salad 
(Lettuce and Mayonnaise) 
Remainder of Lemon Pie Coffee 
Saturday Breakfast 
Fruit Cup 
Toast 
Luncheon 
Spaghetti with Cheese 
Tomato Sauce 
Prunes Gingerbread 
Tea Milk 
Dinner 
Fried Liver Bacon Garnish 
Brown Gravy 
Creamed Cauliflower 
Mashed Potatoes 


Eggs Coffee 


Pineapple Gelatin Coffee 
Sunday _ Breakfast 
Grape Fruit 
Eggs Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Peanut Butter and Lettuce Sand- 

: wiches 
Gingerbread Cocoa 
Dinner 


Round Bone Sirloin Steak (144 Ib.) 
Stewed Tomatoes Mashed Potatoes 
Rice Pudding 
Coffee 





Protein 





Total 
Calories Calories 
32 356 
87 609 
72 784 
6 60 
40 800 
46 209 
54 900 
105 500 
174 1200 
72 400 
2008 14086 


are herewith submitted as re 
quested, together with two of my own 
recipes. 
14 cupful seedless raisins, 2 cupfuls water, 
3 tablespoonfuls sugar, 1 tablespoonful 
molasses, 14 teaspoonful salt, and 1 tea- 
spoonful vinegar until raisins are tender 
—about fifteen minutes. 
spoonfuls of granulated gelatin softened 


For the Luncheon Gelatin, cook 


Add two tea- 


in two tablespoonfuls of cold 
water and a few grains of 
nutmeg. Stir until dis- 
solved. Let cool, and when 
beginning to set, add a 
banana cut in small cubes. 
Mix well and pour into 
three molds to become firm. 
This may be made less firm, 
using only one and one-half 
teaspoonfuls of gelatin. 
Serve in sherbet glasses with 
whipped cream. 

For Spanish Chops, shred 
five medium-sized carrots, 
slice five large onions, and 
fry brown in a little drip- 
ping. Sprinkle with three 
tablespoonfuls of _ barley 
flour. Add one-half table- 
spoonful of dried celery 
tops or one-half teaspoonful 
of celery salt with one tea- 
spoonful salt, a few grains 
of cayenne pepper, and one- 
half teaspoonful of paprika. 
Then add two cupfuls of 
stewed tomatoes and sim- 
mer ten minutes until very 
thick. Brown three chops 
well on both sides and place 
in a casserole, covering each 
chop with the cooked sauce. 
Cook in a slow oven three- 
quarters of an hour. Serve 
on a platter with the sauce 
poured over. Tomato juice 
ol concentrated tomato pulp 
may be used instead of 
stewed tomatoes, but im 
this case an extra spoon 
of flour must be added to 
thicken. 
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Rice spoon bread is quite as nourish- 
ing as it is good to taste, so try it 


Your cooky jar need not go empty. 
Fill it full ef buckwheat cookies 


the wheat but 

discontinue its use wherever 

practicable! The order from 

the Food Administrator is as 
follows: ‘Those able to do so should 
abstain entirely from the use of wheat 
until the next harvest. Those depending 
on baker’s bread should use only necessary 
small quantities of Victory bread. (Every 
one and three-quarters pounds of bread 
manufactured by bakers under the Food 
Administration regulations is equal to 
one pound of wheat flour.) 

“No one should use more than one and 
one-quarter pounds of wheat flour per 
week in any form, including crackers, 
macaroni, breakfast, and other foods. 
Potatoes, which are very abundant and 
cheap, form an excellent substitute for 
wheat.” 


OT only save 


Muffins, healthful as well as ap- 
Petizing, are of nuts, bran and honey 








Try these delicious oatmeal 
and potato flour muffins 


Macaroons made with rolled 
oats and coconut are new 


Another appetizing muffin is 
made of potato and corn flour 


Without Any 


W heat 


By 


Kitchen Soldiers 


1262 Total Calories 
160 Protein Calories 


Three-Grain Gems 


1 tablespoonful melted 
shortening 
2 teaspoont 1 soda 
1 teaspoonful baking- 
powder 
ipful sour milk 
Sift the dry ingredients together and add 
the melted shortening. Beat the egg lightly, 
add to the milk, and combine with the dry 
ingredients. Beat well and pour into hot, 
greased gem-pans. Bake ina hot oven twenty- 
five minutes. 
Vrs. E. E. McCullough, 150 S. Fl Molino, Pasadena, 
Cal. 


1y cupful corn-meal 
‘4 cupful barley flour 
4 cupful ground rice 
I teaspoonful salt 

I egg 


1 





I 


7330 Total Calories 
303 Protein Calories 


Rice Spoon Bread 








2 cupfuls boiled rice 1 tablespoonful melted 
3 C8RS margarin 
1 cupful corn-mea } teaspoonfuls baking- 


powder 
3 teaspoonfuls salt 
Beat the eggs lightly, and add the rice, milk, 
and margarin. Sift the dry ingredients to- 
gether and add to the first mixture. Pourintoa 
hot, greased baking-pan and bake in a moderate 
oven forty-five minutes. 
Mary R. Trump 


1 quart sweet milk 


1903 Greenhill Ave., Wilmington, Del. 










Gems of corn-meal, barley, and 
rice are both new and deticious 
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Cake calls for no wheat in war 
time. Here is oatmeal cherry cake 


Rye and corn puffs, just above, 
make a tempting dessert with sirup 


In order not to overstep the weekly 
ration of wheat, wheatless dishes are in 
order. These may be used often for 
the grown folks and occasionally for the 
children. Under the direction of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE hundreds of 
women all over the country have enrolled as 
Kitchen Soldiers for home service. They 
are proving their patriotism in many prac- 
tical ways. The fo'lowing recipes are the 
results of some of their experiments. 
Oatmeal and Potato 2093 Tolal Calories 

Flour Muffins 168 Protein Calories 
I cupful potato flour 3'g teaspoonfuls baking- 
4g cupful oatmeal powder 

(ground) 1 teaspoonful salt 
1 cupful corn flour Legg | 
4 tablespoonfuls shorten- 1'4 cupfuls milk 
ing 1 tablespoonful sugar 


Mix and sift the dry ingredients until the 
flours are well blended. (Continued on page 113) 


For variation, there are the rice 
flour muffins shown just below 
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August is rich in 
vegetables. Try 
combining them in 
a “hotch-potch”’ to 
serve for dinner 


This “‘hotch-potch”’ 
is sufficient for an 
occasional summer 
meal, without the 
addition of meat 


UEGETABLES: 


Summer 


O you eat vegetables every day? 

You can not afford to do with- 

out them. They mean better 

health to you and your family. 
They furnish you with the minerals that 
are needed to build the body and keep it 
in repair. Some vegetables supply both 
fuel and tissue-building material. They 
help children grow and keep adults 
healthy. 

Vegetables are plentiful this year and 
can be eaten in abundance. Conserve for 
winter use by canning and drying all which 
can not be used fresh. Vegetables just out 
of the garden usually taste best when sim- 
ply cooked and served with salt, butter, 
milk, or cream. Overcooking vegetables 
impairs their flavor. Cook summer vege- 
tables as soon as possible after they are 
gathered, in order to preserve the flavor. 
If they must be kept over, keep them in 
the refrigerator or some other cooi place. 
Let wilted vegetables soak in cold water 
to freshen them. To crisp wilted salad 
vegetables, add a tablespoonful of vinegar 
or lemon-juice to about one quart of water. 
To keep salad greens crisp, put them, after 
washing, into an air-tight can and keep 
them in the refrigerator. Before cooking, 
put head vegetables, such as cauliflower 
and greens, in cold water for an hour, with 
one tablespoonful of salt to remove dirt 
and insects, then wash carefully. Drain 
all boiled vegetables as soon as they are 
tender; save the water for soup. Most 
vegetables should be cooked in a small 
amount of water, because a part of the 
mineral salts dissolves out into the water 
and is lost if the water is thrown away. 
The time required for cooking vegetables 
depends on the kind, size, and age of the 
vegetable. Cook them whole when pos- 
sible. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING readers have sub- 


2 


Substitutes 


Appetite, hygiene, and patriotism 
agree on saving meat in summer. 
When the hot days come we long 
for the fresh flavors of ‘green 
things’’ from the garden—if we have 
been provident, from our own garden 


mitted some excellent recipes using the 
summer vegetables. 


Succotash 932 Total Calories 
145 Protein Calories 

2 tablespoonfuls butter or 

7 margarin 

Salt and pepper to taste 


I quart wax beans 
3 OF 4 ears sweet corn 
1 cupful milk 

Cut beans in one-inch pieces and cook in 
boiling water until tender. Watch carefully 
that all water is cooked out when done. When 
Leans are boiling, lay ears of cornon top. Cook 
10 or 15 minutes, take out, cut from cob. When 
beans are tender, drain, add corn, milk, butter, 
salt and pepper. It is well to add salt to beans 
when they begin to be tender. Oversalting 
ruins this dish, however, as the sweet, delicious 
flavor from the cob is lost. 
Mrs. Edward Snyder, 402 Mahoning Ave., Warren, O. 


1350 Total Calories 
200 Protein Calories 

1 tablespoonful corn flour 

1 chili pepper ! 

2 pounds green string- 
beans 

2 teaspoonfuls salt 


Cook onions, tomatoes, chili pepper and fat 
together until well done and golden brown 
(slice vegetables thinly). Then brown flour, 
add hot water and beans, and cook one and one- 
half hours, adding salt when half done. 

SL. E. Maddox, 1735 Hope St., So. Pasadena, Cal. 


Baked Beets 


Spanish String 


Beans 

4 tablespoonfuls fat or 
drippings 

2 large onions 

2 tomatoes 


4oo Total Calories 
30 Protein Calories 
Wash carefully, wipe dry, and put six 
medium-sized, whole beets into an oven of 
moderate heat. Bake slowly until they feel soft 
under the pressure of the fingers. Peel, slice, and 
serve hot with two tablespoonfuls of butter or 
margarin. 
Mrs. G. T. Drennan, 1605 St. Charles Ave., New Or- 
leans, La. 


for Meat 


867 Total Calories 
105 Protein Calories 
2 tablespoonfuls drippings 
I teaspoonful salt 4 cupful dry bread- 
2 cupfuls cooked greens crums 
1 hard-cooked egg 14 cupful water 
14 teaspoonful pepper 


Cook onions in boiling, salted water until 
tender, scoop out the centers, and mix the 
scooped-out portion with the greens and the 
egg chopped fine. Fill the onion shells, place 
the crums on top, and pour a little of the drip- 
pings, melted, over each. Arrange the stuffed 
onions in a pan, add the water, and bake ina 
hot oven fifteen minutes. 

Nelle Hubbard Ermatinger, 644 Oakland Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Hotch-Potch 


Greens in 
Onion Cups 


6 large onions 


1082 Total Calories 
345 Protein Calories 
3 Or 4 young onions 
Few sprigs of parsley 
1 head lettuce : 
I medium-sized caull- 


2 quarts of well-seasoned 
stock or 
8 bouillon cubes and 
2 quarts of boiling water 
4 white turnips flower 
4 medium-sized carrots I quart peas shelled 
I pint string-beans 
Chop fine the turnips, carrots, onions, parsley. 
and lettuce. Add the string-beans cut in small 
pieces and boil in the stock for an hour. Twenty 
minutes before they are done, put in the cauli- 
flower, thoroughly washed and separated in 
small pieces, and the peas shelled. Add season- 
ing if needed. 
H.H. Boll, 115 Prukney Street, Boston, Mass. 
693 Total Calories 
87 Protein Calories 
1 cupful canned tomatoes 
1 tablespoonful margarin 
I quart boiling water 
2 teaspoonfuls sait 
l4 teaspoonful pepper 
Pare and cut the eggplant in one-inch cubes, 
soak in slightly salted water for ten minutes. 
Drain and put in enough boiling water to 
cover, and boil fifteen minutes. Drain thor- 
oughly, add the onion chopped, the celery, 
tomatoes, rice, salt, pepper, and a 
Put all in a buttered casserole, pour over itt € 
boiling water. Cover and cook in a slow OV . 
for two and one-half to three hours, sees 
once or twice after the rice begins to cook. 
Mrs. C. F. Webster, P. O. Box 805, Hilo, Hawa. 


Eggplant Stew 


1 large eggplant 

I medium-sized onion 

1 cupful chopped celery 
1% cupful rice 
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Here are direct and alternat- 
ing-current motors disassembled 
to show you their various parts 
which have been plainly marked 


N electric motor is magic 
indeed to the housekeeper 
who for the first time 
cleans with a vacuum 

cleaner, or washes in an electric 
washing-machine, or freezes ice- 
cream by power instead of by hand. It is 
not magic, of course, but simple applicd 
science, and you will be able to use your 
electric- motor-driven machines to far 
greater advantage once their construction 
is made cleat. 

An electric motor is a mechanism for 
converting electrical energy into mechani- 
calenergy. Motors are made for operation 
on either alternating current or direct 
current or both. ‘Those for direct current 
are called direct-current or D. C. motors, 
and those for alternating current are called 
alternating-current or A. C. motors. A 
motor made to operate on both currents is 
called a universal motor. A D. C. motor 
will not operate on an alternating current; 
neither will an A. C. motor operate on a 
direct current. Connecting the wrong 
type might result in injury to the motor. 
Be sure you designate the proper current 
when purchasing. 

A motor consists of two principal parts, 
one of which is stationary, the other 
movable. On D. C. and universal motors 
the construction, in a general way, is the 
same. The stationary member is called 
the “field,” and the movable member is 
called the “armature.” It is the moving 
of the armature that produces the necessary 
eaergy for turning the fan on a vacuum 
cleaner or driving the mechanism on a 
washing-machine. The “field” consists 
oan iron frame on which are placed 
usually two coils of wire. These coils will 
easily be recognized in the photograph by 
¢xamining the field of the direct-current 
motor. They are placed opposite each 
other in the circular part and covered with 
tape. Each one is made up of a large 


humber of turns of copper wire. 

The armature is supported on the shaft, 
Which in turn rests in the bearings. It 
a cylindrical piece of iron on 
Which are slots, and in these slots are the 
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ELECTRIC MOTORS 
| for HOUSEHOLD USES 


By J. C. Bank, B.Sc. 
Member of Institute Staff 







Send for your copy of ‘‘Household Engineering,” 
which includes all the research work done in the 
Price postpaid 30c. Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute, 105 West 39th St., New York City 











The washing-machine motor will turn the ice-cream 
freezer for you and thus work six days instead of one 


wires. The ends of these wires are con- 
nected to the commutator, which is made 
of copper bars insulated from one another. 
In the photograph the commutator will 
be seen at the left end of the armature 
near the end of the shaft. When the 
motor is assembled, two carbon pieces 
called ‘‘brushes” are held against the 
commutator. The brushes, being fixed 
to the field frame, do not rotate. In opera- 
tion the electric current is connected to 
the field coils and to the brushes, and it is 
the brushes touching the copper bars that 
conduct the current to the wires on the 
armature. The current in both field and 
armature produces magnetism, and the 
action between the two results in motion 
to the latter. In practise, the brushes are 
often a source of trouble, which may be 
recognized by “sparks” when the motor is 
running. 

An alternating-current motor is a bit 
different. 

“Stator” is the term applied to the 
stationary part of an alternating-current 
motor, and ‘‘rotor” to the movable mem- 
ber, although they are often called “‘field”’ 
and ‘armature’ as in a direct-current 
or universal type. The principal difference 
between an A. C. and a D. C. motor is 
that on the A. C. motor only one principal 
member of a motor is connected in the 
electric circuit. Connection may be made 
to either the stator or the rotor. In the 
photograph, both types are shown. At 
the extreme top is shown a disassembled 
motor of a type where the stator is con- 
nected with the electric wires and the rotor 
is made up of copper bars set in iron. 
The magnetism produced in the stator 
acts on the rotor and causes it to move. 
In the lower right-hand corner is shown a 
motor having a stator constructed of 
copper bars set in the iron frame, and the 
rotor with wires wound around an iron 





core on the shaft. In this type, carbon 
brushes are needed to conduct the electric 
current from the socket to these wires. 
The magnetism is produced in this member 
and causes the rotor to move by acting 
against the copper bars in the stator. In 
both types the general action of one mem- 
ber on the other is the same. 

The universal motor is used principally 
for small fans and vacuum cleaners, while 
washing-machines and the larger devices 
are equipped with a motor designed for 
the particular current on which they are 
to operate. The efficiency of a universal 
motor of a size to operate the washing- 
machine would be too low. Hence they 
are not made in larger sizes than those 
mentioned above. 

While motors will run with practically 
no attention for long periods of time, 
nevertheless they do require periodic 
inspection. For example, bearings fre- 
quently cause tiouble and often per- 
manently damage the machine if not 
propetly oiled. When thus periodically 
overhauled by a competent electrician, 
they will usually yield a much longer 
period of service. 

Before connecting a motor to the electric 
circuit, be sure that it is the proper one 
for your type of current. Not only must 
the motor be designed for the particular 
current on which it is to be used, but the 
voltage must be the same. For example, 
a motor designed for 220 volts must not 
be connected to a r1o-volt circuit, and 
vice versa. A rro-volt motor, however, 
will operate on 115 or even 120 volts. If 
the motor is for alternating current, it is 
also necessary that it be designed for the 
proper frequency. Always examine the 
name plate where the voltage and fre- 
quency and also the type of motor are 
usually marked. An A. C. motor would 
have a name plate (Continued on page 124) 























A range operated by kerosene 
proved efficient in testing recipes 


N many a country locality 
neither gas nor electricity is avail- 
able, and too many housekeepers 
have thought their only alterna- 

tive was to operate the coal-range 
through the hot summer months; 
because, even though an auxiliary oil- 
stove could be used for the actual 
cooking, there was still the problem 
of an adequate supply of hot water at 
a season when hot water was most in 
demand. 

Undoubtedly, the discovery that kero- 
sene oil could be made to heat the usual 
boiler system satisfactorily has had a 
great influence upon the demand for oil- 
stoves and ranges, and this is as it should 
be. because with the two installed in 
the summer home, the housekeeper can 
have all the efficiency and the conve- 
nience supplied to her city cousin, and 
with a minimum of work and heat. 

It is not true that there is a material 
advantage in design of either wick or 
wickless oil-stoves. Both, when operated 
with similar oil consumption, yield prac- 
tically the same rapidity in heating 
results. Both are at their maximum 
efficiency only whon burners are kept 
clean and wicks or collars are smooth and 
free from soot and match-ends. 

There is, however, great difference in 
the construction of stoves, and therefore 
we can not sufficiently emphasize the 
necessity for selecting a stove that has 
been tested and that has a manufacturer’s 
name and address stamped upon it. 
The unbranded stove may be cheaper 
in first cost, but it is apt to be costly in 
the end, because too often it is not 
‘strongly built; because the metal used 
for burners does not resist oxidation, and 
soon rots out; because the stove is poorly 
assembled and the oil flow is not properly 
adjusted. We will gladly mail you the 
entire list of our approved makes, upon 
receipt of your request accompanied 
by a stamped, addressed envelope. 

There is one exception to our state- 
ment with regard to design, for one oil- 
range is marketed with an installed oven, 
and the baking results are consequently 
better than any portable oven can 
produce. This stove is illustrated when 
in service for testing recipes in the 
InstituTE kitchen, and during those 
weeks it entirely replaced our gas-range. 
The cost of this type is, of course, much 
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Just as much depends upon icing 
and correct placement as upon 
proper selection of your refrigerator 


Many people do not know that an 
oil-burner wili heat a hot-water 
boiler system very satisfactorily 


Summer Housework 


Made Easier 


By Mildred Maddocks 


Director of the Institute 


Only one of each can be illustrated, but 
you will find descriptions of many more 
approved refrigerators, oil ranges, and 
water heaters in “Household Engineer- 
ing,’’ 30c postpaid. Send to the Institute, 
105 West 39th Street, New York City 
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more than for the portable oven 
equipment. 

Another stove manufacturer, for 
the first time, has built an oil-stove of 
the proper height for the most con- 
venient work. This particular stove 
is sturdily built and proved to be a 
very convenient and efficient model, 
available in two-burner or larger 
sizes. 

Whatever model you finally select, 
your satisfaction will depend entirely 
upon your routine care and use of it. 
Not that it takes much time. On the 
contrary, ten minutes or less every 
other morning is amply sufficient. 
In the wickless models, stoves must 
first be set level, and in both wick and 

wickless types burners must be kept clean. 
In the case of the wickless stove, a small 
whisk-broom should be used gently to 
brush off the asbestos collars and the 
metal jackets and spreaders. Again, each 
time you light the burner, be sure that 
you leave no match-end behind to be- 
come a point of luminous and inefficient 
flame. If you see such a luminous flame, 
promptly look for a match-end on the 
burner, for as long as it burns thus, you 
are getting light and not heat. In the 
wick-stove burners, different care is 
needed. The wicks themselves must be 
kept smooth, even, and yet well charred 
with “packed dewn” carbon. With a 
new stove, let them burn unevenly at 
first in order to produce some carbon. 
Then turn each wick down until even 
with the metal rim, and with a bit of soft 
paper over the finger wipe the wick, 
pressing and packing it down, rather 
than attempting to get rid of the carbon. 
The smoother and more compact you 
can get this carbon layer, the more 
eflicient will your burner be. I watched 
one housekeeper as she laboriously 
cleaned the wick until all that nice carbon 
was gone. The wick was clean, to be 
sure, but “stringy,” and the ragged and 
inefficient flame of her stove was ex- 
plained. Don’t wipe off carbon; pack it 
down. 

Operating the burners at three-quarters 
their capacity has the same effect upon 
durability as running an automobile 
engine at a similar rate. Kerosene-oil 
burners are capable of operating with an 
oil consumption of eight or nine ounces 
per hour and the corresponding amount 
of heat developed. But we believe far 
more satisfactory results are obtained 
at a five-ounce consumption, even 
though the time required for cooking 1s 
slightly increased. (Continued on page 11 9) 
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HIS is the time of 
year, above all 
others,whenthe 
palate craves the 
coolness and pungency of 
salads. Since the salad dress- 
ing is often the making of the 
salad, it is the chief considera- 
tion. The main ingredient 
of most salad dressings is the 
fat. We have been asked to 
be sparing in our use of all 
fats, but fortunately for us 
the new vegetable oils have 
come to our rescue. A few 
years ago, only a small num- 
ber of fats could be procured, but now 
the sources of supply are many and 
varied. Use these new fats, but use 
them wisely and without a suspicion 
of waste. The price of eggs puts them 
under the ban for many purposes, but 
since most dressings call for not more 
than one egg, it would seem unwise to 
deprive our families of as refreshing a 
dish as the daily bowl of salad, the 
contents of which include the minerals, 
fats, and other foods all required for 
the correct up-keep of the body. 
Olive-oil is becoming scarce in this 
country and is, in consequence, high in 
price, but there are plenty of good 
substitutes in the cottonseed, peanut, 
and corn oils which have been placed 
on the markets. While to the lover 
of olive-oil none of these makes quite 
so good a dressing as the olive-oil 
itself, it is not difficult to prepare 
salislactory dressings, and the un- 
trained palate often finds them even 
better. When preparing a French 
dressing from these vegetable oils, it 
is advisable to use an additional 
amount of seasoning, especially of 
tarragon vinegar and paprika, a piquant, 
clean-tasting spice which lends to the 
dressing an agreeable and pungent 
savor. The more refined and desirable 
these vegetable oils are for salad oils, 
the more tasteless they are. They 
are, therefore, excellent conveyors of 
condiment. If the flavor of olive-oil 
has become a necessary and fixed habit, 
a dressing can be made by using one 
third olive-oil to two-thirds of any sub- 
stitute oil. For this purpose purchase 
a heavy, highly-flavored olive-oil. 
A well-made French dressing may 
metamorphosed into any number of 
elicious sauces by the mere addition 
of certain herbs or condiments. So, 
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Add oil at first by tablespoonfuls, 
beating well, until one cupful is added 


Then add lemon-juice and vinegar, 
alternating with the remaining oil 


The finished dressing should be 
thick and smooth and very delicious 


NEW SALAD OILS 


Tested in Good Housekeeping Institute 
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Break an egg into a bowl, add powdered sugar, mus- 
tard, salt, a dash of pepper and paprika, and vinegar 
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Olive-oil is 
scarce and costly 
but other vegeta- 
ble oils make de- 
licious dressing 


too, a mayonnaise may be 

transformed into a_ variety 

of piquant dressings, each 
delicious when correctly 
served. 

When preparing a French 
dressing at the table, drop a 
small lump of ice in a shallow 
bowl, add a saltspoonful of 
salt, a liberal dash of pepper, 
and enough paprika to make 
the dressing pink in tone. Stir 
the whole thoroughly, using 
the ice as a medium for mix- 
ing the other ingredients. 
Then pour in a tablespoonful 

and stir again, then half a 
tablespoonful of acid, and then the 
balance of the oil. The  propor- 
tion of oil to acid will depend 
upon the individual taste. Beat well, 
using a fork, and when the mix- 
ture becomes ropy and thick it may be 
thinned, if desired, with another half- 
teaspoonful of vinegar or fruit-juice. 
It will then be ready to serve. This 
dressing, made with vinegar, and mixed 
with a tablespoonful or two of grated 
or crumbled Roquefort cheese, will 
afford a delicious Roquefort dressing 
for lettuce, romaine, or endive. Orly 
adding a teaspoonful each of chopped 
sour pickles, capers, and parsley, a good 
Sauce Vinaigrette for asparagus or 
other green salads will result. Curry 
powder, Worcestershire sauce, horse- 
radish, and other condiments may be 
used to vary the flavor of this excellent 
French dressing. For use with fruits, 
lemon- or grapetruit-juice is far superior 
to vinegar. 

The making of mayonnaise dressing 
should not be so difficult as is so 
often supposed, nor is any special 
apparatus for making it teally 1e- 
quired. A conical-shaped bowl and a 
good Dove: egg-beater with a center 
drive do the work most satisfactorily. 
Into the bowl break one egg—or the 
yolks of two, if preferred—add ene 
teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful 
of powdered sugar, one teaspconful 
of mustard, a liberal dash of pepper 
and paprika, a few grains of cayenne 
pepper, and one teaspoonful of vinegar. 
Beat thoroughly with the egg-beater, 
then add the oil, one tablespoonful at 
a time, beating thoroughly after each 
addition, until one-half cupful is added 
and the dressing is thick. ‘The oil can 
then be added (Continued on page 142) 












Lapped fold on fold like the petals 
of a flower is the silk which crowns a 
first fall hat. Hats from Kurzman 
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N eminent American, who has lived 
in Paris for thirty years and was 
here recently on a war mission, made 

an address in the course of which he said, 
“Paris for style—before the war, during 
the war, and after the war.” And it is 
true, indeed, for even with Paris under 
fire, New York has not thought of using 
its own resources to design the fall hats. 
Every one has been waiting, expectant 
every moment, for what Paris has to say. 

It seems that we shall have to depend 
upon the autumn colorings of nature for 
much of our gaiety, for hats will be in som- 
ber colors. These subdued shades will 





Ostrich plumes will be used in profusion; 
shaded ostrich is employed as on the hat 
above, uncurled ostrich as in the middle 


EDITED BY HELEN KOUES 


match the new furs in their smartest col- 
orings. Velvets will be used, but the quan- 
tity will be limited. Silks and satins will 
probably be an important feature. As to 
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trimmings, war-time simplicity will be the 
rule. Ostrich feathers will be used in pro- 
fusion, both in plumes and fancy feathers. 
There will be a certain vogue of ribbon, to 
what extent the fates have not yet declared. 

And, of course, you want to know about 
the first fall suits. Paris says the coats 
will be long, a little below the knee. That 
skirts will be scant goes without saying. 

As to materials, there will be great 
quantities of tricots, and some rather 
bulky fabrics. Imitation fur and cheviot, 
rather than the woolen velvets we have 
worn so long, will be greatly used. There 
is a beautiful silver tricot, like linked mail. 





Dark shades, as in this hat / l 
of maroon velvet, will be the [! 


rule, rather than brilliant hues | / 
Hy 
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Blessin os Brighten As They Take 
Theie Flight, Say 
Summer Wraps 


In other years a cape may have been thought of as a 
point of land extending into the water, but now a cape 
means such a French affair as that above of yellow 
satin lined with cream-yellow satin and fur collared 


Of course we may wear cane this autumn and winter 
too, but P aris believes a fashion in hand is worth two 
in the future, and neglects no opportunity to offer us 
now such cape-like wraps as that of satin at the right 


Perhaps a little note of forecast for 
next winter is given by this light- 
weight summer coat of beige alpaca, 
which has almost all the ear-marks 
of the coat-dress we have been so 
fond of for the past two winters 








Paris Makes Two Simple Frocks For Fler self, 
Two Formal Ones For Others 


The dress at the excreme left drops the sash perilously 
near the line of the one-time hobble skirt. As in only 
the most formal frocks of today, sleeves are missing 





















Silver tulle and palest rose taffeta, silver woven, fashion 
the exquisite gown second at the left. The rumor of 
drapery finds what support it may in the puffy tunic 
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What Paris has ‘‘under its hat” about fall hats may 
be indicated by the velvet-lined model of Georgette 
crépe with the collarless, short-sleeved dress at the right Fro 
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Patriotically slim of skirt is the frock at the extreme 

right, and she who would be entirely “‘ woolless” might 

substitute satin or Georgette crépe for its wool Jersey 
78 
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One wonders whimsically whether the little 
maid Ester, who used these knitting 
sheathes long ago, plied her needles to such 
good purpose as do the little misses of today 


TOCKINGS have not always been 
knitted. Down to the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, they were largely 
cut from milled cloth. About 1561, how- 
ever, a lady-in-waiting presented her 
Majesty with a pair of black silk hose from 
Spain, and these are said to have been the 
first ever worn in England. Knitting im- 
mediately became the fashion, and peasant 
and peeress vied with each other in the new 
accomplishment which became fashionable. 
The Shetland stocking soon became as 
renowned as the Shetland wool, and it is 
recorded that a pair of hose knitted in the 
Shetland Isles were so fine in texture that 
they could be drawn through a finger ring. 
They were afterward presented to George 
the Fourth, who delighted in displaying 
them at his levees with great ceremony. 
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Click of Modern Knitting Needles , Recalls 
‘the Time of Good Queen Bess 


Drawings by Edna Hood Lissak 





The knitting sheathe of 1561 was curved or 
made with a slot to hang it in the girdle, where 
reposed the knitting needles when not in use 


A curious implement of the time was the 
knitting sheathe, or knitting stick, which 
was stuck into the girdle or apron string at 
the left side. This was used to hold one of 
the needles when not in use, and also, in 
the hands of less experienced knitters, to 
support the end of one of the needles when 
in use. The “clue,” or ball of thread, was 





supported by a metal hook called the “clue 
holder.”” The sheathes were used as late 
as the early part of the nineteenth century, 
though a cheap imitation of tin, or a com- 
bination of a piece of cloth and a quill, were 
used later. One of those illustrated at the 


Doubtless many a tale of warm wool 
socks well kni case for 
knitting needles tell, for it comes 


from the climate of wintry Iceland 
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A lady-in-waiting presented a pair of 
knitted stockings to Queen Elizabeth, and 
immediately peasant and peeress alike 
substituted knitted hose for milled cloth 


upper left bears the legend,‘‘ Ester Grave, 
1722,’ and was carved by a farm servant 
of Cumberland for his pretty sweetheart. 

These sheathes were made by young gal- 
lants for their lady loves. Dates, initials, 
and hearts wee introduced into the elabor- 
ately carved decoration, adding value to 
the gift. Thus they come to us, laden with 
a peculiar and timely interest, and we 
wonder if the little maid Ester plied her 
needles as busily, and to as good purpose, 
as do the patriotic young misses of today. 

The first machine for knitting was in- 
vented in England in 1589. Save for some 
improvement made in 1756 it remained 
the same ‘til 1832, when, it is said, the first 
successful power machine anywhere was 
devised in Albany, and operated in a knit- 
ting factory at Cohoes, New York. 





iC 
When royal hands first learned to 
knit, the needles had elaborate 
heads like this above, accompanied 
by pendant thread holders of silver 

























































Follow the directions given in full in this 
article, and you can make this gown your- 
self, in very little time, at very little ex- 
pense, and with the greatest satisfaction 
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Here Making War End; 


Meet Means Making 
Clothes at Home 


ITH each one of us contributing all 
our extra pennies to the Red Cross, 
and with materials higher because 

of war demands, it is not only a patriotic 
duty to conserve all the materials we have, 
but also a necessity to make dresses over, 


Freshen Up Your Old Material 


Before beginning to make over a dress, 
put your old material in good condition. 
If it is serge, go to the expense of having it 
sponged and pressed. The designs on 
these two pages were selected as being 


>= good examples of how to combine ma- 


terials, and will give satisfactory results. 

Often it is possible to combine the 
best parts of two dresses, thus making it 
unnecessary to buy any new material what- 
ever. This could be done satisfactorily 
with the dress at the bottom of the op- 
posite page, by having the waist, skirt yoke, 
and panel of a satin or silk, and the skirt 
of serge or other woolen material. 

In a dress such as that at the upper left 
on page 81, two materials can be used. A 
new feature is the accordion-plaited skirt 
of serge or satin. If you have a rather worn 
dress, it might be possible to get enough 
material for the waist, girdle, and panel 
front and back from it, and then buy new 
satin for the plaited skirt and sleeves. 

The dress at the upper right of page 81 
could be made all of satin or all of serge, 
with the exception of the vest, which 
should be of a contrasting material, such as 
Georgette ciépe or crépe de Chine. 


The Less Formal Evening Gown 


The evening dress illustrated is one 
which has been found thoroughly practical 
and inexpensive. It is made of chiffon over 
a silk or satin foundation. The first step 1s 
a well-fitting satin or silk lining. If you 
have one that would answer the purpose, 
use it. If not, it is best to buy a satin 
princess slip with ribbon shoulder-straps. 
For the dress itself, five and one-half or six 
yards of chiffon are all that is required. 

The skirt is made by putting the selvage 
toe the bottom of the waist—which is about 
five inches below the normal waist-line— 
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From an old frock you wi 
be able to make the waist here, and of 
new satin you can fashion the skirt 
with the new side accordion plaits 


Patter) f the dresses shown on thi 


page may be had for twenty-five cents for 
watst or rt. or fifty cents for the com- 
plete costume; be sure to give the size 


orobably 





and laying the skirt in plaits on each side, 
slightly curving it along the front and 
back. Instead of hemming the bottom, 
turn it under and sew it to the lining slip. 

The waist is likewise a straight piece of 
the chiffon, dropping five inches below the 
waist-line, laid around the figure, and fast- 
ened invisibly in the back under a box 
plait. It may have the selvage at the top 
to form the neck-line, or, if your lining 
happens not to be in good condition, it can 
be doubled and the fold attached to the 
top of the lining. There are straps of rib- 
bon over the shoulders to hold it on. 

Put a piece of material on the straight 
around your shoulders, bringing the sel- 
vage line to the neck and carrying it right 
down to the bottom of the waist. If you 
are not using the selvage, the neck-line 
need not be on the straight, but it sets 
better if it is. Bring the sides of the kimono 
over-section over to form revers, the sel- 
vage forming the edge. If you have no sel- 
vage, picot the edge for a pretty finish. 

The one seam in the waist is under the 
arm. The sleeves are bell-shaped and are 
turned up with a rather deep cuff, which 
may be hemmed or finished with picot. 
One side of the kimono waist may be 
sewed to the lining and the other snapped 
into place at the neck and waist. 

The sash is made of two straight pieces 
of material hemmed on the ends, slipped 
under the sides of the kimono waist, 
crossed in front and tied in the back. In 
the illustration, for the sake of clearness, 
the sash is dropped a little, but it should 
come just to the point where the waist ends. 


All of satin, or all of serge, with the 
vest of Georgette crépe, this would be 
a smart frock to wear all day for 
late summer and early fall war work 
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Despite the fact that it is an 
old friend in a new guise, one 
might wear this gown on almost 
any ¢ yccasion and be well dres sed 

















Below is a smart dress of excellent 
blue serge with underdress of 
slack : © ¢ ~ a6 . "q - 
black satin and collar cream; $24.7 
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Collarless neck and long panel dis- 
tinguish this lovely black satin 
frock as the newest and best; $40 


A waist 
the smé 
white ] 


The Practical “First Fall 
Frock” You Can Be 


Wearin 1 ‘Now 


Thenavy blue serge dress at the left has the 
new plaited sides and round neck, and is a 
wonderful value now at the price of $22.5: 


Of admirable quality throughout is the 
frock at the right of blue serge over black 
satin, heavily braided for trimming; $48 


If you can not find them in your local sho 
on receipt of check or money-order we ¢ 
buy for you anything on these tvo page 
Good Tousekeeping Shopping Service 





The Really Charming Waist at a Really 
‘< Thrifty” Price Is Welcome 
In War or Out 


In the new slip-on style with the rolled monk 
collar is this blouse of blue, white, flesh- 
colored, or corn-colored organdy; price, $2.95 


xcellen ; : ; 

en of ta Of excellent quality and the best workmanship 
: $24 a iii is the waist at the right for $7.50, of white 
i os French batiste with Valenciennes lace and tucks 


Cool and gratefully summery is the smock be- 
low, white French voile with blue, pink, green, 
rose, or brown stripes; $3.95; white voile 
skirt, $6.95; the smock is slip-over style 


Awaist in the new panel effect, with 
the smart square collar, is of good 
white French voile for only $3.95 


For summer, then to wear under 
the fall suit, is a slip-on blouse of 
white French voile and lace; $3.95 











TO GET THE SCHOOL OUTFIT 


A durable, practical coat for school wear is 
this of excellent green wool mixture cloth 
with convertible collar; 10 to 17 yrs.; $29.50 







The frock to outwear the year is this of blue 
serge, with trimmings and pocket facings of red 
or blue broadcloth; 12, 14 and 16 yrs.; $18.50 









For girls of 10 to 17, here is a cape of broad- 
cloth in Pekin blue or beaver color, lined ex- 
cellently and with natural nutria collar; $39.50 









On receipt of check or money order we will buy 
for you anything on these two pages. Ad- 
dress Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 



































ETTING the school outfit together 

is one of the big events of the year. 

Of course the greatest undertaking 
is to get the young girl of the family ready 
to go away to boarding-school or college. 
sut even when she is going to day school, 
the question of her school outfit should be 
gone into thoroughly at the start, with 
every detail of her winter clothes in 
mind. The same careful, well-thought-out 
plans must be made for the youngster 
in kindergarten or the lower 
grades of school. To dress 
school children from week to 
week, as it were, will be a source 
of annoyance the whole year 
through, and for the sake of 
suitability, economy, and con- 
venience alike, the complete 
school wardrobe should be 
planned and purchased, or made, 
during the month of August. 





































individual models arranged jor by the 
magazine and illustrated here. 

One economy which you can plan, if 
it seems advisable, is to dispense with a 
suit for your daughter this autumn, and 
let her depend entirely on wearing dresses 
under a big coat. A very good school coat, 
and one which would come as near as any, 
and nearer than most, to serving upon oc- 
casion as raincoat, too, is shown at the 
upper left on this page. This may be had 
in girls’ or junior sizes, ten to 
seventeen years, and is of a 
durable novelty wool mixture 
cloth. It is practical in cut 
and well made, with the capa- 
cious pockets dear to the heart 
of each and every schoolgirl. 


The Serge Dress 


That the serge school dress 
for hard wear need not be 
entirely utilitarian in appear- 
ance is shown by the pretty 
model at the upper right 0 
the page. This is of the tra 
ditional navy blue serge with 


Schoolgirl Requirements 


Since the “going away” 
schoolgirl must be planned for 
most carefully, suppose we 


start with her. On the opposite fay Pi | the facing of the extended 
page is a list of the number of a Vine pockets, the collar, and the 
things she will absolutely re- i a \\ \ cuffs of either red or Copen- 
quire. None of these, unless { | + | hagen blue broadcloth. — The 
perhaps the raincoat, could 7 4 i \\ dress is charmingly designed 
possibly be left out, and that 4 and will be practical the whole 
not safely. Girls at school go school year for hard wear. | 

Out, rain or shine, and while at For the young girl who 1s 4 
a pinch the top-coat gt ¥ ~— older, and a —_S 
as a raincoat as well, this 1s a bit more sophisticated, } 
not the best arrangement. haps, there is the pretty serge 


Prices ae not given in this list, A coat to turn any kind of school weather is that at the left dress at the top “ jd 

as conditions are changing SO of good navy blue cheviot, with brass buttons and velvet The plaited Georgette Res 

now, that we can not be sure of collar; 6 to 12 yrs.; $12.75. The dress is navy blue serge collar is soft and becoming . 

any prices not agreed upon as to with red, yellow, or blue tr’:mmings; 8, 10, 12 yrs.; $18.50 the neck-line, and there 1s 40 
s4 
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original touch in the designing of the cuff. 

If a strict economy is to be observed— 
and this school year it behooves us all to 
consider economy punctiliously—the school 
wardrobe might dispense with the silk 
dress for afternoons and use instead the 
serge and satin dress at the lower leit. 

As an evening dress is not always worn 
nowadays in the evening, even by the 
fashionably gowned woman, an elaborate 
evening dress is certainly not obligatory in 
the school wardrobe. It is quite suitable 
to select a simply made little frock like 
that shown in the middle below. 





Hats and Shoes 


As to hats, the most simple model to 
be had—the simpler the better—should be 
provided for every-day school wear. Of 
course it should be becoming, but good all- 
weather quality and sturdy workmanship 
must be insisted upon. Then there may 
bea nicer hat to weat on Sundays or for 
special afternoon or evening occasions. 

As to lingerie, every mother knows what 
type and supply is necessary. It should 
be plainly made, with few ruffles, and only 
very narrow lace or insertion trimming. 


At the right is the serge school dress for the 
young girl of from 14 to’20. It is blue with 
trimmings of Georgette crépe; price, $29.50 





The little nicer dress for school and afternoon, 
too, might be this of blue serge and black 
Satin trimmed with braid; 14 to 20 yrs., $29.50 


NAAN 






THE BOARDING-SCHOOL GIRL REQUIRES 


top coat 

school dresses 
silk dress 

pair school shoes 
pair of pumps 
hats 


IT gym suit 
lingerie 

1 bathrobe 

1 pair rubbers 

1 umbrella 

I raincoat 





Sturdy shoes and a good umbrella 
are necessities which, of course, no school- 
girl would be allowed to depart with- 
out, and rubbers, too. There should be 
a pair of pumps or pretty low ties for 
nicer wear in the afternoon or evening. 


The Young Girl’s Corset 


The corset is the article of the school- 
girl’s wardrobe which should be selected 
with more care than any other one thing. 
Many mothers have supposed that the 
Ferris type of waist was only for the very 
young child. On the contrary, this kind 
of waist, and corset waist, comes in models 
adapted to the girl of any age, of slim six- 
teen or overly large twenty. Manufacturers 
plan with minutest care for the young girl, 
andso much importance is attached to 
her corseting by large shops, that they 
often have special departments to study 
her needs and see that her corsets are 
properly selected and properly fitted. 


Of course, values are subject to change 
under the present conditions, but the 
standard makes will, for their own interests 
and yours, do all that can be done to main- 
tain the standard prices and materials. 


Below in the middle is the frock suitable for 
evening, of peach-colored or white crépe 
Georgia, with draped skirt, 14, 16, 18 yrs., $32 





Blue crépe de Chine, with loose panels front 


and back, is this embroidered frock. The collar 


is beige Georgette crépe; 14, 16, 18 yrs., $32.50 
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Association with Our Allies Directs Our Attention to the Colorful 
Way They Dress Their Children, and Even Our 
Babies Are “Called to the Colors” 


HAT baby clothes are dreams in 
the strictest and yet most 
figurative sense no one can deny. 
Despite all discouragement, all 

fatigue, all loss—despite the war—where 
there is a baby there are dreams. 

It is the nature of art to visualize the 
vision—to make tangible what so-called 
practical people see but can not express. 
Surely in this sense all mothers take on the 
nature of artists. France and Spain have 
probably reflected the most poignant sense 
of frailty and delicacy to the idealism of 
babyhood, for they have contributed the 
most exquisite witchery in texture and 
workmanship. Scandinavia and Russia 
glorify the child by reflecting its richness 
and splendor in the charm of riotous and 
primitive color. But in all of Europe, and 
even the Orient, we find a much greater 
concentration upon the individuality of 
the tiny child than we do here in our own 
land of standardization. 

Through the new and intimate contact 
with Europe, certain conventions into 
which America had fallen are breaking up, 
certain unoriginal and extravagant con- 

SO 


formities have collapsed, such as “all 
white” for babies, with faint and orthodox 
shading into palest pink or blue. This 
slight range of tints has in no way met our 
needs, for if any people should have choice 
of the entire rainbow we are the people. 
Our melting-pot has by no means reduced 
us to a race bearing a family resemblance. 


How to Use Color in Baby’s Layette 


As environment at once immediate and 
portable, the basket photographed on this 
page is richly enameled a deep sea blue, 
with a rosy lining of shell-pink silk shirred 
over soft padding; the round pillow of the 
same silk has a detachable cover of old 
lace. The hood is run through with broad 
ribbons of the same blue as the wicker. 
For an apple-blossom type ef baby with 
blue eyes, this is the ideal frame. 

For pastel shades a stain is more effective 
with wicker, but for solid colors use enamel. 

In practicability no less than in charm, 
this basket most completely justifies 
itself. In it as a day-bed during the first 
six months the little baby may sleep at 
full length, shaded by the somber hood. 


For the few little journeys permitted a 
tiny baby, the approved combination 
cape and hood reaches a glorified state in 
the Russian inverness, at the bottom 
of the next page. This particular com- 
bination has an outside of soft Norse blue 
chiffon broadcloth, with buttons and a 
long, amusing tassel to match. The m- 
side lining is shell-pink crépe de Chine. 
Even in soft little dresses, a softening 
tone or underglow may be provided by 
a long underslip of the becoming color, 
in soft wash silk or satin. This is shown 
at the upper left of page 87 in a “creation 
for state occasions,” a dress of sheerest 
white perline. The panel down the entite 
length of the front is made of tiny pulings 
of fine net footing and lace and beading, 
threaded with shell-pink satin ribbons. 
The features of the dress, however, are 
the high di Medici collar which flares 
about the baby’s head and the slip o 
pink India silk which gives a considerable 
luster and a grateful coolness of effect. 

Without alteration, one can not purchase 
a cap to fit; the front edge of the hood 
is too big, does not hold to the shape ol 
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The cap in the celebrated por- 
trait of Baby Stuart served as the 
model for this one at the right 


For the infrequent 
“dress-up” occasion, 
here is a frilly dress over 
acool, rosy lining, and a 
cap to match; this can be 
made in various colors 


the face. Most women resort to turning 
up the corners at each side, and taking up 
the fulness in the back by tucks along 
the line of the neck. This is.unnecessary, 
for the celebrated portraits of babies 
show caps of extreme sensitiveness to the 
shape of the head. The best known of all, 
Baby Stuart, sets a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory example, and one easy to copy. 
Tatting and flutings of fine narrow net, 
with a little frill about the face graduated 
into nothing at the back, reproduce this 
design, retaining considerable likeness to 
the classic model. This cap, as shown at 
the top of the page, ties in the back with 
three tiny bows that curve it smartly in to 
the neck, the ribbons being threaded 
through the tatting as through eyelets. 

Faintly flesh-colored crépe de Chine 
with edges of pink silk tatting, as shown 
at the upper right, makes a pretty dress. 
Here the most is made of the opportunity 


to put the baby dowii flat while you tie 





Ribbons to tie this frock on the 
shoulders avoid that trying mo- 
ment with buttons down the back 


the shoulder ribbons. These ribbons also 
are threaded through the tatting. This 
tying arrangement is a great improvement 
over fussing with buttons in the back, 
and further, it permits considerable altera- 
tion in dimension as the baby grows. 
JEAN PARKE. 


Combination cape and 
hood reach a glorified 
state in the Russian in- 
verness shown at the leit 





Things for Faded August 
Days, and Something 


jor Soldiers 


A real bargain, and rarely 

decorative, is this Japanese ; 
A hint to the soldier is a fold- vase lamp with Japanese Something unusual for $2.50 is 
ing writing-pad of khaki-col- shade; 14% in. high; price, $5 this gold-edged bowl for ice- 
ored denim; 91% by 7 inches; $1.50 cream or flowers: 9 in. across 


(CF 00L-LOOKING things for August 
and those first September days, often 

the warmest and most trying of the season, 
are shown on this page. And with a little 
forethought for long evenings to come, as 
well as the reading hour of the summe 
night, a charming Japanese lamp is pro- 
vided. This is an unusual decorative bit. 
Of course no miscellaneous page is con- 
plete, in times like these, without a sug- 
gestion for the soldier, and at the upper 
left is a convenient writing-pad which can 
be folded compactly when he is in camp. 


Of engraved glass is the 
half- pound candy - jar 
above; 8 14 in-high; $1.15 


The wicker-handled 
summer cake-plate is of 
Imari ware; price, $1.50 


Shipping charges are free 
in 50 miles of New York 


Gold-edged ice-water 
set; 3 pt. pitcher, 6 
glasses and tray; $7.50 


On receipt of check or 

ioney order, we will buy 

any of these things for you 
S88 5 


Ice-tea set of six glasses, 
six spoons, and covered 
pitcher with tray; $12.50 


Bedside bottle and tum- 
bler of engraved amber 
luster glass; $1-50 


































The question of the hour— 
War-times economy 


And above all, food economy. If you are 
like most American housewives this is the hard- 
est question you have to meet. 


How to provide three appetizing and nourish- 
e- ing meals every day at a really moderate expense 
3 —this is what puzzles you. It would puzzle 
the cleverest manager alive. 


' August 

ays, often No one need pretend to solve the problem 
ne season, : Z kane 

th a lite off-hand, but one thing that will make it im- 
~—- mensely simpler and easier, if you will only 
summer “apy! 

p is pro- take advantage of it, is 

ative bit, 

e is com- 


“<|1 “Campbell’s 


in camp. 





Vegetable Soup 


Every time you serve this wholesome soup on 
your table you not only enjoy a most healthful 
and satisfying food but you save money, labor 
and time. 


Here you have more than a dozen delicious 
vegetables blended with fresh herbs sustaining 
cereals and a substantial stock made from ~. 
selected beef. A perfectly balanced combina- 
tion, high in food value, tempting, strength-giv- 
ing, extremely economical. 








You have no labor of marketing, no materials 
4 to buy nor prepare, no cooking cost, no waste. 
This nutritious soup is almost a meal in itself. 
L And it is ready for your table in three minutes 
: without worry or fuss. 

4 

j 








Order a dozen or more at a time and save 
extra deliveries and delay. 


21 kinds 









Josepy SAMPRBELL GoMPASY 


12c a can 





| tum- 
amber 
$1.50 
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jplace of the tradi- 

tional match and candle; a covered tin box con- 
taining a few fresh crackers for a sleepless guest; 
and one of the small-sized carafes with drink- 
ing-glass cover. M. E.L., N.Y. 


| Catch the Flies Outside—By hanging one 
jor more of the pyramid fly-catchers a few 
|feet outside the screen door opening on my 
back porch, I have been able to secure number- 
less flies and avoid the trouble of having them 
settle on the door. M. V. B., Conn. 


Ever Taste ee ee 
e uy reen osquito-Netting— lave 
L proved the value of dark green mosquito- 
Stuffed Eggs ike netting in place of white for the baby’s 





icarriage. He does not seem to notice the green 
These P /net at all, and then besides keeping off the 
flies it serves as a protection from the glare of 
RY them—try them today | the sun. H. P. B., N.C. 


for luncheon—or for a cold 


supper. They’ Il give you a new Instead of Drinking Cups—On tramping 


trips and picnics a few soda-fountain straws 


idea of how wonderfully good you will be found more valuable than any drinking 
can make everyday eggs taste. cup. Many times it is impossible to procure 
7 a cupful of water from a spring or brook 
UnDERWooD DevILED TONGUE without roiling it or dipping up leaves or 
StuFFED Eccs twigs on the surface. But a straw will reach 
Hard Loiled Eges Lemon Juice without trouble to the clear water beneath. 
Mayonnaise RGS de 1, 
Catered Deviled Tongue The Picnic Tray—We found recently 
_ Remove shells carefully and cut eggs that our picnics were made much more enjoy- 
in even halves. Remove yolk and able by the use of tin trays to hold our meals. 
mash smooth «with equal bulk of dew- We procured from our confectioner several 
iled tongue, a few drops lemon juice and fudge trays, measuring about 15 by 20 inches 
enough mayonnaise to make a smooth and 4 inch deep. They fit closely together 
paste. Refill the egg whites and serve and will hold plate, cup, and tableware. Any 
on lettuce with mayonnaise. ioblong, shallow tray may be used as well. 
There is a good reason why these | E. E. R., Me. 
stuffed eggs taste so fine. ‘That reason 
is the delicate flavor of tender beef | The Asbestos Roaster—When camping, 
tongues cooked en casserole, then jtake with you a large asbestos cone made 
chopped fine with the famous Under- 'from a square of asbestos cloth or paper. 
wood Deviled Dressing of mild spices. You will find it indispensable for roasting 


potatoes, apples, corn on the cob, etc. The 
\food is placed inside, and the pointed end of 
the cone is inserted in the camp-fire, wedged 
between two stones to keep it in place. Do 
not attempt to stand the cone upright, but 
leave it on its side with the apex of the cone 


Underwood Deviled Ham and 
Deviled Tongue are not only supreme- 
ly delicious, but are the handiest, 
most economical foods to have in the 
house. ‘They have ever so many uses: 
sandwiches, salads, omelets, etc. 66 


different recipes are contained in the |tqward the fire. aii ca 

FREE Book | Keep a Life-line on the Children 
*““Goop Tastes For Goop Times’® Last summer on the Jersey coast I found the 
tee then bathing for my two small boys of four and five 
Write for it today. But above all rather dangerous because of the undertow, 
tell your grocer to send you some so I bought twenty-five cents’ worth of clothes- 
\ nderwood Deviled Ham and Deviled line. I tied an end around the waist of each 
Tongue and try these delicious stuffed lof the two boys, while I stood back on the 
eggs. If you cannot get these products beach, allowing the boys as much rope as they 
locally, sendus 20c for an economical needed for their pleasure. Twice the smaller 


trial can of either variety by returp 
mail (40c for both). When writing, 
please mention grocer’s name. 


youngster was knocked down, but was pulled 
in at erce to safety. The rope was a great 
help to me, because it allowed my boys the 
Wma. Unperwoop Company pleasure of bathing in what otherwise would 


ie 70 FuLToN Street, Boston, Mass. have been unsafe waters. WAG N.Y. 


Sea Bathing with Dry Hair—To keep 


[ INDER’ OOD the hair from becoming saturated with salt 
water during bathing is‘a problem. ‘The most 


satisfactory plan I have found requires a 


chamois skin. Cut it in half and sew the ends 


. 
Dev nled lai | j and together, forming a strip of chamois about 5 
Now wind 


inches wide and 15 inches long. 


“ it about the head tightly and fasten it, then 
evil eC Ol ) ue place the rubber cap over this. It will unfail- 
ingly absorb the water that always creeps 


“Branded with tke Devil, but fit for the Gods” lin under the tightest of caps. V.M.O.,N.Y. 
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For the Summer Vacation 


Comfort for the Discoveries are still wanted. But they must A Handle for the 
Guest-room—The have a real war-time flavor. What have you dis- Thermos— We pic. 
bedside table in our covered that has actually saved you money? Even _ nic often during the 
,guest-room holds though the sum saved is but a penny, your discovery summer months, and 
|three articles which will be welcomed. ll that we can use, we will the toll of thermos 
‘have proved their purchase at $1.00 apiece in Thrift Stamps. A bottles knockedover. 
jworth: a small flash- stamped, addressed envelope must be enclosed, if rolled over,or slipped 
light to be used in you desire the return of unavailable manuscript. through the hand 


was appalling. Noy. 
by putting an ordinary shawl-strap about the 
bottle, the tendency to roll is done away with, 
and a most excellent handle for pouring j 
provided. H.W.,N.Y, 


A Clever Invitation—My small daughter 
received a unique invitation to a child’s lawn. 
party. Ona post-card was a photograph of the 
two little girls who were to give the party. They 
were standing out on the lawn under the trees 
with outstretched arms and beckoning hands, 
No names were on the cards—merely the words, 
“Will you come to my lawn party?” together 
with the date and address. B., Wash. 


Use the Outgrown Dress—When nty small 
daughter outgrows her one-piece dresses, | 
make them into middies for camp use. First, 
I cut them off at the bottom and then rehem 
them the length of her new middies. She wears 
them with a patent-leather belt over a plaited 
serge dress. I. H., N.C. 


Waterproof Your Matches—When you 
take auto trips, camping trips, or even go 
a-picnicking, take along with you a box of 
matches treated by dipping the © sulfur 
ends of the matches into melted paraffin. 
You can light them, and they will burn even 
in a rain, for the wax runs down and keeps 
them from going out. They will prove just 
the thing for your Boy Scout to take on his 
tramp. Mrs..J. HNO 


How to Carry Ink—TI find it an untold 
convenience, when traveling, to fasten all 
the bottles and small jars that are so necessary 
on a vacation trip by means of adhesive 
tape. I fasten the tape to one side of the neck, 
carry it across the cork and down on the other 
side of the bottle neck. Celluloid and ivory 
boxes and jars may be fastened in the same 
way. They are easily opened and yet s0 
securely fastened that there is no danger of 
leaking. Even the ink bottle may safely be 
transported in this way. M. V. B., Ind. 


Even Our Jokes Are Good Discoveries— 
Some years ago you published a page o 
Discoveries supposed to be too absurd to be 
taken seriously. One of them contained the 
suggestion that if one were walking across 
country it was well to have a pocket full of 
cork stoppers to stick on the barbs of a wir 
fence so it could be climbed without injury. 
Now, I aman “artist woman,” and all summer 
I wander over field and pasture in search o! 
material for my canvases. I often encountel 
the barbed-wire fence and of course more 0 
less trouble in getting through or over it. The 
absurd discovery seemed to me worth trying, 
and when I next went forth I provided mysell 
with a handful of the recommended cork 
stoppers. The plan worked! So now I carry 
these stoppers always on my jaunts and feel 
that I must write you about it. Ss. 8. T., Me 


Try Lamb’s Wool—One of the unpleasant 
aftermaths of swimming is the uncomfortable, 
and oftentimes dangerous, presence of water 
in the ears. ‘To prevent this, I use this simple 
precaution. Rub a little cocoa butter on 4 
piece of lamb’s wool and put in each eat. 
The lamb’s wool is not absorbent, keeps out 
all water, and yet at the same time 18 $0 
constructed that one can hear plainly throug 
it. Never use cotton, as that holds the water 
and is worse than nothing. 1. D. H., Md. 
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. AVE you seen Louise’s dear 
little georgette blouse? 
“I admired it and showed her 
my new crepe de Chine. ‘But 
isn’t it wicked,’ I said, ‘to have to send 
it to the cleaner’s? By the time you 
have had it cleaned three times, you 
have paid for it all over again: 

“You don’t mean to say you send it 
to the cleaner’s!’ she said. 

“*Yes!’ I answered, ‘you would not 
trust crepe de Chine to soap and water, 
would you?’ 

““Of course not,’ she said, ‘I use Lux.’” 

As a matter of fact, Lux 7s the most 
modern form of soap—but it is so differ- 
ent from anything you have ever known 


Sweaters sott and unshrunken ! 


Thave a white sweater which has been washed 
several times with Lux, and it is still white, soft 
and unshrunken.”? — Mrs. F. W. B. Pratt, 
Reading, Penn. 


© Leve Brox Co, 1918 





Three times to the cleaners 
and ‘you've paid for itall overagain 


as soap that you think of it as some- 
thing in a class entirely by itself. 

And that is precisely what Lux is. 
Lux comes in delicate pure flakes which 
dissolve instantly. You whisk them into 
a foamy lather, then add cold water. Into 
the rich, lukewarm suds you drop your 
most delicate blouse. 

Afraid? Not for a second! 

Lux never hurt anything that pure water 
alone would not injure. 

Let your blouse soak for a few 
minutes. Never a bit of rubbing. Simply 





Cleanse these things yourself with Lux 


Silk Curtarns 
Lace Curtamns 


Lace Collars 

Lace Jabots 

Washable Saten 
Collars and Cuffs 










Even in hard water 
Lux makes wonder- 
ful suds 





In using advertisements see page 19 





dip your blouse up and down and press 
the suds again and again through the 
precious fabric. Every speck of dirt 
melts away without a bit of injury to a 
single delicate thread. Your blouse 
comes out new as the day you bought it. 

Every woman who tries Lux wonders 
how she ever could have rubbed cake 
soap on anything she valued. 

Now she buys the dainty things she 
loves to have and wears them often. 
They are not a bit of care or expense to 
her. She keeps them fresh and new the 
Lux way with no rubbing. 

Get your package of Lux today from 
your grocer, druggist or department store. 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


The children’s things like new— 

“I washed a child’s white corduroy coat with 
Lux, and it looked as good as new. It was 
very dirty, and I didn’t have to rub it at all.”’— 
Mrs. F. W. Gordon, Portland, Me. 





























































Can Your Fruit 


AND VEGETABLES 


the Thrift Way 


Thrift Caps Can’t Leak 

You make no change in your favorite recipes 
—prepare your vegetables and fruits just as 
you always have—the difference is in the 
sealing method. 
Put your vegetables or fruit in our specially 
designed jars—‘‘Thrift-cap” them _ airtight 
with our Sealer—place the capped jars con- 
taining the product you are canning in your 
cooker and sterilize as long as may be 
required. 
By sterilizing while sealed airtight in the final 
container, no contaminating bacteria can 
reach the contents. 
When cooking is finished, the work is done— 
no hot jars to handle before capping is com- 
pleted—no capsto be tightened by hand while 
jars are hot—no rubber rings to worry about 
or adjust. The rubber ring is part of the 
cap and not separate from it. 
With a single, simple operation, the THRIFT 
Hand Sealer presses the cap on the jar, form- 
ing an absolutely airtight seal that holds ab- 
solutely airtight during the cooking process 
and remains airtight until opened for use. 
No opener is required to remove cap from jar 
—the tongue on top of cap is simply lifted 
and torn off. 
By sterilizing in a sealed container, all mineral 
salts and natural flavors are retained—no 
liquor or juice Can esc ape. 
The THRIFT CAP makes it possible for you 
to can in glass just as the large packer puts 
up his products in tin cans. 
Ideal for the thrifty housewife and for com- 
munity.canning where three, four orfive house- 
wives or farmers use one THRIFT SEALER 
among them. 
One THRIFT SEALER will cap as many as 
three thousand jars per day. 
It’s the jars that keep that count—use the 
THRIFT CAP and keep them all. 

Price of Thrift Sealer $50.00 

Price of jars and caps on request 
te Write us today for full particulars 


The American Pure Food Process Co. 
Holliday & Saratoga Streets, Baltimore, Md. 


The Thrift Sealer 
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companies your request. 
tule. 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be an- 
swered by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop ac- 
No exceptions can be made to this 
Prescriptional advice can not be given, nor can samples be 


WILEY’S Quwestion- Bo, 


) 


analyzed. Address all inquiries, with return postage enclosed, 
to Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


THIS IS A MISTAKE 
Will you please tell me whether Shredded Wheat 
contains arsenic used as a preservative. If so, is it 
harmful if eaten daily? Miss H. R. D., Maine. 


Shredded Wheat is one of the purest and 
best of whole-wheat products. Weight for 
weight, it is far more nourishing than bread. 
Tt contains a very small content of water, while 
bread contains 35 percent. Shredded Wheat 
contains no arsenic. I do not understand how 
such a foolish notion gained credence. Gener- 
ally I may say that it may be eaten daily, but 
just now we should try to save wheat, 
and it is not patriotic to eat exclusively 
in the way of bread and cereal a product 
composed entirely of wheat. You should eat 
at least the same weight of other cereals, in 
order to help save our wheat products to 
send across the water for the boys and our 
Allies fighting by their side. 


THIS IS ALL RIGHT 
Will you tell me something about the Life Exten- 
sion Institute; where it is; in what way does it do 
its work; and what is the new health idea? I ama 
subscriber to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and in that way I 
feel I almost know you and may take the liberty of 
writing for help. M. E. P., New York. 


The Life Extension Institute is an organiza- 
‘tion created by the life insurance companies 
for the purpose of lengthening the lives of 
policy-holders. It is a high-grade organization 
and does splendid work. The director of the 
Institute is Dr. Eugene L. Fisk. The address 
of the Institute is 25 West 45th Street, New 
York. The Institute also gives its services in 
general for a small fee. Write to Doctor Fisk 
and ask for particulars and prices. There is 
no patent medicine, nostrum, or quack charac- 
ter of any kind connected with this Institute. 
The advice it gives is scientific, useful, and re- 
liable. The new health idea is that proper 
food, well balanced, eaten in moderation, 
cleanliness, exercise, and sleep tend to ward off 
disease and prolong human life. 


I WISH THEY WOULD NOT DO IT 

The demonstrators of the Calumet Baking Powder 
are using Doctor Wiley’s name as indorsing their 
powder, in a very extensive selling campaign here. 
One demonstrator said that Dr. Wiley indorsed, or 
introduced, or in some way was connected with the 
introduction of the powder at a certain exposition. 
Another demonstrator, when questioned on the topic, 
said that Dr. Wiley had said the alum in their powder 
would do no harm. I have always understood that 
Dr. Wiley stood against the use of alum in food in 
any way and that that was one point of difference be- 
tween him and the Remsen Board. I have said this 
to my chemistry classes in telling them about the 
truth and untruth of the Calumet campaign. 


Mr. R. T. N., California. 


The Calumet Baking Powder organization 
has promised to cease trying to make the 
public believe that I have indorsed their 
preparation. There is no foundation in fact 
for such a statement. Many years ago I was 
asked to serve as one of the advisory board at a 
pure food exposition which was to be held in 
Chicago. When I found that this exposition 
was used apparently to promote one particular 


| kind of business, I asked that my name be with- 


drawn from the advisory board. This is the only 
connection [ ever had, directly or indirectly, 
with Calumet Baking Powder. I have always 
been of the opinion that alum in our foods is 
objectionable, even in the form of a baking- 
powder. The Remsen Board of Consulting 
Scientific Experts came to the conclusion that 
alum is no more injurious in its effects on 
health than other ingredients of other baking- 
powders, and that alum, therefore, might be 
used in foods. In this conclusion I am unable 
to concur. 


MAKING SUGGESTIONS TO THE DOCTOR 
As you have helped me before, I am going to ask fy, 


your kind advice once again. My little girl Weighed 


five and one-half pounds at birth, and is now sit 
weeks old and has gained four ounces every Weel, 
She is constipated, and her stools are full of curds ani 
sometimes mucous. She is troubled with gas. She; 
restless and cries frequently. Once in a while gy 
vomits. My physician has failed to help me; he af. 
vised castor-oil and enemas. Do you think I shou) 
use barley water? The doctor says my milk jg gj 
right; I fear it is too rich. Could you advise a die 
that would help make my milk less rich? ‘ 


Mrs. R. D. R., Long Island, N, y. 

It would be improper for me to interfere ip 
any way with the diet of your child while unde 
the care of a physician. There is no harm in 
suggesting that you ask him his opinion of 
what I have to say. As long as your child js 
gaining normally, do not worry. Ask your doc. 
tor if it is not advisable to feed the child les 
generously at the breast. Barley water js 
often prescribed for children. It is a thin, 
starchy solution, in every way inferior jp 
nutritive value to the mother’s milk. Do not 
starve yourself in the hope of producing a 
poorer quality of milk. Nature is very insis. 
tent that the mother should give an abundant 
supply of milk. If she doesn’t eat enough 
food, nature uses up the mother’s body in 
maintaining the milk supply of her child. 


A FEW CARDINAL PRINCIPLES 

Doubtless you have heard of Park College, where 
all students work their way through school an 
course pay small board. We realize that they should 
have good substantial food and try to give it to them 
I am asking you if you will send us a menu for one 
week which you consider well balanced. We have our 
own apples, potatoes, canned beans, peas, beets 
pears, cherries, tomatoes, corn, and fresh rhubarb 
and asparagus. Mrs. M. G., Missouri. 

While variety is advisable in diet, I am 
strongly convinced that in this country we lay 
too much stress upon having a large number oi 
things to eat. All scientific diets should be 
based upon the sukstantials. The garnishings 
are of little importance except that they usually 
add a great deal more to the expense of the 
diet than their value as food warrants. The 
diet should be built specifically around the 
cereal foods. Cereals are the cheapest foods 
we can buy in proportion to the nourishment 
they yield. They contain only 12 percent o 
moisture. They are naturally preserved as 
long as they remain unground. The cost.0l 
transportation is a minimum. Wheat is the 
basic cereal, but the other cereals may be used 
in its place. To secure the full value of cereals 
as food, they should be used in the form ol 
unbolted flour or meal. When prepared for 
grinding they should be simply cleaned, using 
all parts of the berry. Generally cereals are 
deprived of both bran and germ, the most 
valuable and wholesome food parts. Rice 's 
polished; that is, its bran is removed. I ad- 
vise you in the first place to restore the cereal 
foods to their natural position in the dietary: 
You have an abundance of vegetables, and in 
this you ought to be congratulated. 

The potato is the standard vegetable. The 
waste of potatoes in peeling is probably 25 
percent of their value, and _ this should be 
avoided by thoroughly cleaning the potatoes, 
baking them or steaming them, and eatins 
them with the skins. Canned vegetables are 
palatable and wholesome, but do not contain @ 
very large quantity of nourishment. About 
85 percent of canned vegetables 1s — 
Apples are the standard fruit. You can . 
have them in too great abundance lor health 
and palatability. 1 am not a believer in vege 
tarianism, but I do believe that as a rule we 
eat too much meat. I strongly advise two 
meatless meals a day. 
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|picking again at the blanket. 
jhim altogether—because I was ignorant of 
everything, everything that matters in life. 
| But I’ve learned better since then.” 


{her eyes. 


|THE dean of 


between 
generally play fairy godmother.” 


The Rough Road 


(Continued from page 50) .~ 


“I behaved very badly to him,” she said, 
“T misjudged 


“T know, my dear little lady,” said Phineas, 
grasping the plucking hand. “You just loved 
the other man as you never could have loved 
Doggie, and there’s an end to it. Love just 
happens. It’s the holiest thing in the 
world.” 

She turned her hand so as to meet his in a 
mutual clasp, and then withdrew it. “ You’re 
very kind—and sympathetic—and  under- 
standing—” Her voice broke. “I seem to 
have been going about misjudging everybody 
and everything. I’m beginning to see a little 
bit—a little bit farther. I can’t express my- 
self——”’ 

“Never mind, Mrs. Manningtree,” said 
Phineas soothingly, “if you cannot express: 
yourself in words. Leave that to the politi- 
cians, and the philosophers, and the. theolo- 
gians and other such windy expositors of 
the useless. But you can express yourself in 
deeds.” 

“How?” 

“Find Jeanne for Doggie.” 

Peggy bent forward with a queer light in 
“Does she love him—really love 
him as he deserves to be loved?” 

“Tt is not often, Mrs. Manningtree, that I 
commit myself to a definite statement. But 
to my certain knowledge those two are 
breaking their hearts for each other. Couldn’t 
you find her before the poor laddie is 
killed?” 

“He’s not killed yet, thank God!” said 
Peggy, with an odd thrill in her voice. 

He was alive. Only severely wounded. 
He would be coming home soon, carried, 
according to convoy, to any hospital in the 
United Kingdom. If only she could bring this 
French girl to him! She yearned to make 
reparation for the past, to act according to 
the new knowledge that love and sorrow had 
brought her! 

“But how can I find her—just a girl, an 


lunknown Mademoiselle Boissiere, among the 


millions of Paris?” 
“T’ve been racking my brains all the morn- 
ing,’ replied Phineas, ‘“‘to recall the address, 


jand out of the darkness there emerge just two 


words, Port Royal. If you know Paris, does 
that help you at all?” 
“T don’t know Paris,” 
humbly. ‘But Port Royal.” 
“The clue to the labyrinth,” replied Phineas. 


replied Peggy 


XXIV 
an English cathedral is a 


personage. He has power. He can 
stand with folded arms at its door and forbid 


|entrance to any one, save perhaps the king in 
| 

| person. 
jand graciously, he can exert its subtler form 


Having power and using it benignly 


known as influence. In the course of his dis- 

tinguished career he is bound to make many 

queer friends in high places. : 
When Peggy returned to Durdlebury and 


|put Doggie’s case before her father, and with* 


unusual fervor roused him from his first stupe- 
faction at the idea of her mad project, he said 
mildly: ‘Let me understand clearly what 
you want to do. You want to go to Paris by 
yourself, discover a girl called Jeanne Boissiere, 
concerning whose address you know nothing 
hut two words—Port Royal. Of course there 
is a boulevard Port Royal somewhere south 
of the Luxembourg Gardens——” 

“Then we've found her!” 
“We only want the number.” 

“Please don’t interrupt,” said the dean. 
‘You confuse me, my dear. You want to find 
girl and reestablish communication 
her and Marmaduke, and—er 


cried Peggy. 


this 


“Tf you like to put it that way,” said Peggy 

“Are you quite certain you would be acting 
wisely? From Marmaduke’s point of view—” 

“Don’t call him Marmaduke.” She bent 
forward and touched his knee caressingly, 
“‘Marmaduke could never have risked his life 
fora woman. It was Doggie who did it. She 
thinks of him as Doggie. Every one thinks 
of him now and loves him as Doggie. It ‘was 
Oliver’s name for him, don’t you see? Ande 
has stuck it out and made it a sort of title‘of 
honor and affection.” : 

The dean tapped the back of his daughter's 
hand that rested on his knee. ‘But are you 
sure they want each other?” 

“As sure as I’m sitting here,” said Peggy, 

“Then, my dear,” said he, “TI’ll do what ] 
can.” 

So it came to pass that while Doggie, with a 
shattered shoulder and a touched left lung, 
was being transported from a base hospital in 
France to a hospital in England, Peggy, armed 
with all kinds of passports and recommenda- 
tions, and a fixed, personal, sanctified idea, was 
crossing the Channel on her way to Paris and 
Jeanne. 

And, after all, it was a simple matter. An 
urbane, elderly person at the British Embassy 
performed certain telephonic gymnastics. 
At the end, ‘‘ Merci, merci! Adieu!” He turned 
to her. “A representative from the Prefecture 
of Police will wait on you at your hotel at ten 
o’clock tomorrow morning.” 

The official called, took notes, and confi. 
dently assured her that he would obtain the 
address of Mademoiselle Jeanne Boissiere 
within twelve hours. 

“But how, monsieur, are you going to do 
it?” asked Peggy. 

‘““Madame,”’ said he, “in spite of the war, 
the telegraphic, telephonic, and municipal 
systems of France work in perfect order—to say 
nothing of that of the police. Frelus, I think, 
is the name of the place she started from?” 

At seven o’clock in the evening, after her 
lonely dinner in the great hotel, the polite 
official called again. She met him in the lounge. 

““Madame,”’ said he, ‘“‘I have the pleasure to 
inform you that Mademoiselle Jeanne Boissiere, 
late of Frelus, is living in Paris at 743 bis, 
boulevard Port Royal, and spends all her days 
at the succursale of the French Red Cross in 
the rue Vaugirard.” 

‘“‘Have you seen her and told her?” 

““No, madame, that did not come within my 
instructions.”’ 

“Tam infinitely grateful to you,” said Peggy. 

“Tl n’y a pas de quoi, madame. I perform 
the task assigned to me and am only too 
happy, in this case, to have been successful.” 

‘But, monsieur,” said Peggy, feeling desper- 
ately lonely in Paris and pathetically eager to 
talk to a human being, even in her rusty, Vevey 
school French, “haven’t you wondered why 
I’ve been so anxious to find this young lady?” 

“Tf we began to wonder,” he replied with a 
laugh, “at the things which happen during 
the war, we should be so bewildered that we 
shouldn’t be able to carry on our work. 
Madame,” said he, handing her his card, “if 
you should have further need of me in the 
matter, I am always at your service.” 

He bowed profoundly and left her. 


EANNE worked from morning to night in the 

succursale of the Croix Rouge in the rue 
Vaugirard. She had tried, after the establish- 
ment of her affairs, to enter, in no matter what 
capacity, a British base hospital. It would be 
a consolation for her surrender of Doggie, to 
work for his wounded comrades. Besides, 
twice in her life she had owed everything to 
the English, and the repayment of the debt 
was a matter of conscience. But she found 
that the gates of English hospitals were 
thronged with English girls, and she could not 
even speak the language. So, guided by the 
Paris friend with whom she lodged, she made + 
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| the visit might concern Doggie. 








The Rough Road 


her way to the rue Vaugirard, where, in the 
packing room, she found hard and unemo- 
tional employment. Yet the work had to“be 
done, and it was done for France, which, after 
all, was dearer to her than England, and among 
her fellow workers, women of all classes, she 
found pleasant companionship. 

When, one day, the old concierge, berredaled 
from the war of 1870, appeared to her in the 
packing room with the announcement that a 
dame anglaise desired to speak to her, she was 
at first bewildered. She knew no English 
ladies—had never met one in her life. It took 
a second or two for the thought to flash that 
Then came 
conviction. In blue overall and cap she 
followed the concierge to the anteroom, her 
heart beating. At the sight of the young 
Englishwoman in black, with a crépe hat and 
little white band beneath the veil, it nearly 
stopped altogether. 


EGGY advanced with outstretched hand. 
“You are Mademoiselle Jeanne Boissiere?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

‘‘T am a cousin of Monsieur Trevor.” 

“Ah, madame—” Jeanne pointed to the 


| mourning—‘‘you do not come to tell me he is 


dead?” 

Peggy smiled. “No. I hope not.” 

“ Ah!” Jeanne sighed in relief. “I thought 

“ This is for my husband,” said Peggy quietly. 

“ Ah, madame, je vous demande pardon. Jai 
du vous faire dela peine. Jen’y pensais pas.” 

Jeanne was in great distress. Peggy smiled 
again. ‘Widows dress differently in England 
and France.” She looked around, and her 
eyes fell upon a bench by the wall. “Could 
we sit down and have a little talk?” 

“ Pardon, madame, c’est que je suis un peu 


| émue,” said Jeanne. 


She led the way to the bench. They sat 
down together, and fer a feminine second or 
two took stock of each other. Jeanne’s first 
rebellious instinct said, “I was right.” In her 
furs, and her perfect millinery, and perfect 


| shoes, and perfect black silk stockings that 
| appeared below the short skirt, Peggy, blue- 


eyed, fine-featured, the fine product of many 
generations of scholarly English gentlefolk, 
seemed to incarnate her vague conjectures of 
the social atmosphere in which Doggie had 
his being. Her peasant blood impelled her to 
suspicion, to a half-grudging adiiration, to 
self-protective jealousy. The Englishwoman’s 
ease of manner, in spite of her helter-skelter 
French, oppressed her with an angry sense of 
inferiority. She was also conscious of the 
blue overall and close-fitting cap. Yet the 
Englishwoman’s smile was kind, and she had 
lost her husband. And Peggy, looking at 
this girl with the dark, tragic eyes and refined, 
pale face and graceful gestures, in the funny, 
instinctive, British way tried to place her 
socially. Was she a lady? It made such a 
difference. This was the girl for v. hom Doggie 
had performed his deed of knight-errantry, 


| the girl whom she proposed to take back to 


Doggie. For the moment, discounting the 
uniform which might have hidden a midinette 
cr a duchess, she had nothing but the face, 
and the gestures, and the beautifully modu- 
lated voice to go on, and between the accent 
of the midinette and the duchess—both being 
equally charming to her English ear—Peggy 
could not discriminate. Jeanne had, however, 
beautiful, capable hands and took care of her 
finger-nails. 

Peggy plunged at once into facts. “It may 
seem strange, my coming toe you, but the fact 
is that my cousin, Monsieur Trevor, is severely 
wounded. 

“Mon Dieu!” said Jeanne. 

“And his friend, Mr. McPhail, who is also 
wounded, thinks that if you—well—” Her 
French failed her. To carry off a delicate 
situation one must have command of language. 

Jeanne broke the tiny spell of embarrassed 
silence. “I am at your disposal, madame.” 









com prendre 
pour vous.” 
) Jeanne Said 
vous avez raison; il a beaucoup 


She could only blurt out: “J/ faut 
mademoiselle. Il a fait beaucoup 
She met Jeanne’s dark eyes. 
“Oui, madame, 
fait pour moi.” 

Peggy flushed at the unconscious Correction, 
“beaucoup fait” for “fait beaucoup.” 

“He has Cone not only much, but every. 
thing for me, madame,” Jeanne continyed 
“And you who have come from England ex. 
pressly to tell me that he is wounded, what do 
you wish me to do?” ' 

“To accompany me back to London, | 
had a telegram this morning to say that he 
had arrived at a hospital there.” © 

“Then you have not seen him?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Then how, madame, do you know that he 
desires my presence?” 

Peggy glanced at the girl’s hands clasped on 
her lap, and saw that the knuckles were white. 
“‘T am sure of it.” 

“He would have written, madame. I only 
received one letter from him, and that was 
while I still lived at Frelus.” 

“He wrote many letters and telegraphed to 
Frelus, and received no answers.” 

“Madame,” cried Jeanne, “I implore you to 
believe what I say, but not one of those letters 
has ever reached me.” 

“Not one?” 

At first Peggy was incredulous. Phineas 
McPhail had told her of Doggie’s despair at 
the lack of response from Frelus, and, after all, 
Frelus had a properly constituted post-office 
in working order, which might be expected to 
forward letters. She had, therefore, come 
prepared to reproach the girl. 

“Je le jure, madame,” said Jeanne. 

And Peggy believed her. 

“But I wrote to Monsieur McPhail, giving 
him my address in Paris.” 

“He lost the letter before he saw Doggie 
again’’—the name slipped out—‘‘and forgot 
the address.” 

“But how did you find me?” 

“T had a lot of difficulty. 
Embassy—the Prefecture of Police—’ 

“Mon Dieu!” cried Jeanne again. “Did 
you do all that for me?” 

“For my cousin.” 

“You called him ‘Doggie.’ 
know him and think of him.” 

“All right,” smiled Peggy. 
then.” 

Jeanne’s brain for a moment or two was in 
a whirl. Embassies and Prefectures of Police! 
“Madame, to do this, you must love him very 
much.” . 

“T loved him so much—I hope you will 
understand me; my French, I know, is tert- 
ble—I loved him so much that until he came 
home wounded we were fiancés.” s 

Jeanne drew a short breath. “I felt it, 
madame. An English gentleman of great 
estate would naturally marry an English lady 
of his own social class. That is why, madame 
I acted as I have done.” 
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THEN something of what Jeanne really was 
became obvious to Peggy. Lady or no lady, 
in the conventional British sense, Jeanne ap 
pealed to her, in her quiet dignity and restraint, 
as a type of Frenchwoman whom she had 
never met before. She suddenly conceived 
an enormous respect for Jeanne. Also io 
Phineas McPhail, whose eulogistic character 
sketch she had accepted with feminine reservar 
tions subconsciously derisive. E 
“My dear,” she said, “vous éles digne de 
toute dame anglaise!””—which wasn’t an elegant 
way of putting it in the French tongue. But 
Jeanne, with her odd smile of the lips, showed 
that she understood her meaning. She had 
served her apprenticeship in the interpretation 
of Anglo-Gallic. ‘But I want to tell you: 
Doggie and I were engaged. A family matter. 
Then, when he came home wounded—yo 
know how— I found that I loved some one 
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i iva frequent cleaning of walls and floors where 
the children play and the continual washing of 
their clothes can be lightened considerably by using 


P, anv G.—The White Naphtha Soap. 


It loosens dirt much better than ordinary laundry 
soap—white or yellow—because it is the highest 
grade white laundry soap that can be made and 
because it contains naphtha. It, therefore, requires 
much less effort from you—practically no rubbing 
in the laundry and surprisingly little exertion in 
scrubbing and general cleaning. 


The first cake will show you why you should use it 
wherever you need laundry soap. Geta 

cake and you will find it big, solid, 

long-lasting, safe, economical 

—and wonderfully efficient. 


Paxp G-The White Naphtha Soap 


In using advertisements see page 19 





Rie same engineering pre-eminence that electrified the 
Panama Canal is concentrated in the little motor that 
makes WASHING MACHINES dependable 


\ 2 & “Ts, 


Yes, I’m taking the one with the G-E Motor on it” 


The modern housewife knows that in the electric power house that 
a sanitary, time-and-labor-saving supplies the current gives reliable 
electric washing machine is far service, so a G-E Motor on your 
better and cheaper than either laun- washing machine is assurance that 
dress or laundry. it will operate satisfactorily year 
To decide which kind to buy you after year. 
must consider the size of the wash, Most of America’s foremost house- 
for washing machines vary in _ hold appliance manufacturers equip 
Look for this— capacity. Most important of all, you their electric machines with G-E 
the mark of leadership must be sure the washing machine Motors. Their booklets and adver- 
in electrical development . . ie 
you buy will give dependable tising should tell you what motor 


and manufacture , 
service. they use. To be sure of dependable 


The vital part of an electric washer service, buy electrical household ap- 
is the motor. Just as G-E apparatus pliances equipped with G-E Motors. 


These Manufacturers equip their Household Appliances with G-E Motors 

ners— Hurley Machine Co., Chicago, I. 
Vacuum Clea slstchesates Washin | Mechings + Peorla, II. _jarinda Lawn Meee ooo "Clarinda Washer’” ‘Qlarinds, fows 
Eclipse Machine Co., **Eclipse’"’ . .  . Sidney, Ohio hc Cl mo "Bo ti.0. aytag Com any, : ewto 
Hurley Machine Co. “*Thor’’ ° . , Chicago, lll. Boss Washing Mach Gey Chamion’ we as" " Gincinnali.0. Voss Bren, is. bo. art Electric’. ais Davenport, pow 
Jenoyetion apectese Co, dep, orpiagton”” New York C ity AY 8 Coffield MotorWasher Co,, ° “Coffield’’ Dayton, Ohio Syracuse WasherCorp.,‘*Easy Vacuum Washer, ’’ Sy 

ri n Com orring n’ ‘orrington 

The Morrow Con Morro ° : Waukegan, lik The 1990 Washer Con *1906"" pane Goes Glee iY? ~—- Dishwashing Machines 
2, K. Electric’’ ye fous Bromeley Merseles Mts. C.. “Crescent” Shae Chica, Mt 


i 
Stationary Home Devices aCorparation, » “Modern Home’’ | Brook! Kitchen Service Co. 
Atwood Vacuum Cleaner Co., “*Atwood’’ . Rockford, Ill. Horton Mfg. Co., *‘Horton Electric’® . . Fort Wayne, Ind. Walker Bros. Co. Syracuse 
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else—j'aimais d’amour, as you say—and he 
found the same. I loved the man whom I 
married. He loved you. He confessed it. 
We parted more affectionate friends than we 
hadever been. I married. He searched for you. 
My husband has been killed. Doggie, although 
wounded, is alive. That is why I am here.” 

They were sitting in a corner of the ante- 
room, and before them passed a continuous 
stream of the busy life of the war, civilians, 
officers, badged workers, elderly orderlies in 
athetic bits of uniform that might have dated 
from 1870, wheeling packages in and out, 
groups talking of the business of the organiza- 
tion, here and there a blue-vested young lieu- 
tenant and a blue-overalled packer talking—it 
did not need God to know of what. But neither 
of the two women heeded this multitude. 

Jeanne said: ‘‘Madame, I am profoundly 
moved by what you have told me. If I show 
little emotion, it is because I have suffered 
greatly from the war. One learns self-restraint, 
madame, or one goes mad. But as you have 
spoken to me in your noble English frankness, 
[have only to confess that I love Doggie with 
all my heart, with all my soul!” With her two 
clenched hands she smote her breast, and 
Peggy noted that ic was the first gesture that 
she had made. “‘I feel the infinite need, 
madame—you will understand me—to care 
for him, to protect him—” 

Peggy raised a beautifully gloved hand. 
“Protect him!” she interrupted. ‘Why, 
hasn’t he shown himself to be a hero?”’ 

Jeanne leaned forward and grasped the 
protesting hand by the wrist, and there was a 
wonderful light behind her eyes and a curious 
vibration in her voice. “It is only les petits 
héros tout faits—the little ready-made heroes 
—ready-made by /e bon Dieu—who have no 
need of a woman’s protection. But it is a 
different thing with the great heroes whe have 
made themselves without the aid of /e bon Dieu, 
from little dogs of no account (des petils chiens 
de rien du tout), to what Doggieis at the mo- 
ment. The woman then takes her place. She 
fixes things forever. She alone can understand.” 

Peggy gasped as at a new Revelation. The 
ters in which this French girl expressed 
herself were far beyond the bounds of her 
philosophy. ‘The varying aspects in which 
Doggie had presented himself to her, in the 
past few months, had been bewildering. Now 
she saw him in a fresh light, though as in a 
glass darkly, as reflected by Jeanne. Still, she 
protested again, in order to see more clearly. 
“But what would you protect him from?” 

“From want of faith in himself; from want 
of faith in his destiny, madame. Once he 
told me he had come to France to fight for his 
soul. It is necessary that he should be vic- 
torious. It is necessary that the woman who 
loves him should make him victorious.” 

Peggy put out her hand and touched Jeanne’s 
wrist. “I’m glad I didn’t marry Doggie, 
mademoiselle,” she said simply. “TI couldn’t 
have done that.”” She paused. “Well?” she 
resumed. ‘Will you come with me to London?” 

A faint smile crept into Jeanne’s eyes. 
“Mais oui, madame!” 


[DOGGIE lay in the long, pleasant ward of the 
~ great London hospital, the upper left side of 
his body a mass of bandaged pain. Neck and 
shoulder, front and back and arm, had been 
shattered and torn by a high-explosive shell. 
The top of his lung had been grazed. Only the 
temorseless pressure at the base hospital had 
Justified sending him, after a week, to England. 
Youth, and the splendid constitution which 
Dr. Murdoch had proclaimed in the far-off 
days of the war’s beginning, and the toughen- 
ing training of the war itself carried him 
through. No more fighting for Doggie this 
side of the grave. But the grave was as far 
distant as it is from any young man in his 
twenties who avoids abnormal peril. 

Till today he had not been allowed to see 
Visitors or to receive letters. They told him 


The Rough Road 


that the Dean of Durdlebury had called, had 
brought flowers and fruit, and had left a card, 
“From your aunt, Peggy, and myself.” But 


today he felt wonderfully strong, in spite of the | 


unrelenting pain, and the nurse had said, 
“T shouldn’t wonder if you had some visitors 
this afternoon.” Peggy, of course. He 
followed the hands of his wrist watch until 
they marked the visiting hour. And sure 





enough, a minute afterward, amid the stream | 


of men and women 
grades and kinds—he caught sight of Peggy's 
face smiling beneath her widow’s hat. She 
had a great bunch of violets in her bodice. 

“My dear old Doggie!” 
and kissed him. “These rotten people wouldn't 
let me come before.” 

“T know,” said Doggie. He pointed to his 
shoulder. “I’m afraid I’m.in a mess. It’s 
lovely of you.” . 


She unpinned the violets and thrust them | 


toward his face. “Fromhome. I brought ’em 
for you.” 

“My God!” said Doggie, burying his nose 
in the huge bunch. “TI never knew violets 
could smell tike this.”’ He laid them down with 
a sigh. ‘How’s everybody?” 

“Quite fit.” 


HERE was a span of silence. 

stretched out his hand, and she gave him 
hers, and he gripped it tight. “Poor old 
Peggy dear!” 

“Oh, that’s all right,’ she said bravely, 
“T know you care, dear Doggie. That's 
enough. I’ve just got to stick it like the rest.” 
She withdrew her hand after a little squeeze. 
“Bless you. Don’t worry akout me. I’m 
contemptibly healthy. But you—”’ 

“Getting on splendidly. I say, Peggy, what 
kind of people are the Pullingers who have 
taken Denby Hall?” 

“They’re all right, I believe. He’s some- 
thing in the Government. But, oh, Doggie, 
what an ass you were to sell the place up!” 

“T wasn't.” 

“You were.” 

Doggie laughed. 


turned out neck and crop.” 


Peggy looked at him shrewdly. ‘You seem | 


to be going pretty strong.” 


“Never stronger in my life!’”’ lied Doggie. 


She bent down | 


Then he 


chiefly women, of all | 





“Tf you’ve come here to | 
argue with me, I shall cry and then you'll be | 


“Would you like to see somebody you are 


very fond of?” 
“Dear old Phineas! 


Has he come through? | 
o 


I’ve not had time to ask whether you've heard | 


anything about him.” 
“Yes, he’s flourishing. 
I’ve seen him.” 
“Praise the Lord!” cried Doggie. 


He wrote to me. 


“ My 


dear, there’s no one on earth, save you, whom | 


T should so much love to see as Phineas. Jf 
he’s there, fetch him along.” 

Peggy nodded and smiled mysteriously, and 
went away down the ward. And Doggie 
thought, ‘Thank God Peggy has the strength 
to face the world—and thank God Phineas has 
come through!” He closed his eyes, feeling 





rather tired, thinking of Phineas—of his last | 


words as he passed him stretcher-borne in the 
trench—of the devotion of the man—of his 
future. Well, never mind his future. In all 
his vague post-war schemes for reorganization 
of the social system, Phineas had his place. 
No further need for dear old Phineas to stand 
in mulberry and gold outside a picture paiace. 


He had thought it out long ago, although he | 


had never said a word to Phineas. Now he 


could set the poor chap’s mind at rest forever. | 
He looked around contentedly and saw | 
Peggy and a companion coming down the | 


ward, together. And it was not Phineas. It 
was a girl in black. 
He raised himself, forgetful of pain, on his 
right elbow, and stared in a thrill of amazement. 
And Jeanne came to him, and there were no 


longer ghosts behind her eyes, for they shone | 


like stars. THE END 
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Dressmaking 
Have a Shop of Your Own 


At last the way has been made easy for you 
to secure a good position or establish your- 
self in business as a dressmaker or milliner, 
to be independent in a delightful profession 
and have a splendid income. For now, 
wherever you live, you can learn right at 
home in spare time by an entirely new prac- 
tical method, every step of fashionable dress- 
making and millinery. 

Yes, you can learn easily and quickly all 
the secrets of the dressmaker’s art—just how 
to design, plan, draft, cut, fit and completely 
make fashionable garments of every kind, 
for yourself or any one else. 

You can learn really to develop style in a 
garment, to copy a dress you see in a fashion 
magazine, on the street, or in a shop window, 
and yet put in those little individual touches 
that make it distinctively becoming. The 


WOMAN ’S INSTITUTE 
of Domestic Arts and Sciences 


through fascinating, completely illustrated, 
home study courses, at last has made it pos- 
sible for any woman or girl, anywhere, to 
acquire professional skill in dressmaking or 
millinery. This means that if you have 
dreamed of having a cosy little exclusive 
shop of your own, your chance has come. 


Make your own clothes 
and save half or more 


Or, if you simply wish to learn dressmak- 
ing or millinery for your home uses, to be 
able to fashion charming, distinctive dresses 
and hats for yourself, you can now easily 
learn at home at a cost so small you can save 
it in the making of one or two garments. 


More than 12,000 women in city, town and 
country have proved to their own delight 
and profit the practical success of the Insti- 
tute’s method. Hundreds, as aresult of spare 
time study, now hold good positions or have 
shops of theirown. You can start any time, 
and apply each lesson immediately in making 
clothes for yourself or your customers. You 
have the constant personal help of expert 
teachers with years of experience as practical 


dressmakers. 
THIS BOOK FREE 


“*Dressmaking Made Easy,”’ 
a handsome 64 page illustrated 
book, tells the whole story of 
the Woman’s Institute and its 
courses. It is free. Send for 
it today and learn from the ex- 
Periences of 12,000 members 
what the Institute can do for 
you. Please state whether you 
are mest interested in profes- 
sional or home dressmaking or 
millinery. Mail coupon today. 





Woman ’s Institute, Dept. 8-H, Scranton, Penna. 


Please send me one of your booklets and tell me 
how I can learn the subject marked below. 


OProfessional Dressmaking 0 Cooking 
OHome Dressmaking © Millinery 
Name 
(Specity whether Mrs. or Miss) 
Address 
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Interests and Activities 
of the cAugust Garden 


By Louise Beebe Wilder 


LTHOUGH the China asters are coming 

into bloom in the garden, and we are 

a bit startled to come upon a warning 

banner of goldenrod frequently along 

the roadsides, the need for seed-sowing in the 
vegetable plot is by no means at an end. 

August is an important month for seed- 
sowing. Soon will come cool, dew-drenched 
nights and shorter days—the salubrious con- 
ditions of spring nearly repeated—and the war 
gardener should be on the alert again to plant 
those vegetables which require such geniality 
in the weather to accomplish their develop- 
ment. And if it is a “lucky year,”’ and hard 
frost holds off a bit, we may be ripening peas 
and radishes in Indian Summer. No, of course 
it is not an absolute certainty, but the war 
gardener who is not taking chances these 
days has failed unaccountably to catch the 
spirit of the stirring times in which he lives. 

Go over your garden and note the idle spaces, 
then look back to the April number of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING at the succession chart in or- 
der that you make no mistake in the matter 
of what crops should follow each other, and 
bring every slacker portion of your garden 
back into the fighting line. 

There is one point about August seed-sow- 
ing which we did not need to take into con- 
sideration in the spring. This is the probable 
shortness of the time in which the crops will 
have to mature. On this account every aid 
should be given them to make haste. The 
ground’ should be thoroughly prepared, dug 
deep and raked fine, and then, as it has: al- 
ready matured one hungry crop this season, 
some quickly available commercial fertilizer 
should be given it and thoroughly worked in. 
To expedite germination of the seed, soak it 
overnight before planting, or—and many 
gardeners think this the better plan— go 
over the drill with a watering-can before 
you cover the seed, wetting it thoroughly. 
Then, as the ground is apt to be pretty 
dry at this season and the August sun 
cruelly searching, plant the seeds about 
twice as deep as you would ordinarily, 
pressing the earth very firmly above them 
to make sure that every seed is well incased 
and not occupying a little vacuum. When 
the little plants appear, water them thor- 
oughly aiter nighttall, if they require it, 
and keep the soil well cultivated at all 
times. Thin out these youngsters of your 
latest draft so that they will have plenty 
of elbow-room, for nothing will so surely 
hold them back as overcrowding. Give 
them about twice as much room as you 
would have in May or June. 

We may now plant “extra early’ varieties 
of beans (they take only from six to eight 
weeks to mature), extra early varieties of 
peas, radishes, beets, and such kinds of let- 
tuce as Crisp-as-ice, Black-seeded Tennis 
Ball, or Wayahead. With lettuce in par- 
ticular it is important to practise drastic 
and prompt thinning. Give each little plant 
at least four inches each way. 

At least four sowings of spinach may 
be made this month and next, and we shall 
be eating this good green from our own 
gardens until the snow flies. Early varieties 
of carrots like Chantenay and Oxheart will 
in any case be useful in soups and stews. 
Turnips are a quickly maturing crop, and it 
is said that such a variety as Snowball will 
be large enough to eat in forty-five days, 
but Purple Top is a better sort for keeping 
over the winter, as it is firmer of texture. 

Salsify planted this month and leit in the 
ground all winter will be on hand for many a 
good dishin the spring. You may also plant 
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early white or purple Vienna kohlrabi, corn 
salad, chervil, romaine, as well as celery, and 
cabbage plants. 

I want also to sow this month some variety 
of the winter radish. These may be stored 
over the winter, remaining crisp and plump 
for several months. They are served boiled 
with some sort of sauce, or raw as a salad. 
The root continués to grow until heavy frost. 
It is ready to be harvested when it is two 
inches in diameter and about four inches long. 

There is another task besides seed-sowing 
which may well be undertaken in August— 
this August in particular, and continued for as 
long as it is practical. This is seed-gathering. 
The government is urging that all gardeners 
save as much of their own seed as possible. 
Plants from which we intend to save seed 
should be marked with a bit of string or 
a label, and we should choose only perfectly 
healthy and the .most productive plants 
for this purpose. Choose full, ripe ears of 
corn, strip off the husks, and hang them in 
a dry, airy place until thoroughly dry. Leave 
the kernels on the cob until planting time. 
Bean and pea plants may be pulled up when 
they have thoroughly matured their crop, and 
also hung in a dry, airy place until the pods 
are hard, when they may be shelled and spread 
out to dry. When dry they are best stored in 
cloth bags carefully labeled. These bags may 
be either put into tin boxes or hung from the 
ceiling as a precaution against mice. Seeding 
lettuce is pulled up and the heads put into 
paper bags until the seed is dry enough to 
shake out. In the case of cucumbers, squash, 
pumpkins, and melons, thoroughly ripe fruit 
is selected, cut open, and the seed freed from 


AUGUST HINTS 
IN A FEW WORDS 


Save your own seed this year. It will be 
scarcer than ever and more expensive next year. 
Set out pol-grown strawberry plants this month 
or make a new bed from the runners of your old 
plants. Wood-ashes is a good fertilizer for 
strawh~ °s. Feed with liquid manure or nitrate 
of soda those plants which do not seem to be grow- 
ing as lustily as they should be. Look well over 
the cabhages for green worms, and if found, dust 
the plants thoroughly with powdered hellebore. 
Cultivate lightly but often about your cucumber 
and melon vines. The roots creep near the sur- 
face of the earth and extend out as far as the run- 
ners themselves, so are sure to be injured by too 
strenuous cultivating. If the fruits of your cu- 
cumbers become too large and old to eat in the 
ordinary manner, remember that they are good 
sliced and fried as we do eggplant. Remember 
that celery requires a great deal of water. If there 
is not sufficient rainfall, water these plants if no 
others. Pinch off the tops of your pole beans, 
both limas and strings, when they reach the top 
of the poles, to induce them to early fruiting. 
Eat, can, or dry your vegetables while they are 
young and sweet. Do not wait until they are old 
and tough. Do not let the fruit on your Japanese 
quince bushes go to waste. It makes delicious 
jelly or marmalade. Transplant or divide orien- 
tal poppies this month. Plant evergreen trees 
this month. If you need advice on gardening 
problems, write to Mrs. Wilder. She will be 
glad io use her long experience to help vou. 
Always enclose a stamped. addressed envelope. 


the pulp and dried upon trays in the sun, they 
put into paper bags for safe-keeping. 

To blanch, in terms of the dictionary, sim. 
ply means to take the color from, but the effe 
upon plants that are subjected to the proces 
is much more far-reaching. Not only ap 
stalks and leaves whitened, but the fiber of 
the plant is made more tender and its flavor 
much more delicate and palatable. It is not 
customary to blanch all kinds of salad plants, 
Lettuce, and romaine, and cress are sweet and 
tender enough without this refining treatment 
but for the various forms of chicory and celery 
it is essential. ‘ 

As the celery plants grow, simply draw the 
earth up about the stalks and make it fim 
Great care must be taken not to allow any 
earth to get down into the heart of the plant. 
When this happens, the stalks, in their effort 
to rid themselves of the unnatural weight, will 
twist and turn, and their last state will b 
most distorted and unsightly. Grasp the 
leaves firmly at the top in one hand so that 
they are closed about the heart, making it 
safe, then draw the earth up with a trowel and 
make it firm. 

The salad plants sold under the names of 
escarolle, endive, and whitloof are forms of 
chicory, which normally has a rather tough, 
bitter leaf. Blanching escarolle is very easily 
accomplished by simply covering the plants 
with boards, leaving them on until the leaves 
have become well whitened. -This should not 
be done until the plants are almost large 
enough to use and have made _ handsome 
rosettes of smartly curled leaves. Another 
way is to draw the leaves together and tie 
them at the top with some soft twine or raflia. 
The light being thus shut out, the inner leaves 
will blanch finely. 

The leaves of the wild chicory or succory, 
which in summer decorates our neglected 
fields and roadsides with such inimitable 
blue, may also be rendered useful! and pala- 
table by this same method of blanching. 
One might with profit encourage a little 
patch of it in some by-place in case of the 
failure of the cultivated crop, and if it 
should not be required for a feast upon the 
table, one’s eyes would be the gainers. There 
are few lovelier wayside flowers. 

Whitloof, French endive, or Christmas 
salad, as it is variously called, is indeed a 
possession. The plants, which should have 
keen thinned to a foot apart, are allowed 
to grow on until the approach of cold 
weather—early in November in the vicinity 
of New York. They should then be dug 
up, the side shoots cut off, and the leaves 
cut back to within an inch and a half from 
theneck. Also shorten the roots and choose 
only such plants as have a single crown. 
They are then ready to be buried. Dig a 
trench eighteen inches deep, place the roots 
upright in it an inch and a half from each 
other, and fill the trench with manure of 
very light soil. Under these seemingly try- 
ing conditions the leaves will grow long 
and slender, and in a month’s time this 
most delectable of salad plants will be 

white, and sweet, and crisp, and ready t 

use. : 
Many people, especially in Europe, raise 
dandelions—cultivated varieties with em” 
hanced virtues, which may be had ot any 
seedsman—using them for greens or blanch- 
ing them in the manner described ve 
salads. It is not too late to sow the seet 
of these cultivated dandelions, and_be 
sure to thin out the little plants to eight 
inches apart when they have acquired 4 
few leaves. 
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O ake resist - 


“é. 7 _sentee te i - 


such cold roast beef? 


Big, cool slices of beef, served on chicory or lettuce 
leaves. Lean, firm, tender beef, the very sight of 
which lends an edge to the August appetite. Who, 
ue could resist such a relishable summer dish? 


* Red Crown °222.. 


ROASTED BEEF 


chilled on the ice means an 
appetizing cold dish in a 
twinkling. A can in boiling 
water for twenty minutes 
means a savory, wholesome 
meal without bother or work 
in a hot kitchen. And it’s 
real roast beef! 


Red Crown Fresh Roasted 
Beef is the same quality beef 
that your butcher sells; but 
it’s more economical. Pound 
for pound the price is much 
lower and there is no waste— 
all is lean, edible meat. 


By our exclusive process 
Red Crown Fresh Roasted 


Beef is cooked without par- 
boiling. Themeat is putinthe 
can raw, the air is extracted 
and the cooking is done in a 
vacuum. Thusall those good, 
rich, healthful juices and real 
beef flavorare keptinthecan 
ready to serve to yourfamily. 


Roasted Beef is only one of 
the twenty-four Red Crown 
Ready-To-Serve Meats that 
will save you time, trouble 
and money every time you 
serve them. Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley of the Good House- 
keeping Bureau has en- 
dorsed them all. You will too 
when you have tried them. 


If your grocer hasn’t Red Crown Ready-To-Serve Meats, send 
us his name and address and we will see that you are supplied. 


ACME PACKING COMPANY, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Ever eat real 


Chili Con Carne? 


Ever eat it down in Mexico? 
If so, in the first good taste of 
Red Crown Ready-To-Serve 
Chili Con Carne, you will recog- 
nize that snap and savor, that 
spicy flavor, that makes the 
native Mexican dish so good. 


Red Crown Chili Con Carne con- 
sists of choice beef, real Bayo Beans, 
genuine Chili pepper and three other 
Mexican spices, mixed in the native 
way and cooked, ready to serve on 
your table. 


Serve it on toast with rice, spaghetti 
or mushrooms, or as directed in Miss 
Neil’s recipe below and you'll have a 
dish of rare deliciousness and unus- 
ual economy. 


Chili Con Carne Scalloped 
by Marion Harris Neil: 


Enough for two persons. Cost not 
more than 25 vents 


1 Can Red Crown Chili Con Carne 
1 Cup of White Sauce, Hot 

2 Tablespoons grated cheese 
Parsley 


Heat unopened can of Chili Con 
Carne in boiling water for twenty 
minutes. Turn out into scallop dishes. 
Pour white sauce around it, sprinkle 
edges with grated cheese and deco- 
rate with parsley. Serve piping hot. 
Um! how delicious, 

Tested and approved by Good 


Housekeeping Institute, Mildred 
Maddocks, Director. 
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"AME PACKING COMPANY: 
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New Khaki 
Camp Towe/ 
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TURKISH “4&2: TOWELS 


ECAUSE they are extra-heavy 
and last long—velvet-smooth 
and good to delicate skin— 

made in attractive designs that look 
well in anyone’s bath room. 


The Martex label is your assurance and 
our guarantee of this standard. Look for it. 


Your boy in camp will like a ‘‘Khaki Towel.” 
‘“‘Garments Made from Martex’’ is a little 


book telling how to make dainty wearables. 
Sent free—write for it. 


Sold Only in Department Stores 


Columbia Towel Mills 


W. H. & A. E. MARGERISON & CO 
Cumberland and Jasper Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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why Sheila doesn’t want Dr. Dempsy cp:2r- 
ated on here.” : 

“Well, is he going to be?” 

“No, we'll take him on to the Dentons if 
he can be moved again after he gets here.” 

But fate willed otherwise. When Doctor 
Dempsy arrived on the early train, there were 
no conflicting opinions as to his condition; 
it was critical, and there would have to be an 
operation within twenty-four hours. Miss 
Maxwell brought the news to Peter along with 
the doctor’s wish that his friend should be 
with him as long as the powers allowed. 

“Does Leerie know?” asked Peter. 

“She was present at the consultation.” 

“What did she say?” 

“Nothing. But she looked very white and 
drawn. I’m afraid she hasn’t slept much.” 

“Good Lord, you don’t believe she really 
thinks Brainard will bungle!” 

But Miss Maxwell cut him short. “This 
is no time to bother with futile suppositions. 
Please, Mr. Brooks! Remember that for all 
our sa&kes—Dr. Dempsy’s most of all—this is 
the time to keep our nerve and think only one 
way.’ With a grave shake of the head she 
left him at the door of Doctor Dempsy’s room. 

To Peter the day crept on at a snail’s pace; 
to Sheila it galloped. Peter saw her just once, 
when, at Dr. Dempsy’s urgent wish, she came 
in for a moment between operations, muffled 
to the eyes in-her uniform and gauze. 

“Come here, child.” The old doctor held 
eut a commanding hand and drew the nurse 
close to the bed. “I’ve had something on my 
mind ever since I saw your face this morning. 
Might as well say it now before I forget it.” 
He smiled up gently at the great, deep-gray 
eyes looking down wistfully at him. “I 
imagine that you two youngsters may be 
fretting some over tomorrow —seven A.M. 
Hey? Mean trick to saddle you with the 
responsibility of an old, worn-out hulk like 
mine, with the chances fifty-fifty on patching 
it up. What I wanted to say was that you 
mustn’t take it too hard if I don’t patch. 
‘Pon my soul I shan’t mind for myself.” 

A voice called from the corridor outside, 
“Miss O’Leary, Dr. Brainard’s waiting.” 

Dr. Dempsy gave the hand inside the rubber 
glove a tight squeeze. ‘Remember, Leerie, 
1 know you'l! keep the little old lantern burn- 
ing for me as long as you can, and here’s 
good luck whatever happens.” 

She went without a word. Peter had be- 
come vastly absorbed at the window in watch- 
ing Hennessy sweeping a gathering of leaves 
from the curb. When he finally came back 
to his chair by the bedside, he flattered him- 
self that his expression was beatifically cheer- 
ful and his voice perfectly steady. 


AS the day waned a storm gathered, and by 
’* nightfall the sanatorium and the surround- 
ing country were in the grip of a full-fledged 
equinoctial. Dr. Dempsy was put to bed 
early, and Peter went back to his room in the 
main building to write himself into a state of 
temporary forgetfulness, if he could. He had 
tinkered with his pen, sharpened half a dozen 
pencils, and mussed up as many sheets of 
paper when a knock brought him to his feet. 
Sheila O’Leary stood at the door. Her lips 
were bravely trying to smile away the haggard 
lines of the face. 

Unconsciously Peter’s arms went out to her, 
as he repeated that old cry ofehis in the days 
when he was a sufferer in the Surgical, “Why 
—why, it’s Leerie!” and his love seemed to 
pound through every syllable. 

For the flash of a second the eyes of the girl 
leaped to his in answer, but in another flash 
they seemed to have traveled miles away, 

king back at him with the sadness of a lost 


angel. “Yes, it’s Leerie again—come for 
help, she announced tersely. 

‘bom right.” Peter tried to sound matter- 
ol-tact. 





For the Honor of the San 


(Continued from page 38) 


“Don’t ask questions, just do it. Will you?” 

Peter nodded. 

“You said once if you had to, you could 
drive through any storm, snow, hail, or rain 
that you had ever seen. Yes? Then get 
your car and take Doctor Brainard out to- 
night. Take him anywhere, and keep him 
going till he’s so tired he’s ready to drop. 
Talk to him, tell him stories, don’t let him 
talk about himself—or tomorrow. And 
bring him home when you think he can sleep.” 

“Yes. What are you going to do?” 

“Sleep, I hope.” She turned to go, but 
came back again and laid a cold hand in 
Peter’s. “Thank you. Don’t think I don’t 
appreciate it.” 

“Wait a minute. As it happens, I haven’t 
met Doctor Brainard, and there’s a perfectly 
good chance he may not care about joy-riding 
in a young hurricane—even in my company,” 
Peter ended ironically. 

Leerie gave a little hollow laugh. ‘Oh, 
he'll go, don’t worry. Ill bring him down 
and introduce him. Ready in ten minutes?” 
And this time she was gone. , 





ETER knew if he lived to the ripe old age 
of Sclomon himself, he should never forget 
the smallest detail of that night—Dr. Brain- 
ard’s curt, almost surly greeting, the plunge 
into the car, and the start. After that Peter felt 
like a mythological being piloting the elements. 
He headed fcr a state road, and for miies, 
neither of them speaking, the car streaked over 
what might have been the surface of the river 
of Lethe, or the strata of mist lying above 
Niflheim, for. all the feeling of reality and 
substance it gave. He had the eery sensation 
that he might be forced to keep on and on till 
the end of the world, like the Flying Dutch- 
man. He wondered what sin of his own or 
some one’s else he might be expiating. They 
passed no living or mechanical thing; they 
had the road, the night, the storm to them- 
selves. They might have gone ten miles or 
thirty before Dr. Brainard broke-the silence. 

“Gad, but you can drive!” 

“Thank you. Like it?” 

“Not exactly. But it’s better than thinking.” 

“Works the other way with me; this sets 
me thinking.” A sudden, heavier gust sent 
the car skidding across the road, and Peter’s 
attention went to his wheel. Righting it, 
he went on, ‘‘This is the second time in my 
life I’ve felt something controlling me that was 
stronger than my own will.” 

“Nasty feeling. Lucky man if you’ve 
only felt it twice. What was it the first time?” 
“Fear. That’s what brought me here.” 

Peter felt the eyes of the doctor studying 
him in the dark. “I heard about your case; 
it was Leerie brought you through, too, 
wasn’t it?” 

Quick as a flash Peter turned. For the 
instant he forget they were speeding at a 
forbidden rate down slippery macadam in a 
tempest, with his hand as the only control- 
ing force. He almost dropped his wheel. 
“Why ‘too’? Is she pulling you through some- 
thing?” 

He could hear a heavy intake of breath 
beside him. Unconsciously he knew that his 
companion was no longer sitting limp with 
relaxed muscles. He seemed to feel every 
nerve and fiber in the body of the surgeon 
growing tense, which made his careless, 
inconsequential tone sound the more strange 
when he finally spoke: 

“That’s an odd question to put to a 
doctor. I was referring to Leerie’s cases. 
She’s pulled through hundreds of patients, 
you know; she’s famous for it.” 

His 


“Ves, I know,’ answered Peter. 


voice sounded just as careless, but the hands 
that gripped the wheel were as taut as steel. 

They swept on for another half-hour, the 
silence broken by an occasional yawn from 
the surgeon. 


At last Peter slowed down and 


| 
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KING GEORGE 
OF ENGLAND 


Says: He will buy no new 
clothes during the war 


Royalty sets the splendid example 
—Loyalty. follows. In America, 
patriotic women are standing back 
of Uncle Sam—conserving wool 
and learning an invaluable thrift 
lesson by making past seasons’ 
suits, dresses and blouses fresh and 
Smart as new with 


Sunsef 
oap Dyes 


It doesn’t matter how unsuccessful 
you’ve been with dyeing; or how dis- 
appointed over things you've had done; 
you can’t fail with SUNSET. There’s 
no practice, no experimenting — good 
results are certain. It’s taken twelve 
years to perfect SUNSET DYES and 
the Sunset Method—to make possible the 
truly wonderful results so easv for you 
to obtain. Try Sunset once and you’!! 
never be satisfied with ordinary dye again. 


BECAUSE: SUNSET is the only dye that will 
give the same shade and depth of color to 
wool, silk, cotton and linen in one dye bath. 
This means no ripping up; no_different- 
colored tell-tale buttonholes or trimming to 
proclaim a dress as dyed. 

BECAUSE: SUNSET removes the grease spots 
and cleans as thoroughly as it dyes. 

BECAUSE: SUNSET is a pleasure to use. 
There’s no muss, no stained hands, or 
titensils. 

BECAUSE: SUNSET is boiled in and the color 
set to stay. No cold process can make the 
coior fast. 

Just try SUNSET today on that yellow, 


faded blouse. You'll be so delighted you will 
always keep SUNSET on hand for the times 
when an unexpected invitation finds you with 
“nothing to wear.” SUNSET gives you a 
dress, suit or blouse, good as new, in just thirty 
minutes. 

In 22 colors from rich dark shades to exquisite pastel 
tones and GOOD RESULTS are certain with heavy wool 
or filmy chiffon. 

Ask your dealer for your 

favorite color or_send us his | Cc 

name and fifteen cents _ : 

and we will mail it to you, with simple 

directions for dyeing the goods in 30 

minutes. 

Pink, Scarlet, Cardinal, Wine, Light 
Blue, Sky Blue, Dark Blue, Light Brown, 
Dark Brown, Light Green, Dark Green, 
Gray, Sand, Heliotrope, Yellow, Mustard, 
Old Rose, Old Blue, Orange, Black, Taupe, 
Purple, U.S. Olive Drab. 

**The Most Wonderful Dyes in the World”’ 
Sunset Soap -Dye Company, Inc. 
Dept. H, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc. 

171 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Sales Representatives for U. S. and Canada 
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Felt Slippers 


Mother: Have the 
children wear 
them in the house 


They Save Shoes 


All sizes 
5 to 2 
$2.00 


This is the Puss-in-Boots 
Comfy for Laddies and Lassics 


THEY SAVE LEATHER which 
our soldier boys need 

THEY SAVE MONEY as a 
result of saving shoes 

THEY SAVE ENERGY—rest- 
ing the feet rests the whole 
body 

A postcard request brings a charming 


story for children 
“The Adventures of Bob and Boo” 


Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co. 
Comfy Footwear for Everybody 


110 East 13th Street, New York City 


Comfy Slippers 
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perfect combination of three necessary articles, 


4 Crib 
Bassinnet 


A 
aed Fe Play Pen 


Screened on all four sides, 


TOP and BOTTOM. ; 
aby happy, healthy anc 
clean, indoors or out. casi 

folded, carried anywhere. An 


ndispensable need for vaca- 
dealers 


«! ; tion trips. At all 

e | r direct from 
; Send for free i The Caldwell Mig. Co., 
ae Booklet sd Dept. 4-2, Columbus, 0. 


Little Tudor Play Suits 


Save Washing. Make the little tots happy. 
Keep them strong and sturdy. 

Built for service—of the finest quality material, 

fit and workmanship Write for descriptive 

booklet showing styles, patterns, etc., or order 
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| 


now, stating age and sending price of garment | 


wanted. Ages 1-2-3-4-5-6, $1.50; 7-8-9-10, $1.75; | 


I1-12-13-14, $2.00. 
JONES BROS. GARMENT CO. 
364 Main St. Dubuque, Iowa 
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For the Honor of the San 


looked at his watch “‘Eleven thirty. If we 
turn now we'll make the San about one. 
How’s that for bedtime?” 

“Gad, I’m ready now,’” and the doctor 
yawned again. 

Peter timed it to a niceiy. It was five 
minutes past one as he dropped Dr. Brainard 
at the Surgical where he roomed. He was 
just driving off when Miss Jacobs hurried out 
of the entrance. 

“Oh, Mr. Brooks, wait a minute, please. 
Dr. Dempsy isn’t resting very well, and Miss 
Maxwell left word that if he called for you, 
you could sit with him. We can’t get him 
to sleep, and he does want you.” 

All right, [ll leave the car and come back.” 


S Peter took his chair again by his friend’s 

bedside, his face was set to as strong a pur- 
pose as Sheila O’Leary’s had shown that day in 
the sanatorium grounds. ‘‘Want me to talk, 
old man?” he asked quietly. ‘* Maybe I can 
yarn you into forty winks. Shall I try?” 

“Wish you would. It’s funny how a man 
can go through this with a thousand or so 
patients and it seems like an every-day affair, 
but when it’s himself—well, there’s the rub.”’ 
And the doctor smiled a bit sheepishly at his 
own ungovernable nerves. 

Peter gripped his hand understandingly. 
“T know. It’s the difference between fiction 
and autobiography as far as it touches your 
own sense of reality. Well, tonight shall we 
try fiction? Ever since they pulled me 
through here, I’ve had my mind on a yarn 
with a sanatorium or hospital for a_back- 
ground and a doctor for a hero. All this 
atmosphere gets into your blood. It keeps you 
guessing until you have to spin a yarn and 
use up the material.” 

“Anything for copy, hey?” 
chuckled. 

“That’s about it. Well, my yarn runs 
about this way.” With the skill of an artist 
and the sympathy of a humanist—and_ the 
suppressed excitement of one who has some- 
thing at stake—Peter drew his two principal 
characters, the conscientious, sensitive doctor 
possessed with the constant fear of that 
hypothetical case he might lose some day, and 
the smooth, scheming man a few years his 
senior who wanted to get his fellow practitioner 
out of the way and marry the girl they both 
loved. Peter made the girl as adorable as a 
man in love might picture her. 

“For a sixpence I’d wager you had fallen 
in love yourseli,”’ Dr. Dempsy chuckled 
again. “I never before knew you to be so 
keen over feminine charms.” 

“Just more copy,” and Peter went on with 
the tale. “‘Well, the young chap’s horror and 
fear kept growing with each new case, and 
the other chap kept sneering and suggesting 
that his nerves weren't fit, and his hand wasn’t 
steady, and he worked too slowly. He kept 
it up until he got what he wanted; the young 
chap bungled his operation and lost his case.”’ 

“Poor devil! I know just what kind of 
torment he lived through.” Dr. Dempsy 
raised himself on an elbow and shook his head 
at Peter. ‘‘A case like that may be fiction 
to you, but it’s fact to us in the profession. 
You have no idea how often a youngster’s 
nerves fail him.” 

‘“Guess I’m getting the idea. But I need 
your help to finish the yarn. Of course the 
hospital couldn’t bounce him for losing one 
case. They would have to prove first that he 
wasn’t fit, wouldn’t they?” 

“They would have to make him out incom- 
petent.” 

Peter nodded. Had there been more light 
in the room Dr. Dempsy might have been 
startled at the unprecedented expression of 
cunning that had crept into his friend’s face. 
“T’m not up enough in medical matters to 
know what I could prove against the young 
chap to put him out. You'll have to help 
me. Just how could his rival oust him?” 


the doctor 


‘“‘Accuse him of drugs,”’ came the unhesitat. 
ing answer.. “That’s the most plausible, anq 
it’s what plays havoc with young surgeon; 
quicker than anything else. They {eel their 
nerves going, and they take a hypodermic. 
it steadies them until—it gets them. If yoy 
can make your villain convince the staff tha 
drugs are back of the lost case, you can ge 
your poor devil of a surgeon permanently 
disposed of.”’ : 

Peter let out a long-drawn breath. 
you, Doc. You’ve helped me out 
erably.” 

It does not in the least matter how Peter 
finished the tale. Before the inevitable cop. 
clusion Dr. Dempsy dropped off to sleep, and 
no one but Peter himself heard the final, “And 
they married and lived happy ever after. By 
Jupiter, they did!” ; 

He slipped softly out of the room and stood 
a moment in-the corridor, wondering. what he 
would do next. Sleep seemed unnecessary 
just then, as well as undesirable. And as he 
stood there, innocent of all intention of eaves. 
dropping, he had that rare experience of over- 
hearing history repeat itself. From around 
the bend of the corridor, out of sight, came 
the low but distinct whisper of the night 
nurse’s voice at the house pbone. 

“Miss Maxwell, Miss Maxwell, can you 
hear me? This is Miss Jacobs. Leerie went 
to Dr. Brainard’s room a half-hour ago. She's 
still there. All right.”’ And then the 
soft click of the receiver dropping into place. 

Peter stiffened; his hands clenched. His 
first impulse was to creep round and quietly 
choke the tattle-tale breath out of Miss Jacobs. 
He knew hew the little green-eyed nurse was 
gloating over this second incrimination of 
Leerie. But there was something more com- 
pelling to do first, something that could not 
wait. He slipped round through the supply 
room and down the back stairs. He reached 
the first floor of the Surgical just as the super- 
intendent of nurses appeared in the entrance. 

“You!” demanded Miss Maxwell. 

‘No one else,’ agreed Peter. ‘‘ Suppose 
we go up together.” 

Peter could have almost laughed at the look 
of dumbfounded amazement on the super- 
intendent’s face. ‘“‘You mean— Why that’s 
impossible! It isn’t your place—” 

Peter cut her short. ‘Oh, yes, it is. Re 
member the advice you gave me a few hours 
ago. I’m here to find out what’s back of it 
all, and no one is going to stop me.” His 
jaws snapped with an ominous finality. 

Dr. Brainard opened to their knock, but he 
held the door so that barely a corner of the 
room was visible, and he blocked the entrance. 

“Open it wider!’’ commanded _ Peter. 
“We've come to stay a few minutes and ask 
Miss O’Leary a few questions,’’ and he thrust 
the surgeon quickly aside and flung wide the 
door. 


“Thank 
consid- 


HEILA was sitting by a reading-lamp, an 
open book on her lap. She looked as Peter 
had seen her in the early evening, only back 
of the tiredness and pallor was a strange look 
of peace. To Peter she seemed a crucified 
saint who had suddenly discovered that. nail 
wounds. were harmless. She smiled faintly 
at them both. “I’m sorry it’s happened 
again, Miss Maxwell. If you'll just go away 
and try to forget about it until after the 
morning, I’ll send in my resignation and leave 
as soon as you can fill my place. And cant 
we do it this time without any board-meeting: 
[’ll promise never to come back.” ‘ 
“Then there are going to be no explanations 
this time—either?” There was pleading 0 
the superintendent’s voice as well as infinite 
sadness. : 
The girl shook her head. “ There’s nothing t0 
explain. I’m just here.” She foided her hands 
quietly on her lap. “Won’t you please §9 
“No, we won’t!”” Peter, thundered it forth. 


Then he turned to the surgeon, and there 
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IG folks and little folks enjoy eating Armour’s Corn Flakes— 

crisp, golden flakes which taste unusually good in hot weather. 
Made from purest, whitest corn, thoroughly cooked, deliciously flavored 
and appetizingly browned. 


Put up fresh from our ovens—in triple-sealed, sanitary packages—at Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 
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: Worth-while recipes on every 
ARMOUR'S OATS THRIFT PUDDING package supply healthful suggestions 


1s cups boiling water 'y teaspoonful cinnamon for delicious macaroons, muffins 


cups Armour’s Oats 20 dates, stoned and cut 


| teaspoonful salt small and cookies which add variety to 


cup sugar or honey 1 egg 
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For the Honor of the San 


was no dleading in his voice. ‘‘ You cur—you 
cad! What have you got to say?” 

Dr. Brainard jumped as if Peter had struck 
him; for the instant he seemed to find speech 
dificult. ‘‘Why—why, what do you mean? 
How dare you—” 

“T dare you,” and Peter shot out each word 
with the directness of a hand grenade, “I 
dare you to stand up like a man and tell why 
Miss O'Leary came here tonight. You 
sneaked behind her silence three. years ago; 
don’t be a cursed-coward and do it again.” 

The surgeon laughed a ‘dry, unpleasant 
laugh. ‘‘It’s easy to call another man names 
—but it doesn’t mean anything. And what 
right have you to ask me to betray Miss 
O'Leary's silence?” 

“Betray!”’ Peter fairly howled back the 
word at him. ‘Take off your coat. Take 
it off, or I'll rip it off. Now roll up your 
sleeves—no, your left. There, by Jupiter! 
Look, Miss Maxwell!” 

Peter's demand was unnecessary. The 
eyes of the superintendent were already fixed 
on the manifold tiny blue -discolorations on 
thesurgeon’s bare arm. “Cocaine.” She al- 
most whispered it under her breath, and then 
louder, ‘“‘How long?” 

“Four years, about.” The surgeon’s voice 
was quite toneless; he seemed to shrink and 
grow old while they watched him. 

Miss Maxwell looked across at the girl, 
who was leaning forward, her face in her hands, 
crying softly. Her eyes were bitterly accus- 
ing, and there was abundant scorn in her 
voice when she spoke again to the surgeon. 
“So Leerie has been shielding you all along and 
helping you to fight it. How did she know?’’ 

“T told her. I thought if some one with a 
courage and trust like hers knew about it it 
might pull me together. God! I wish I'd 
killed myself three years ago.” 

“Pity you didn’t!”. There was no mercy 
in Peter's voice. ‘‘ But I suppose ’she wouldn't 
let you; I suppose she held you together then 
as she’s trying to now. She’s trying to save 
you for tomorrow — seven A.M.— and. all the 


tomorrows coming after. I—I think I’m 
beginning to understand.” His arms dropped 
dejectedly to his sides. For Peter there 


could be but one meaning to Sheila’s sacrifice 
and struggle. 


UT Miss Maxwell was holding fast to her 

cross-examination. ‘‘And I suppose you 
promised Leerie three years ago if she’d keep 
silent you would fight it through and break 
the habit. And that’s why you’ve let no one 
but Leerie and Miss Jacobs in the operating 
room, so no one else would guess. Did Miss 
Jacobs find out three years ago?” 

Dr. Brainard nodded. 

Words failed the superintendent, but her 
expression boded ill for the little green-eyed 
nurse. ‘‘Well,’’ she said at length, “‘there’s 
only one thing that matters right now—are 
you or are you not going to be in a fit condition 
to operate tomorrow?” 

It was Leerie who answered. She was out 
of her chair at a bound and beside the surgeon, 
her hand on his arm. ‘‘He’s going to operate; 
he’s got to. There isn’t another skilled hand 
like his nearer than the Dentons, so he’s got 
to bring Dr. Dempsy through. Please, Miss 
Maxwell, leave him to me. I can manage. 
He's got four hours to sleep, and then I'll 
let him have enough cocaine to steady him. 
Won't you trust me?” 

“It’s about the only way now.” 

Peter left unnoticed. He realized, as he 
had realized in the sanatorium grounds that 
alternoon, that he counted about as much in 
this crisis as a part of the inanimate sur- 
roundings. Miss Maxwell joined him a 
moment later, looking outrageously relieved. 
She flashed Peter an apologetic smile. 

“T know it’s shameless of me to look glad 
when you look so miserable. But I can’t 
help feeling that we are going to win. Leerie 


deserves it after what she’s suffered for him. 
That man couldn’t fail her, and her trust is 
bound to make good. Don’t you see?”’ 


Peter’s shoulders gave an unconvincing 
shrug. “I hope so.. He ought to—if he’s 


half-way a man.” He looked at his watch. 
“Almost morning now. Guess I'll pack my 
things and be ready to start as soon as I know 
Dempsy’s all right.” 

Miss Maxwell held him back for an instant. 


“T know you’re thinking that all’s wrong with| 


the world, but I know all’s right. Go and 

pack if you must, but please stay in your 

room until I send you word. Promise?” 
And not caring, Peter promised. 


PROM seven o'clock on Peter paced the room 

among his packed luggage and counted the 
minutes. He wondered how long his patience 
would last and when his misery would stop 
growing. The burden of both had become 
unbearable. At eight thirty a sharp knock 
sounded, and he sprang to the door. On the 
threshold stood a nurse in surgical wrappings, 
with eyes that shone like a whole firmament of 


stars, and a mouth that curved to the gentle, 


demureness of a nun. Peter stood and stared 
at this unexpected apparition of the old Leerie. 

“Well,” said the apparition, smiling radi- 
antly as of old, ‘“‘I’m a messenger of glad 
tidings. Won’t you ask me to come in?” 

Peter flushed and drew her to a chair. 

“Oh, it was a wonderful operation. It 
seemed almost like performing a miracle, and 
that blessed old doctor is coming, out of the 
ether like a baby.” 

“Maybe it was a miracle 
woman’s trust.”’ 

A look of rare tenderness swept into the 
girl’s face. “Thank you. I wonder if you 
know how often you say the kindest and most 
comforting thing.”’ Then she sobered. ‘‘ He's 
made a brave fight, and it wasn’t easy to pull 
himself together, in the face of what he knew 
you were all thinking of-him, and do such a 
tremendous piece of work. I want you to 
understand. He’s a_ brilliant surgeon; it 
didn’t seem right that he should be lost to 
himself and the profession. And the best of 
it is, he isn’t going to be. The San is going to 
stand by him; every doctor on the staff is 
willing to help him. As soon as Dr. Jefferson 
is back, Dr. Brainard is to stop work until-— 
until he’s fit again. Isn’t that splendid! Oh, I 
could sing. I keep saying over those great 


the miracle of a 


Hebrew words of comfort, ‘‘Weeping mav' 
5 'e 


tarry through the night, but joy cometh in the 
morning.” 

“Yes,” said Peter dully. ‘‘I’m glad joy has 
come for you. May I wish you and Dr. 
Brainard all success and happiness?’”’ 

Sheila’s eyes looked into Peter’s with a 
sudden intensity. ‘‘You may—but not to- 
gether. Have you actually been thinking that 
I loved Dr. Brainard?” A hint of the old 
bitterness crept into her voice. ‘I can pity a 
man like that, but love him—love weakness 
and selfishness—and the willingness to betray 
a woman’s honor—no! Three years ago he 
killed whatever personal feeling I might have 
had for him, and he made me hate all men.” 

“And you're still hating them?” Peter 


held fast to his rising hopes while he hung 


eagerly on her answer. 

‘““No. Ever since a fine, strong, unselfish 
man came into my life it has set me loving all 
mankind so scandalously that I’m afraid the 
only way to make me respectable is—for some 
man to marry me.’’ Leerie’s arms went out 
to Peter in complete surrender. ‘“‘Oh, Peter— 
Peter—it’s morning!”’ 

But it was almost noon before Peter began 
to think intelligently again, and then he 
remembered something, something that ought 
tobe done. “I think,” he said, ‘I think we 
ought to go out and tell Hennessy and the 
swans; we sort of owe it to them.” 

And it all ended even as Peter had pro- 


phesied in his yarn by Dr. Dempsy’s bedside. ! 
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‘Thermos, the 
bottle, is a godsend 
to the boys in camp 
and at the front.’’ 


— From Guy Empey'’s_ new 
book, ‘‘First Call Guide Posts 
to Berlin.” 
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Is Helping America 
Win the War 
Serves the Nation—con- 
serves the ration. It serves you 
right—food or drink, hot with- 


out fire, cold without ice, when, 
where and as you like. 









Thermos Lunch Kits enable millions of 
men and women of our industrial army in 
America to daily enjoy hot home cooked 
food, in mills, factories and offices. 
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All temperature retaining bottles are 
not Thermos. The name “Thermos” 
is stamped on the base of all genuine 
Thermos products, 

—That’s Thermos. 
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to make things like they are not—to offer 
you as Thermos a bottle not stamped 
“Thermos,” 









—That’s Camouflage. 
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Women of the Future 


remain in utter darkness. The fuel has to be 
used for heat, not light. But beyond, the 
Palace lights blaze forth. There is the sound 
of music and laughter, and people go about clad 
in velvet. Such a state of things can not last. 
Slowly underneath the mass moves and stirs. 

The women were among the first to rebel. 
Long befcre the war they denounced the ma- 
terialism of Sweden. A strong feminist move- 
ment grew up. It differed from that of Eng- 
land and America. The Anglo-Saxon women 
concentrated on political freedom, votes for 
women. In Sweden and Germany the femi- 
nist movement centered on the protection of 
motherhood or “ Mutterschuiz.” Both move- 
ments are equally important, but one deals 
with women as human beings, the other with 
women as sex beings. In Sweden the need for 
sex freedom was great. The Swedish women, 
like the German, were treated as hausfraus. 
They were owned, first by their fathers and 
then by their husbands. Their lot was intoler- 
able. They knew there was no hope for polit- 
ical freedom. They could not win the vote. 
The country was not a democracy. So the 
women ignored suffrage and concentrated on 
sex problems. With Ellen Key as inspirer and 
leader, they struggled to reform the marriage 
laws, the divorce laws, and the laws relating 
to illegitimate children. 


Ellen Key’s Reforms 


Ellen Key originated the Mutterschuts idea. 
She demanded that the ascetic conscience give 
place to the eugenic conscience. She held that 
the child was of prime importance, that the 
child must be born of the mother’s desire; 
that there must be volitional breeding, not 
accidental breeding. ‘‘Thou shalt not propa- 
gate but elevate the race.” She stood out for 
a new morality. She declared that chastity 


consisted in harmony between the soul and 


the senses. A marriage without love was 
immoral. She said that the “conscience 
union” of George Eliot and George Henry 
Lewes, which lasted for twenty years — 
until Lewes’ death—was as moral as the legal 
marriage of Elizabeth Barrett and Robert 
Browning. 

But such doctrines are revolutionary. They 
are not declared with impunity. The men and 
the government grew angry. Ellen Key was 
called the seducer and corrupter of youth. 
She was harried and bullied, but she fought 
on. Her fine personal life and her doctor’s 
degree helped her. ‘The women rallied to her 
standard. In the end she triumphed. Today 
the government bows before her. As a mark 
of approbation it gave her a beautiful stretch 
of land on a great lake in the center of Sweden, 
where she lives. But the new freedom that 
has come is the greatest testimonial to Ellen 
Key. These are some of the laws that have 
been passed: 

Today young women receive the same edu- 
cation as young men. Universities and schools 
are open to both sexes. 

Today divorce may be had by mutual con- 
sent a year after it is demanded. 

Today the illegitimate child has a father. 
The paternity is sought and the child given 
the father’s name. The illegitimate child in- 
herits from both father and mother and must 
be supported by both parents according to 
their means. Further, the father must sup- 
port the mother during her confinement and 
the nursing period. 

Today there is a state maternity insurance 
for the wage-earning mother. For two weeks 
before and six weeks after confinement the 
mother is cared for. But here the reforms end. 
They do not extend to the woman who works 
at home. The legally married, non-wage- 
earning mother is badly off. She is still hardly 
more than the husband’s property. When the 
war came, Germany extended the maternity 
insurance to the soldier’s wife. This was the 
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reason it gave—to relieve the soldier’s mind. 
Not to relieve the mother in the agony of 
childbirth with her husband at the front, but 
to relieve the soldier’s mind. This callousness 
which is in the Swedish man as well as the 
German has made the Swedish women turn to 
one another. They draw love and inspiration 
from each other. They are bound together 
by an indissoluble bond. 


Sweden’s Famous Women 


When I went to Sweden I wondered why 
the women of the land were so prominent. Of 
the half-dozen world-famous women, two come 
from Sweden, Ellen Key and Selma Lagerlof. 
Sweden has not woman suffrage, and the coun- 
try is not a democracy. Why, then, has it pro- 
duced the woman genius? In a short time I 
had the answer. It is because the women 
have relied on themselves. Driven in a corner 
by the men, they have turned to one another. 
They have concentrated on women’s prob- 
lems. They have done their own thinking, 
worked out their own solutions. They have 
not copied . en, they have expressed them- 
selves. No man could have written the books 
of Ellen Key or Selma Lagerlof. They are 
the woman’s gift, the result of her belief in 
herself and her problems. Anglo-Saxon women 
too often try to copy men. They think free- 
dom consists in the right to think and act 
like men, but the thoughts and acts of men 
may not express women. The essential thing 
is that women express themselves. Only then 
does the woman genius arise. 

Why is it there are so few great women 
writers and artists. Is it not due to two things: 
first, because women have been afraid to live, 
afraid to venture out into life; secondly, be- 
cause women have copied men instead of ex- 
pressing themselves? 

I reveled in the Swedish women. I wasn’t 
a stranger. I was one of the great sisterhood, 
and the love they gave me belongs equally 
to you, my women readers. It was impersonal 
as well as personal. It was the love that comes 
from the kinship of motherhood—a love that 
went out to all the women of the world and 
the children of the future. 

To tell you of the individual women is diffi- 
cult. I met so many who are doing original 
work. There is Elin Wagner, a-vriter of many 
novels, who began her career as a reporter. 
There is Eva Anden, a lawyer. She handles the 
cases of women and children. She studied in 
the university, but any one can be a lawyer 
in Sweden. It requires no training, only pluck. 
A two years’ practise in court qualifies one to 
be a judge, but of course no woman will ever 
be judge until there is woman suffrage. 

Then there is Anna Lenah Elgstrém, a 
young mother who has just written a book 
called “‘Mothers.”’ Thisis the letter Anna Elg- 
strém wrote me when she sent me her book: 

“We women are revolting against state 
mechanism, against an age of materialism, 
which is dragging down the individual soul, 
robbing it of reverence for life, deflecting it 
from the purpose of life, purity, love, know]- 
edge. I have tried to give voice to the 
pains of motherhood, a motherhood which 
recognizes these purposes, which venerates life. 

“‘War is not the only destructive force. The 
age is material. Life is turned into a struggle 
for money. It is a game, a pleasure. It 
becomes mechanical, and this breeds war. 
Women are to blame as well as men. We 
ought to possess enough mother conscience, 
mother responsibility, to rise up and stop this 
life of materialism and mechanical organiza- 
tion. I am not hopeful that this can come 
quickly. I am not sure we have entered on the 
last war. I believe in evolution, and evolution 
comes slowly. But it will come in time. I be- 
lieve in the future. I believe in the women of 
the future. It did me good to meet you, to 
meet the women the world around who are 


awake. Your presence made me feel the kin- 
ship and sisterhood of all women.” 

Before I left Sweden I felt I must sce and 
clasp the hand of Ellen Key, the founder of 
the great Mutterschuts movement. I wanted 
also to talk to Selma Lagerlof. But the two wo- 
men live at opposite ends of Sweden. I could 
make but the one trip. I decided it should 
be to Ellen Key, the preacher and teacher. 
Selma Lagerlof is the artist. She has not 
struggled for reform, but she believes in the 
Mutterschutz program and in suffrage. She 
writes from this standpoint. She makes her 
contribution to the woman’s cause through 
the imagination. Her work is fiction. In 1914 
she was elected to the Swedish Academy, the 
first and only woman to receive such honor, 
Her books have been translated in many lan- 
guages. Goop HOUSEKEEPING has printed 
some of her short stories. Reluctantly I gave 
up seeing her, and turned my face southward 
to Ellen Key. I had to change trains three 
times to reach Strand, Alvastra. It is a half- 
day’s journey from Stockholm. I arrived at 
seven in the evening. It had been dark many 
hours, When I left the train, there was only 
a small boy on the platform. I couldn’t speak 
Swedish, and the trainman and the small boy 
couldn’t speak English. By gestures I made 
the small boy understand that I was hungry. 
I gave him my bag, and we trudged off in the 
deep snow. It was a tiny village with a few 
wooden houses and a church. We turned in 
at a farmhouse, and a friendly woman with a 
lantern greeted us. Soon I was drinking hot 
coffee and eating sandwiches. I had learned 
one Swedish sentence. This I began to repeat 
over and over, “Kan Damen talar Engliska?” 
(Can any one speak English?) 


Every One Knew Ellen Key 


Evidently no one could. After earnest con- 
sultation there was a great shaking of heads. 
Then I tried again. ‘Ellen Key,’ I said, and 
repeated the name over and over. Light 
dawned in the small boy’s face. In a few 
minutes a horse and sleigh were at the door. 
There was but one seat, so I climbed up beside 
the driver. The small boy piled my bags on 
behind, and we were off. The sleighing was 
good. We dashed along a well-traveled coun- 
try road, but after a couple of miles we veered 
off across a field. The horse floundered in 
snow up to his middle. Many times we nearly 
upset. It was very cold; I had wrapped a 
blanket tight around my head and shoulders. 
But it was a beautiful night. The stars shone 
brightly. The horse pulled us up through the 
deep snow, across the field, and as we mounted 
a great lake spread below us. It was so vast 
it had no beginning or end. The water spar- 
kled in the starlight. The snow-covered fields 
reached to the water’s edge. The whiteness 
and the radiance were unearthly. The lap- 
ping water, the great peace, the magic bright- 
ness thrilled me. 

At the top of the hill we left the sleigh. 
Beyond, half-way down the hill on the other 
side, among evergreen trees, nestled a white 
house. I followed the driver. We plunged 
into snow over our knees. No path had been 
cleared. It was a hard pull to the house. 
When we reached the front door, there was 
no light, and all was still. My heart sank. 
But presently there was the sound of hurrying 
feet. A smiling, wholesome young maid greeted 
us. Ina moment she had gone for Ellen Key. 

I waited in the dim hall and wondered. 
Then a woman, neither small nor large, with 
white hair and dressed in gray, came toward 
me. It was her eyes that held me. They were 
the eyes of youth, full of passionate eagerness. 
Ellen Key is sixty-seven, but you do not think 
of her age, she is so alive. Her manner 1S 
gentle and without self-conscicusness. Her 
thought was all for me. Was I wet? W as I 
cold? How had I got there? Yes, she had 
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Pa The Eden Electric Washing and Wringing Machine 
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"was and more women found in this machine the perfect servant of 
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vast The growth of the Eden factory has been forced from outside by 
eeids puyers’ demands—until today it represents a noble industry, 
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nets foremost of its kind, and the only one in the world devoted 
lap- exclusively to the making of washing machines. A monument 
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other path to your door.’’ 
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Mother’s hand is just a little 
bit more motherly when the 
face is washed with a— 


Siti -¢ Knitted 
Wash Cloth 


There’s a softness to Turknit that’s 
delightful. There’s a looped side for 
healthy friction—a smooth side for 
tender skins. 

The beautiful colored edgings in Gold, 
Blue, Lavender and Pink delight the 
Kiddie, and are such an attractive and 
easy means of identification that they are 
immensely pleasing to Mother, too. 

The loops of a_Turknit wash cloth will not 
ravel out—a desirable feature not found 
in other wash cloths. 

Most Kiddies and Mothers do seem to 
prefer Turknit. 

Your dealer is now showing our newest 
numbers. 


PUTNAM KNITTING CO.., Cohoes, N. Y- 
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had my telegraph, but the operator or the 
hotel concierge had been so stupid. The tele- 
gram had come without name or address. She 
couldn’t send me word, but she was very glad 
to see me. Only there was no fuel. Since the 
war it had been impossible to keep the house 
warm. There was wood enough to heat her 
room, that was all. She mustn’t let me sleep 
in an unheated room. Then she turned to the 
driver and poured out a flood of instructions. 
I was to be taken to a house down the road. 
There they had wood. I was to have a fire in 
my room, many blankets, and something hot 
to drink before I went to bed. In the morn- 
ing early I was to come back to her. We could 
have the whole day together. I fell asleep 
that night with glad dreams of the morrow. 
[ awoke with a thrill. 


LLEN KEY greeted me at her front door. 
By daylight the youth in her eyes was even 





more apparent. Her body might grow old, but 
her spirit never would. She led me to the open 
fire in the big living-room. She felt my stock- 
ings to make sure they were dry. There is so 
much mother love in Ellen Key. She ought 
to have had a dozen children. Soon we were 
deep in talk, and I was telling of my trip 
around the world, and presently I felt Ellen 
Key’s hand on mine, and tears were in her 
eyes and welled over as she said: 

“Oh, I am so glad you’re a woman who 
understands. I was afraid you might be the 
other kind of American, and then I should 
have had to say things that would hurt you.” 

I had come to Ellen Key out of the unknown. 
She had never heard of me, but in a few min- 
utes it was as though we had known each 
other all our lives. Our hearts beat for the 
same purposes and the same end. We recog- 
nized each other as part of the great woman’s 
movement which we loved. It was a day of 
sheer gladness. Ellen Key showed me all her 





big and little treasures. 


The living-room was 
huge, a sitting-room and dining-room thrown 
in one. ‘It faced on the shimmering lake. It 


| was bright and spotless, with the softest colors, 
jand rows of books. 


Directly overhead was 


| | Ellen Key’s bedroom. It was as sweet and 


| 
| 
B |was a picture of a tiny child. 


SERS ATANS 


jshining as a nun’s sanctuary. 
| 


|outstretched to the sun. 


In it were the 
small chair and desk of her childhood. Over 
the washstand with its simple bowl and pitcher 
It was a repro- 
duction of a painting. A naked baby of four 
with golden curls stood on the top oi the world 
with little head thrown back and little arms 
Under it were two 
Outside the bedroom 


the Future 


lieves in the woman warrior but not the 
woman soldier. She is against militarism and 
all physical violence. She despises Prussian 
militarism and has said so. This has cost her 
her popularity in Germany. To be disliked 
saddens her, but she does not waver. “Jt 
is love, not force, that will remake the world,” 
said Ellen Key, and added sadly, “I fear for 
the hate that will come after the war.” 

Then it was my turn to utter words of hope, 
and I spoke of the greatness of women the 
world around, and suddenly Ellen Key rose 
up and put her arms around me, and held me 
close, and from her tortured heart came the 
cry, “‘O little girl, you will live to see it, but 
I shall not.” Yet who knows? Swiftly and 
surely the spiritual fight goes on. In a few 
short years the woman’s position in Sweden 
has completely changed. Ellen Key’s faith 
spreads and grows. It has extended to Nor- 
way. That land has outstripped its teacher. 
It has adopted the complete, Mutterschutz 
program. This was comparatively easy, for 
Norway had already come in contact with the 
Anglo-Saxon woman’s movement. In 1907 
Norway led Europe by enfranchising its 
women. Norwegian women have both polit- 
ical and moral freedom. Of these things I 
spoke, of the spirit of motherhood that is per- 
meating every phase of life. 

The light came back to Ellen Key’s eyes. 
When lunch was over, she raised her glass of 
crystal-clear spring water. ‘‘See,”’ she said, 
“how beautiful it is. Drink with me to the 
love that shall some day overcome force.” 
Our glasses clinked. It was a rare moment, a 
consecration to a life of truth and love. 

The day came to an end. It was time to go. 
But as I climbed into the sleigh, my heart 
sang. New richness had come into my life 
that no one could take away. In Sweden there 
would be Ellen Key working and striving. In 
each country there were great women work- 
ing and striving. Never again need one be 
faint of heart. As the train chugged along I 
had much time for thought. There was no 
light to read by, for there was no fuel to make 
light. One solitary candle illumined the car. 
I snuggled down in my corner, and in the 
flickering candlelight, while the train rushed 
on through the snow-covered country, I 
thought and thought. ‘ 


N Russia women had given themselves and 


their all to man’s cause. They were comrades ' 


and mates. They had died in his fight, but 
they had not tried to express themselves. In 
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Sweden, on the contrary, women had drawn An 
apart from men, they had concentrated on one bers r 
another, on the woman’s problem, on self- girl b 
expression. They had produced the woman she re 


|words, “The Light.” 
|door in the cheery hall stood Ellen Key’s big 
| work-desk. It was piled high with letters, and 
| pamphlets, and books, and magazines in a 


cJashionette 
Invisible HAIR NETS 


are the finishing touch to becom- 


{ing coiffures. Finest human hair, 
all shades, sterilized; specially pro- 
cessed for invisibility and strength. 
Self-conforming, cap-shape, or all- 
over pe Satisfaction guaranteed. At 
all good shops. 

15 cents each—two for a quarter 
White or grey—25c cach 


Glonial gQuality 
we © stags Newer York - 
a 5°] 200 Broadwa) ee 


Send 10c. for a big 
10¢, worth of Pins § 
and a dainty Pin- 
Tray as well. 
OAKVILLE CO. 
WATERBURY, CONN, 
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lhalf a dozen languages. 


In the hall down- 
stairs Ellen Key stopped to read me the let- 
tering over the front door—‘‘Remember to 
live’”—and then she turned me about to read 
the lettering on the opposite wall—‘‘ Live to- 
|day.’’ It was impossible not to live, in that 
|house; each moment was packed with mean- 
ling. At luncheon the cheerful maid of the 
inight before waited upon us. She is Ellen 
Key’s sole companion. They are good friends 
rather than mistress and maid. 

‘She is an unusual person,” said Ellen Key. 
‘Last night, when you had gone, we talked 
jof you, and I asked her how old you were 
This was her reply, ‘I don’t know. She had 
|so much spirit in her eyes I couldn’t tell 
whether she was young or old!’ ”’ 

But the spirit in my eyes was the reflection 
from Ellen Key’s, the reflection of the spirit 
of all the great women I had met, which I wish 
somehow to pass on to you, my readers. For 
the womanhood of the world is awake. It is 
blazing forth in unimagined splendor. Along 
with the physical struggle that engulfs us, 
there is going on a great spiritual battle, and 
in that spiritual battle the women lead. 

It was of this we talked, for Ellen Key be- 





genius. But neither method was perfect. It 
was the combination that was needed. Woman 
must think for herself, express herseli, live her 
own life, but live it shoulder to shoulder with 
man, be his comrade and mate. It was womans 
contribution plus man’s, generated by love 
for one another, that made the perfect whole. 
This was the ideal to work for. Russian women 
must learn from Swedish women, and Swedish 
from Russian. 

At nine o’clock I got out to change cars. 
The train that was to take me from Sweden 
to Norway was due at midnight. But 12 
o’clock came and went and no train. I sat 
in the little waiting-room with two or three 
men and women who snored peacefully in 
their hard chairs. The minutes rolled by. 
Each bulletin made the train later. It was 
three thirty A.M. before it arrived. I tumbled 
into my berth, tired and spent. But somehow 
physical comforts had ceased to matter. I was 
still filled with dreams of the future. I seemed 
to see women the world around joining hands. 
A new day had dawned. Woman’s duty €x- 
tended beyond the home. It had extended to 
the women of the world and the children of the 
future. 


Miss Doty’s next article will deal with the women of France. 
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Fortuna’s Daughters 


An Organization for Women Who 
IWant More Money 


‘hich has the longest days, and to 

Fortuna’s Daughters this means days 
in which to make more money than in other 
days. 

Many of you are away from home now, but 
such is our work that being away from home 
does not interfere with it in any way. On the 
contrary. having fresh scenes and new people 
about one gives an added zest, and it is easier 
to make money than ever before. 


‘ UGUST is one of the months of the year 


It is very encouraging to all of us to know 
that the Club of Fortuna’s Daughters has 
grown by leaps and bounds since this time last 
year. In every city and village and town we 
have new members. These new members have 
some of them made more money already than, 
they ever made before in their lives. And this 
shows what you can do if you try. Here is a 
letter from a member:away out in Ohio who 
writes very enthusiastically, and I copy it here 
to be a beacon-light to other workers. 


Dayton, Ohio. 
Dear Miss Walton: 

The box of stationery reached me today, 
and I am delighted. This is the first card I 
have used, to write to vou. Such a gift as 
this, without costing anything, makes me 
think that Christmas time has come already, 
and it is such a practical gift. 

I am going right on with the club work, 
and will soon be in line for another salary 
check. Yours truly, 

M. R.A. 


You see two things from this letter above: 
first, that every club member gets a Gift of 
Welcome absolutely free of charge; and second, 
that the members of the Club of Fortuna’s 
Daughters earn enough money to be paid in 
salary checks. 

It is hard to tell which of these two delightful 
circumstances is more delightful. As soon as 
you join the club, no matter who you are, or 
where you live, the first thing you know you 
receive a Gift of Welcome, without even asking 
for it. The Gift of Welcome is a box of corre- 
spondence cards. The cards are of a very 
handsome, heavy texture, and your own initial 
is embossed in gold in the upper left-hand 
corner of each card. 


And this is not the only gift the club mem- 
bers receive free of charge. As soon as each 
girl becomes a full-fledged working member, 
she receives a club pin. This pin is of gold, 
with a beautiful, sparkling diamond set. And 
to symbolize our money-making plan, the pin 
is made in the shape of Fortuna’s Horn of 
Plenty. The gold is beautifully chased, and 
the pin is one that any young woman would 
very proudly wear. 


As to making enough money to be paid in 
salary checks, I can assure you that many a 
girl makes a trip to the bank every month to 
deposit a salary check she gets from Goop 
Hovsexrrptnc. In one hundred, even one 
thousand cases, this money is the first ever 
earned by the club member in her life, so you 
see you do not have to have training to begin. 
All you need is my letters of instructions, and 
these are sent out frequently, and with a great 
deal of ple isure. . 


Very sincerely yours for extra money, 
Secretary Fortuna’s Daughters, Goon 


HovseKrr PING MAGAZINE, 119 West 4oth 
Street, New York City. 
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ISITORS passing 
through the Heinz 
establishment [there are 
over fifty thousand every 
year| are always inter- 
ested in this scene—the 
bottling of pickles. The 
neat, white caps and 
uniforms of the girls, 
thedaintiness and clean- 
liness of the tables, the 
skill and quickness dis- 
played,and the delicious Esrpiaso 


appearance of the foods 
all bring forth smile PURE MALT 
VINEGAR 


and nods of approval. 
FERMENTEO 


CE» 


57 
PURE FOOD PRUOUCTS 
14 Neon Co. Prrspunca USA 


ONE QUART 


Vine gars 


In bottles filled and sealed in the HEINZ establishment 


All vinegar is sour. Most vinegars are sour and nothing else. 


Some, however, possess an exquisite delicacy of flavor and aroma 
that give distinction to every dish on which they are used. Good 
vinegar is a matter of good materials, skill in making and proper 
aging. All Heinz Vinegars are made of the choicest materials and 
aged in wood for at least one year. 

The excellence of Heinz Pickles and Sauces—recognized by 
everyone—is largely due to the use of Heinz Pure Vinegars. You 
can now buy these same vinegars in bottles filled and sealed in 
the Heinz establishment, which guarantees their purity and quality. 
Three kinds: Malt, White, Cider, in pints, 

quarts and haif- gallons 


HEINZ 


Imported Olive Oil 


In bottles and cans 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed 
in Canada 


In using advertisements see page 19 














Cheap Ring: Bad Seal 


When you reverse the jar to test the seal and a 
jet of hot liquid spurts out, there is only one 
thing to do—get a better ring and re-sterilize the 
jar. The best remedy for this trying accident is 
to provide yourself in the first place with 


“GOOD LUCK 


The Original COLD PACK Jar Rubbers 


Fit All Standard Jars 


When properly adjusted they unfailingly give a 
perfect seal. They are so thick and elastic that 
every crevice between the jar and the cap is 


filled. 


GOOD LUCK RUBBERS are standard equipment 
on Ball Ideal, Atlas E-Z Seal, Putnam Lightning, 
Smalley’s Eureka and other fruit jars. 


The new edition of our Booklet “Good Luck in 
Preserving” teaches you the “Cold Pack” 
method and gives many delicious recipes. Send a 
3-cent stamp for it today. If your grocer doesn’t 
keep Good Luck Rings, send 15 cents in stamps 
for a sample dozen, or 25 cents for two dozen. 








SONI GUE MOUa GIO? 


Wanio aood 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER 
COMPANY 


20 Hampshire Street Cambridge, Mass. 
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What You Can’t Can You 
Can Dry 


(Continued from page 65) 


The fruits and vegetables are now ready to 
be spread on the trays. Be sure to cover the 
trays with cheese-cloth before laying the vege. 
tables on them. Place the pieces of vegetable 
so that they do not touch each other and g9 
that they have a complete circulation of ai 
above and below. Banked-up vegetables do 
not dry evenly. When dried by artificial heat, 
the product should first be exposed to gentle 
heat and later to the higher temperature. The 
temperature at which most vegetables should 
begin drying, after the surface moisture jg 
removed, is 110° F., and this should be increased 
gradually to 145° F. or 150° F. If the temper. 
ature is too high, the cut surfaces become hard 
or scorched so that the inside has no oppor. 
tunity todry. Watch your temperature carefully, 
Only by the use of a thermometer can a con- 
stant, exact temperature be maintained. -- 

Experience alone will help a person to judge 
when the food has reached the proper stage of 
drying. Vegetables should be so dry that it is 
impossible to press water out of the freshly-cut 
ends of the pieces. Yet they must not be.so 
dry that they will snap or crackle. They 


should be /eathery and pliable. Raspberries, - 


peaches, and such fruit: should not be dried 
too hard, because they will not resume their 
original form when soaked in water, if too 
dry. 

After the products have dried the required 
length of time, the “conditioning” stage fol- 
lows. This is perhaps the most- important 
stage of the process of drying. Place the prod- 
uct in paper bags, boxes, or cartons. Once a 
day for three or four days pour the products 
from one box to another, so as to give the whole 
mass of vegetables and fruit an even degree of 
moisture. If it is found that any ofthe 
products are not completely dry, they should 
be returned to the drier again. , 

With the conditioning stage completed, the 
vegetables are stored away. Glass jars, papér 
bags, tin cans, pasteboard boxes, or paraffin 
cartons make excellent receptacles for the dry 
products. Any receptacle which protects the 
product from moisture and mold is satisfactory. 
It proves convenient to pack sufficient vege- 
table or fruit for two or three meals in each 
bag. Dry products should be stored in a ‘cool, 
dry, well-ventilated place. ~ 2 gas 

For the winter soup, a mixture of dried vege- 
tables is always welcome. Those used most 
frequently are carrots, cabbage, onions, celery, 
potatoes, and okra. These vegetables are dried 
separately, and then they are cooked together 
in the proportion desired. we! 

Peas should be soaked in cold water for_one 
hour or longer, and other vegetables for five 
or six hours, or overnight. After soaking, heat 
them gradually and cook slowly. -In the case 
of most vegetables they need only a few. mi- 
utes’ cooking. Dry vegetables and fruits may 
be used in all dishes in which fresh product 
would be used. If the products are properly 
dried and properly cooked, the flavor of the 
original product is retained. 


TIME-TABLE FOR DRYING 
Blanch A pproxi- Tempera- 


or mate drying ture 0) 

Scald time drying! 
Apples 4-6 hours 110°-150_F. 
Apricots 4-6 hours 110°-150) F. 
Asparagus 5-10 min. 4-8 hours I 10° “140, F. 
Beans (string) 6-10 min, 2-3 hours 110° 145° F 
Beans (lima) 5-10 min. 3-3% hours 110*%-145 F 
Beets 5-12 min. 214-3 hours 110°-150°F 
Spinach, parsley, : oF 

and other herbs 3 hours 110°-150, 
Carrots . O6min. 244-3 hours 110° 150° F 
Cabbage 10 min. 3 hours T10°-145; F 
Celery 3 hours 110°-150) F 
Corn 2-5 min 3-4 hours 110°-145° F 
Cherries 2-4 hours 110° 150° F 
Onions 5 min. 2\%-3 hours 110 140° F 
Okra 3 min. 2-3 hours 110°-1 40, F 
Potatoes 10-15 min. 4-5 hours 110°-145, E 
Peppers 3 hours 110°-145, f° 
Peas 3-5 min. 3-34 hours 110°-145, 4 
Parsnips 6 min. 23-3 hours 110°-140 F- 
Pumpkin and oF 
squash 3 min. 2%-3 hours 110°-140) © 
Peaches 4-6 hours 110°-150; f- 
Plums 4-6 hours 110°-150, F 
Raspberries 4-5 hours 110°-140) F 

Turnips 6 min. 214-3 hours 110°-150 
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Without Any Wheat 
(Continued from page 71) 


Beat the egg until very light and add it to the 

milk and stir in the dry ingredients. When 

thoroughly mixed add the melted shortening, 

stir thoroughly, bake in greased muffin-tins 

froth twenty to thirty minutes in a hot oven. 

sava F. Tyler, Princess Ann Academy, Princess Anne, 
Md. 


Oatmeal Cherry 3822 Total Calories 
Cake 378 Protein Calories 
1 teaspoonful soda 
I cupful canned stoned 
cherries : 
2 teaspoonfuls cinnamon 
rota hot, riced po- 1 teaspoonful nutmeg 
3 1 aa 2 san 
§ teaspoonful ground 


\4 cupful margarin 
\ cupful sugar 
\ cupful molasses 


tato 

3 cupfuls finely ground cloves 
oatmeal 14 teaspoonful salt _ 

4 tablespoonfuls sour 2 teaspoonfuls baking- 
cream powder 


Cream the margarin and sugar together, add 
the molasses and the yolks of the eggs beaten 
until lemon-colored. To this add the riced 

tato and one cupful of oatmeal mixed thor- 
oughly with the spices, salt, and baking-pow- 
aer. Add the cream into which the soda has 
been stirred, and the cherries dipped out of 
jar, juice and all. Stir in the rest of the oat- 
meal, making a rather thick batter. Last of all 
fold in the whites of the eggs beaten until stiff 
and dry. Bake in a slow oven about one and 
one-quarter hours. 

Henrietta M. Rees, 720 South 22nd St., Omaha, Neb. 


Rye arid Corn Puffs 1278 Total Calories 
102 Protcin Calories 


1 cupful rye flour 3 tablespoonfuls crack- 
14 cupful corn-meal lings, or 
2 teaspoonfuls baking- 2 tablespoonfuls margarin 
powder 144 cupful raisins or 
1 teaspoonful salt chopped dates 
19 teaspoonful cinnamon ‘it cupful* potato-water, or 
3 tablespoonfuls brown milk ani water 
sugar I egg 


Mix all the dry ingredients together thor- 
oughly, add the cracklings, raisins, potato- 
water, and lastly the egg well beaten. Bake 
in muffin-pans in a hot oven. These make a 
good dessert with cream or sirup. 

Rachel F. Dahleren, Redding, Conn. 


Potato and Corn 1925 Total Calories 
Flour Muffins 130 Protein Calories 











I cupful potato flour 3'4 teaspoonfuls baking- 

I cupful corn r powder 

4 tablespoonfuls melte 1 I teaspoonful salt 
shortening I egg 

14 eapfuls milk 2 tablespoonfuls sugar 


Mix and sift the dry ingredients until the 
flours are well blended. Beat the egg until 
very light, and add it to the milk and stir in 
the dry ingredients. When thoroughly mixed, 
add the melted shortening, stir thoroughly, 
and bake in greased muffin-tins from twenty 
to thirty minutes in a hot oven. ; 


at Tyler, Princess Anne Academy, Princess Anne, 


Buckwheat Cookies 2654 Total Calories 
224 Protein Calories 

{ cupful melted shorten- 1 egg 

, ing 15 teaspoonful soda 

°*4 cupful mol: lg teaspoonful baking- 





a cupful sour milk powder 
rated tind and juice of 1% teaspoonful salt 
4 lemon I teaspoonful cinnamon 


Tcupful buckwheat flour 1% cupful raisins, chopped 
1 cupful peanuts, chopped 
Mix shortening, molasses, lemon, and egg 
Well beaten. Sift dry ingredients and mix 
with Yaisins and peanuts. Combine the two 
mixtures. Drep by spoonfuls on a greased 
pan and bake in a troderate oven. 
Mrs. F. D. Brooks, New Berlin, N. Y. 





Oat Macaroons 2127 Total Calories 
178 Protein Calories 

: _. 14 teaspoonful vanilla 

abe ul sugar ; 14 teaspoonful salt 
tablespoonful melted 3 tablespoonfuls corn- 
shortening starch 

? cupfuls rolled oats I teaspoonful baking- 
cupful coconut powder 


F Mix in order given and drop by teaspoonfuls 
a greased pan. Bake in a slow oven twenty 
unutes. Rachel F. Dahlgren, Redding, Conn. 














Corn 


Puffs 


_ Bubbles of Hominy 


Raindrop Size—Queen of All the Dainties 


This is to lovers of Puffed Grains who have overlooked 
Corn Puffs. And to others who are missing this delight. 

This is not whole corn. It is pellets of hominy, putfed to 
raindrop size. It is airy bubbles, sweet and toasted, flimsy, 
crisp and flavory. 

Toasted corn, you know, has the finest flavor ever attained 
in a grain food. 

Here is inner corn that’s super-toasted by an hour of fearful 
heat. So the flavor is multiplied. 

Then the tiny pellets are steam-exploded—puffed to eight 
times former size. Thus the toasted corn becomes thin globules, 
ready to crush at a touch. 

There is nothing like them. You will be amazed that such 
fascinating morsels can be made from corn alone. 


All Shot from Guns 


Corn Puffs—like all the Puffed Grains—are made by Prof. 
Anderson’s process. All are shot from guns. Every food cell is 
exploded, so that every atom feeds. 

You,are learning more of corn in these days. Don’t overlook 
this supreme corn creation. 


e Puffed Corn  Puffed 
Rice Puffs Wheat 


Each 15c Except in Far West 
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Her Chew 


Deformity 


An Unnecessary Corn 


When you feel a corn 


remember this: 

Millions of people have found a 
simple, easy way to completely end 
this trouble. 

It is the Blue-jay plaster. 

When a corn appears, they apply 
a Blue-jay, and do it in a jiffy. Then 
they forget it, for the corn never 
pains again. 

In 48 hours 
Blue-jay, and 
Only a rare 
application. 

There is no muss, no bother, no 


* 


see or 


they remove the 
the corn is gone. 
corn needs a second 


repeated applications. There is no 


after-soreness. 

There are none of the faults of 
the old-time methods, harsh and 
inefficient. 


It doesn’t take one-tenth the time 
it takes to pare a corn. And paring 
cannot end it. 

For your own sake, make a test 
of Blue-jay. See what it does with 
one corn. It is doing just that with 
millions of corns, in a gentle, scien- 
tific way. 

Please find out—and now—what 
folly it is to have corns. 


Blue-jay 


For Corns 


Stops Pain Instantly—Ends Corns Completely 


Large Package 25c at Druggists—Small Package Discontinued 


BAUER & BLACK, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc., Chicago, New York, Toronto 


(920 
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War knitters pronounce 


ESKIMO YARN 


100% efficient 


You, too, can knit more, easier and 
faster; saving both money and labor 
with ESKIMO YARN. So lofty and 
smooth it seldom splits on needle or knots. ‘KIMO 
also makes your work do double service. Because all 
short staple is combed out of wool, and only extra long, 
4 silky, healthy staple is used in ESKIMO YARN, it goes 
farther and wearslongest. Just think---a Sleeveless 
Sweater, Helmet, pair of Wristlets, Scarf, and pair 
of Socks: all can be knitted from only six hanks of 
ESKIMO YARN. We'll mail you our 
HANDSOME KNITTING BOOK FREE 


for name of dealer who doesn’t yet handle ESKIMO. 
(War Relief Societies granted special discounts.) 


Nye & Wait—Kilmarnock Corporation 
**Most for the Money Yarn’’ 


Dept. F, Auburn, N.Y., U.S.A, 
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[MP Hair Pins 


5 Sizes-5¢ and 1O¢ Everywhere 


i Ua 


You Will Find — 
in the school pages in the front of this issue 
the announcements of a large number of de- 
sirable schools located in different sections 
of the country. All of them are endorsed 
by Good Housekeeping and are recom- 
mended to you. 


If you do not find here the particular type of school 
you are seeking or one in the locality you prefer, please 
write us and we shall be glad to help you. State type 
or kind of school, age and sex of prospective pupil, 
locality preferred, and an estimate of the charge you 
wish to pay, etc. 

Director, School Department 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
119 WEST 40th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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Gathering the Harvest 
(Continued from page 62 


did other work. On still another Sunday 
thirty men were sent to a large farm. They 
husked 1200 bushels of corn, hauled in fodder 
and so on. 

Two men in this last crew husked ninety. 
three shocks and two others husked eighty. 
two shocks—a record of which even a farm. 
hand might be proud. The men in this crew 
were headed by a Williamsport councilman, 
One of the star huskers was a school-teacher. 
One of these volunteer crews was composed 
almost entirely of employees of a newspape 
shop and was headed by the editor of the 
newspaper. They were able to render good 
service because many of them had started life 
on farms and were familiar with farm work. 
Director Alva Agee, of the New Jersey State 
Agricultural College says that most of the pop. 
ulation of this country have had farm expe. 
rience, for one-third are always on the farm, 
and probably fifty percent or more of the 
remainder have had farm experience. At any 
rate, in towns and cities of America there 
are thousands and thousands of men familiar 
with farm work and willing to spend their 
week-ends helping the farmers. All that is 
needed to convert this potential force into 


| actual harvesting power are the organizing 


heads throughout the land. 


Idaho Organized Labor to Harvest 

That fact was excellently shown last fall 
when the fruit crops in the Boise Valley, in 
Idaho, were ripe. Idaho is purely an agricul- 
tural state. Its prosperity depends absolutely 
upon the outcome of its crops. When the har- 
vest season came last year, the fields and 
orchards were’ rich with fat crops, but there 
was almost nobody to gather them. The state 
had been stripped of its usual ranch hands. 
Federal Food Administrator R. F. Bicknell at 
once took it upon himself to save those crops. 
He appealed for harvesters, and he asked 
motor-car owners to provide cars to transport 
the pickers. Ranch owners were asked to 
telephone their needs, giving full details as to 
the location of their farms, the amount and 
kind of work to be done, the number of hands 
needed, and the rates of pay they would give. 
The Boise Commercial Club was appealed to 
by Mr. Bicknell to help the movement, and 
the president gave assurance of its hearty co- 
operation and promised to be himself one of 
the pickers. 

Mr. Bicknell’s citizens did not fail him. 
Man, woman, and child, they turned out to 
help with the harvest. Also they helped save 
the prune crop. So great was the need for 
helpers that many society women, headed by 
Mrs. W. E. Borah, wife of Senator Borah, 
offered their services. But the harvesting was 
not confined to the neighborhood of Boise. 
The example of the people of Boise shone 
throughout the state and lighted the way to 
the salvation of the crops. Much of what was 
earned was given to the Red Cross or othet 
patriotic funds. ; 

At Caldwell the members of the Ladies’ Aid 
Society took advantage of the situation to help 
along the church-building fund. As.an exper 
ment twenty of them spent Friday and Satur- 
day one week at near-by orchards, earning 
$20 the first day and $23 the second, as they 
gained skill. Day after day they continu 
their work during the entire apple-picking 
season, contributing their earnings to te 
church fund. ah 

Mr. T. J. Whittaker, manager of a knitting 
factory at Hazleton, Pennsylvania, last fall 
took his employees into the harvest fields on 
Saturdays and Sundays. “There really is 00 
secret connected with this kind of work, he 
wrote in reply to our inquiry concerning his 
effort, “and a great deal of good can be done 
in this way. The farm where we worked & 
nine miles from our factory, which distance 
was covered by automobile. Our factory 
closed at noon, and we spent the afternoc 
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results being a good many hundred bushels of 
apples picked and potatoes gathered and corn 
OoAS for pay, as a general thing, the help 
that goes out of the city, such as ourselves, 
does not look at the money consideration so 
much as they do to getting potatoes and apples 
and things of that kind to bring home with 
them and say that they picked them them- 
selves.” q 

This suggestion as to pay is worth remem- 
bering. If patriotic harvesters are willing to 
















many a farmer who is short of money will find 
the problem of paying for help much simpli- 
fed. If the city man is willing to go to the 
country and work, the farmer should meet him 
half-way and be willing to deliver at the work- 
ers’ homes such products as the workers earn, 
unless the distance is prohibitive. 

During the last harvest season the great 
crops of beans in the neighborhood of Batavia, 
New York, were beginning to sprout because 
no labor was available to harvest them. The 
business men got together, closed their shops, 
and with their men went out and helped to 
harvest the beans. 

Though the organizing head of such a move- 
ment may well be an “official head,” like Mr. 
Fisk, or an industrial leader, like Mr. Whit- 
taker, it is far from essential that the leader be 
either one in public office or one high in the 
business world. What is needed is an individ- 
ual who possesses the spirit of the volunteer. 
In this connection the case of Miss Sarah Hoff- 
man, of Ridgley, Maryland, is interesting, 
because it shows that the key to all accomplish- 
ment is effort. The story is best told in Miss 
Hoffman’s own words: 

“One Sunday afternoon I was motoring with 
some friends through the country, and we 
passed an apple orchard loaded with the most 
beautiful apples I ever saw. I knew it was 
time the apples were picked and found that 
the owner was not able to get anybody to help 
him. So then and there I decided to get that 
man’s apples picked. He said he could use 
anybody who would pick his apples right. I 
told him I woyld be captain of the party and 
see that the apples were picked right. 

“T belong to the Community Club of Ridg- 
ley, and here was a chance to set an example 
before the women of Ridgley. I started to get 
five women besides myself, and my aim was 
to get such as do not have to work out for a 
living. The women agreed to go with me, 
and I took them in our automobile. : 

“We commenced at eight o’clock. Mr. 
Drake told me how he wanted the apples 
picked, and I told my companions. We made 
eight hours and picked three hundred bushels. 
Next day four of us returned, made eight hours, 
and picked two hundred bushels. .The next 
week a dozen or more wanted to pick apples. 

“Mr. Drake was well pleased with the work 
and wanted us to set our own price. [I finally 
asked twenty cents an hour. He said he would 
gladly pay that, and he told us to help our- 
selves to apples. We each took home a-basket 
ot luscious, beautiful apples.” 





































Women Popular in Farm Work 

In America we have a prejudice against 
women workers on farms. They had the same 
Prejudice in Canada, but last summer the 
shortage of man power helped to break down 
this prejudice. On the island of Vancouver 
the Young Women’s Christian Association 
“ent out 1500 women to work as fruit-pickers. 
ln Ontario the government opened a labor 
bureau which sent out 1200 girls in the fruit 
belt between Niagara and Ontario. In Eng- 
and the women have gone into every branch 
ot farm work. Miss Helen Fraser gives the 
number of workers at present engaged in the 
English Women’s Land Army as 258,300. 

In America, too, a similar Woman’s Land 
amy has been organized, to cover all the 
ighter lorms of field farm work, especially in 
“Mhection with those crops which require 




















all day Sunday in the fields. We did this»; 


take their pay in products rather than in cash, , 











There’s a big differ- 


ence in Talcums. Some 
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Rare’ 


TheFirst Mennen Babyis39 
Years Old—and still using it 


When does a baby outgrow Talcum? Adult skin enjoys the 
comfort of silky Talcum protection as much as baby skin does. 
It prevents chafing. Try it after your bath. 

Mennen’s Talcums—all with the original borated formula which has 
never been bettered —include a variety to satisfy every need: Borated; 
Violet; Flesh Tint and Cream Tint, each charmingly perfumed; and the new 
Talcum for Men with a neutral tint and which is delightful after shav- 
ing. Send 5 cents for a trial can of any one brand, or 25 cents for any five. 


© Gerhard Mennen Chemical Co. 
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Laboratories: 
k NY? 42 Orange Street, Newark, New Jersey 


i Canadian Factory, Montreal, Quebec 
Sales Agents in Canada, Harold F. Ritchie & Co.. Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


MENNENS 


TALCUM POWDERS 


Now in the new large-size economical can 


-BATHASWEET®, 


{2 A Perfumed Luxury for the Bath. Softens Hard Water Instantly = 


Ne Make your bath a luxury. Don’t bathe in hard water; it roughens and irritates the skin. 
eel A spoonfui of BATHASWEET in your bath brings the softness oper water and the fragrance 











ny of a thousand flowers. A BATHASWEET bath cools, refreshes and invigorates. 
Small size 35c, large size 75c at all Drug and Department Stores, or by phe to Dept. G. 
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Prevent loss at the laundry. They are neat 
and durable. Made in many styles in fast 
f colors of Red, Blue, Black, Navy, Yellow or 
Green. S. CAN. 

, 3 doz.....$ .85 $1.00 
Your full name for 5 6 doz..... 1.25 1.50 
12 doz..... 2.00 2.25 


Samples of various styles sent free 


J. & J. CASH, Limited 
6 South Chestnut St., South Norwalk, Conn. 





For whiter teeth and firm, rosy 
gums. Cleansing—gently | 
and healthfully antiseptic. | 
Highest Award 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. | @ 























Pequot ? 


BECAUSE — PEQUOTS are a recognized standard of sheet- 


ing excellence. 

This is plainly indicated by the fact that a large number of Insti- 
tutions, Hospitals, and Hotels, the country over, and the Medical 
Services of the United States Army and the United States Navy 
have adopted PEQUOTS for their use, and this only after rigid 


competitive tests. 


For Quality, Durability and Appearance 


insist upon having PEQUOT—no other is “‘ just as good.’’ Sold 
in the piece or made up in Sheets and Pillow Cases. Also Pillow 
Tubing by the yard. Ask your dealer. 


Made by 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. 


Parker, Wilder & Co., Boston and New York 
Selling Agents 


For That New Baby 


Save the cost of separate Bassinet, Crib and Play-Pe: 
For the cost of a good crib a’one, vou can buy the 


ECONOMICAL 


*KIDDIE-KOOP 


Combined CRIB BASSINET— PLAY-PEN 


\ necessity that saves cost of nurse- A safe, comfortable plave f 
maid. P clusive features that warn time and nap-time ni 
rou againet it . A boon to mother and baly 
~ Folds instantly enclosing springs and mattress to carry anywhere 
Write for folder and 10-day trial.offer. Please send dealer's name 
E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO., 3 Ambrose St., Rochester, N. Y 
Tea-Trimble Mfx. Co., Toronto, Ont. 
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j Suspender Waists 

Children are perfectly comfortable 
when they wear the Kazoo Suspender 
Waist. It is not only a hose supporter 
and suspender waist but it tends to elim- 
inate stooping shoulders. There is proper 
distribution of the weight of clothing 
with the Kazoo and perfect freedom for 
playing. 

Style 4 for boys and G for girls illus- 
trated here. Style B (with belt) for boys 
4 to 10 years; Siyle 4 for boys 8 to 18 
years; Style G for girls all ages. 

Buy the Kazoo for your children—the 
cost is 60c, or leather trimmed $1.00—20c 
extra in Canada. If you cannot get the 
Kazoo order direct from us giving name 
of nearest dealer. We will return the 
amount you paid for the Kazoo if for any 
reason you wish to send it back. 

Ask for booklet * The Right Way to Dress Kiddies.” 


The Harris Suspender Company 
Dept. G 
694 Broadway at 4th St. 
New York 
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Gathering the Harvest 


weeding and hoeing, and with the picking g 
fruits and vegetables, and the milking of po 
Last summer eleven farm units of the Women 
Land Army were at work. These contained 
varying numbers of workers, ranging from giy 
to seventy-three, and were located in Ney 
York and New Jersey. Nine of the units wer 
in fruit-growing districts and were chiefy 
engaged in harvesting berries. ; 

The largest and most successful of these 
farm units last summer was the Mt. Kise 
unit, which was really an agricultural training 
camp and experiment station with headquar. 
ters on a farm near Bedford, New York. 4 
large group of Barnard College students and 
alumne and graduates of the Manhattan Trade 
School in New York constituted this unit of 
seventy-three’ members. Before their enlist. 
ment the girls were examined by a physician, 
After their arrival in camp—which was a larg 
old farmhouse—they worked for a few weeks 
in the ‘home garden” under the direction of 
an agricultural expert. When this intensive 
training was completed, they were sent out in 
squads to work on near-by farms and estates, 
The farmers, at first sceptical of this enter. 
prise, found that the girls made good when 
tried out, and by the end of July the demand 
for these women workers was greater than the 
supply available. 

In a Pennsylvania newspaper last fall ap- 
peared the statement that pupils of the Sun- 
bury high school were assisting the farmers to 
husk corn. Our inquiry brought this letter 
from Superintendent I. C. M. Ellenberger: 
“Your information is correct. Our high school 
boys and girls husked six hundred bushels of 
corn for Charles P. Rinehart. The only organ- 
ization effected was that we called for volun- 
teers and marched one and a quarter miles to 
the farm. In two hours the students husked 


j}the whole crop remaining, about six hundred 


bushels. Mr. Rinehart paid five cents a shock. 
This money was turned over to the Athletic 
Committee. Last week quite a number of 
pupils were taken in automobiles to a farm 
three miles north of town. I don’t know how 
much corn they husked, but Mr. Kline sent 
me a check today for $11, which was turned 
over to the Athletic Association.” 


Harvesting by Team Rivalry 


What school children can accomplish when 
efliciently organized is shown by the record 
of the high school students of Boise. Idaho. At 
the same time that the men and women of the 
state were volunteering to work in the harvest 
fields, Director Harvey Allred, of the State 
Farm Markets Department, conceived the 


lidea of utilizing the school children. The plan 
| was tried out in Boise, the capital of the state, 


where a call was issued for volunteers from the 
high school to pick prunes and apples. Ar 
rangements were made whereby school work 
coulc be made up. 

More than five hundred boys and girls te- 
sponded to the call. They were organized in 
teams of ten, each team led by a captain ol 
its own selection. These teams went to the 
orchards as help was needed. In one day as 
many as three hundred and sixty volunteers 
were at work. The girls and boys worked 
separately, and many ranchers found the girls 
more desirable than the boys. Although the 
girls wore “coveralls,” they could not pick quite 
so fast as the boys, but they handled the frut 
more carefully, and they were better behaved. 

Mr. Mac Hoke, School Agricultural Super- 
visor, assigned the teams and kept a record of 
their work. In order to guard against truancy, 
each worker was required to answer _roll-call 
before starting to work in the morning. At 
night the captain of each team telephoned Mr. 
Hoke the result of the day’s work, giving the 
total amount of fruit picked by the team and 
the quantity gathered by each member ol the 
team. Thus Mr. Hoke kept track of each 
picker. Only one or two students played 
truant, and these were immediatels branded 
as slackers and sent back to school. 
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they were taken to the packing-houses, where 
they were packed by other student workers. 
More than 10,000 boxes of apples were picked 
and packed, and two hundred and sixty-seven 
tons of prunes harvested, of which the high 
ghool children packed nearly one hundred and 
fifty tons. The earnings of these students from 
rune harvesting alone were in excess of $3,000. 
Mr. Allred says that the school children of 
Idaho saved a million dollars’ worth of fruit 
that but for them would have rotted on the 


trees. 
The Children Want To Do Their Part 


Perhaps the most significant phase of this 
work was the interest it aroused among the 
children themselves. They were doing actual 
work, not playing at work; they were taking 
a necessary part in a vital matter. Rivalry 
developed among the different teams. To 
quote Mr. Hoke: “The entire school was in- 
terested in the work. There was no interest 
even in football while the campaign was on.” 

Later Mr. Hoke says, in his letter to us: 
“The experiment was necessary and success- 
ful. Next year it will be even more necessary 
than this. High school pupils can be used if 
they are properly managed and organized. 
This is the first and, really, only essential of 
successful work. They are all patriotic and 
want to do their part. They ought to be used 
to aid in winning the war.” 

In these few words Mr. Hoke has set forth a 
practical solution for our present difficulties. 
Children of high school age want to do their 
part. They are strong enough to be of great 
assistance, and intelligent enough to be trained 
easily. Proper organization and management 
will make an effective force of our young men 
and women. And next year they will be needed 
even more than they are this year. The United 
States Bureau of Education says that there 
are in America 5,000,000 boys between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-one, capable of 
assisting with the praduction of food. About 
2,000,000 of these are idle during a substantial 
portion of the year. And of all the millions of 
school children in America only a small por- 
tion have any preper or adequate occupation 
during the long months of vacation. Here is a 
vast force available now for the lighter work 
on the farms, and capable of being trained 
ina relatively short space to do fairly skilful 
work of any sort. 

It must ever be borne in mind that the Civil 
War was fought and won by boys of less than 
twenty-one years, the vast majority of all the 
soldiers in the northern armies being lads in 
their teens. Germany is drafting boys of four- 
teen and upward for agricultural work, send- 
ing them to the farms for eight months and 
to school for only the remaining four months 
each year. And just as we are pitting our 
soldiers against Germany’s fighting men, so 
We must oppose our boys to theirs. In this 
fight to a finish we must master every resource. 
In the children of America lies the solution 
of the food problem. In a year or two they 
can be made into skilled food produéers, be- 
cause these school children are quick to learn 
and intelligent in grasping instruction. The 
lood shortage is not for 1918 alone, or for 1910, 
but for years to come. A decade, perhaps two 
decades, will elapse before the world again has 
enough to eat. And in the meantime a vast 
amy of skilled workers can be created. All 
that is needed is organization and direction. 
Through the Boys’ Working Reserve the 
United States Department of Labor is trying 
provide this organization and direction. 
Any boy between the ages of sixteen and 
Wwenty-one can enlist in this army. Prelimi- 
naty training will be given, where possible, 
and the members of the organization will spend 
the summer months in the country, either liv- 
ig separately on farms, or in so-called “Lib- 
“ty Camps,” containing twenty to fifty boys 
each, from which they will go out to work 
daily on near-by farms. Last year 100,000 
oys Were working on the farms of America 
under the auspices of the Boys’ Working Re- 





































































After the apples and prunes were picked, | 





_, The gift exquisite of Toiletware. 
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Unrivaled by even the 
In it are expressed 
the noblest thoughts of American art and manufacture. 
pattern Du Barry, illustrated, is an alluring conceit. 
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One may buy either a complete set in handsome case of Du Pont 
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It is important to look for the name stamped on every piece 
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Gathering the Harvest 


serve. They did every kind of {farm work 
and did it well. Particularly was this true i 
boys from Illinois and Michigan. Well accy. 
tomed to handling gas engines and farm 
tractors, they did yeoman service. The hoy 
from the Carter Harrison Technical Hi 
School understood farm tractors so well that 
they could take them apart and repair then 
when broken. They were invaluable to farmer 

Forty-eight high-school boys of Philadel. 
phia harvested the apple crop in a portion of 
the South Mountain apple belt in Adams 
County, Pennsylvania. In Kentucky yy, 
boys picked 7000 crates of strawberries, Jj 
Wisconsin 150 Milwaukee boys lived in the 
Door County fair building while harvesting 
the cherry crop. In Arizona two camps o 
boys hoed and thinned 25 acres of Potatoes 
85 acres of melons, and 2240 acres of cotton, 
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No matter if the cozy nook has just one socket— 
a single socket. You can enjoy the cooling breezes of 
your electric fan day or night, without disconnecting 
the light — and have light, too, if you need it. The 





gives two outlets to any single socket. Gives more 
comfort to any room—more uses to every electric The great essential is to give these orgap. 
appliance. Or it makes possible two lights in place of one. ized boys some training before sending then 
Folder on request. out on farms. To meet this need the Pemp. 
Vi, Made only by sylvania State College, for example, last spring 
74 BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
%, it 
i i, feniar : nde bers of the Boys’ Working Reserve. Theg 
fj with your Two-Way Plug. boys were given a short course in practical 
farm 
curry, harness, and drive a horse; how to milk 
cows; how to pitch hay; how to operate farm 
machinery, and so on. A little patient in. 
Ks struction from the farmers will make such 
.S . boys fairly competent workmen. 
os a | e: There is no question whatever as to the 
, capabilities of our boys of less than draft age. 
In a short time they can be organized, just as 
Uncle Sam is organizing ship builders and other 
workers, and they can be given training in the 
rudiments of farm work, if the various agricul- 
tural schools and colleges will coéperate in the 
matter. In Illinois and Indiana, for example, 
the study of agriculture has already been made 
a compulsory part of the high-school work. 
The weak part of the plan is the farmer 
himself. for often he refuses to employ any but 
skilled help. Under existing conditions an 
adequate supply of skilled help is an impossi- 
bility. And in this respect the farmer suffers 
no more and no differently from the manufac- 
turer. Nobody can get an adequate’supply of 
skilled help. And nobody will be able to do 
so for years to come. The wise farmer will 
face the situation just as the long-headed in- 
dustrial leader has done. He will take what 
help he can and train it himself. 


shortened its usual academic year and early 
Chicago New York San Francisco in May began the instruction of 1000 mem. 
Benjamin No. 2450 shade holder 
y Benjamin No. 908 Swivel Attach: f tasks. They were taught how to feed. 
} without twisting the cord. 
aoe 
ys 
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The Farm Army 

For years we have been trying to help in- 
dustry by creating technical and trade schools 
and establishing employment bureaus to sup- 
ply workers. Meantime we did comparatively 
little to help the farmer. His protest was per- 
haps justified. But now all America is getting 
together to help the farmer. The response to 
the farmer’s plea is overwhelming. No other 
industry has ever had men, women, and chil 
dren volunteering to help out in a pinch a 
they are volunteering to help the farmer. And 
the farmer must meet the movement half-way. 
It is his great opportunity. And opportunity 
does not knock twice at the same door. Let 
the farmer assist in the training and mobiliz: 
ing of these forces from town and city; let him 
be patient with clumsiness and_ inefficiency; 
let him particularly assist the young, who ut 
more trying to deal with than grown-ups. And 
presently, almost unrealized by himself, the 
farmer will have created an enormous body 0 
trained men and women—a greater army 
farm-hands than he has ever scen_ before. 
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LET THE 


“HHOLYOKE” 


Help, Reduce th 

“High Cost of Living” 
Install a Kerosene Water 
Heater and begin at once to 
saveon your fuel bill. Kero- 
sene, the ideal fuel — low 
priced — safe — easy to 
handle and everywhere 

available. 

Why not have the 

hot water convenience 


teorbian 
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ELECTRIC 
SUCTION CLEANER | 


BEAUTY and HEALTH 


Thousands of wise mistresses are enabled to conserve 
beaut health, enjoying an added hour of out-door 
ily through cleaning ease with the APEX. 

Fabric furnishings, as well as floor-coverings, are 
quickly refreshed. The natural, erect position 
of the APEX when attachments are in use, is but 
one of its many thoughtful features. 

Ask your Electrical Dealer to Demonstrate, 

or write for our beautifully pictured booklet. 


The Apex Electrical Distributing Co. 
Cleveland, U.S. A. 
Licensed under Kenney Patent 
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of the city in the country and subur 
ban districts and yet have them a 
a less expense? 
Learn more about this Wonderful 
Heater which is serving thousands daily. 
NOTE—This heater may be connected to the regular range boiler 


ithout interfer.ng with the range connections—it not being necessary — 


to install a special storage tank. 


Ask your plumber— Progressive Plumbers install 
and recommend it —or write us for literature. 


HOLYOKE HEATER COMPANY = 


Py 
Holyoke, Massachusetts = 
CO 


CUCU OTT EEOC 


Thousands of the boys and girls so trained will 
remain permanently on the land, enriching 
American agriculture and raising it to a ney 
level through the progressive ideas they wil 
bring to it. If the farmer will meet the situa 
tion as whole-heartedly as his fellows in. the 
towns, the present blackness in the agricul 
tural sky will prove to be merely the darkness 
before dawn—the dawn of a splendid nev 


( agriculture for America. 
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Vell accus. 
and farm There is no comparison in the cooking results, 


be boys for too rapidly cooked food never develops its 
ica. High * ) q —_ 
ll flavor and toothsomeness. ; the if lel 
well tha 8 the oil hot-water heaters, both large and earn eC WV \¥ rs | a 0als 


pair then # mall capacities are available, and in a number 
O farmers of approved makes. Thus you can select a 
Philadel one-, two-, or three-burner capacity. The 
portion of # single burner yields the most hot water for the| New Way in Shorthand, Typewriting 
n Adams amount of cil consumed, but it does not, of 2 : Eps 
icky 1a} course, heat with the rapidity cf the two- or and Secretarial Training 
aa ns ee oe yd a ee cae laa WONDERFUL new method of teaching shorthand and 
Larvesting prove “ad me cael tae tan aameienie en typewriting bas been discovered which has completely 
cise and for any wa inet, Tose i fee Pigpeic revolutionized all old teaching standards. No longer is it 
PS ot supplied with a range-heated supply it will necessary to be anything less than an expert stenographer. In- 
Potatoes give even better service. The best method of | stead of learning slowly, laboriously, imperfectly and expensively, 
f cotton. operating is to keep the burner lighted all the | the New Way enables you to learn quickly and perfect- 
‘S€ Organ # time but turned low. The wear and tear on | ly at home at very little cost, and so easily that in a 
ling ‘them the burners is less through such a plan, and it | few short weeks you become more competent than 
the Penn. is always easy to speed up for the emergency | many stenographers with years of experience. 
ast spring fF use on wash-day, et cetera. Under this 
and early § treatment only a gallon of oil is required Easy to Learn—at Home! 
- Mem § every twenty-four hours—not a costly mainte- Beginners who never could write one word in 
é Thes nance. aise des - shorthand are writing 125 to 150 words a min- 
practical When the family is large, or a forty-gallon | yte, and can instanily read every word of their 
b,.. feed boiler is installed, or even when the family | ;horthana notes. And instead of typewriting 15 
w to milk appetite for hot water has been influenced by a | to 29 words a minute with one or two fingers, 
rate tarm{ readily heated previous supply, the two- or they can typewrite 80 to 100 words a minute 
tient in- § three-burner type should be purchased. Even | p/jndfolded, using ALL fingers, writing with 
ake such} so, plan to use but one burner all the time, | amazing ease and without errors! ; 
lighting the other burners only when necessary. ‘See eaanah el tee Mat lee ta Mie 
is to the} These heaters are available in a number cf he secret of the New Way In Shorthand is “a . ‘ $i 
draft age. f approved makes, and advice upon your special borrowed from the methods used in teaching children to read! The secret of the New Way 
PP: in Typewriting is in the Special Gymnastic Finger Training which brings results in days 





d, just as ods together wi > list will be se ou, A ° : 

and other wo es ga Persea phe ge - that ordinary methods will net produce in years. ‘ 

ne the stamped, addressed envelope. High Salaries Paid—Get One of These Positions 

— Se see eee Stenography is a profession in which large salaries are paid to those who are efficient. Many 
pac spell g 7 y a earn $25 to $50 per week. Private secretaries earn $75 to $200 per week. There is no limit 
ai The story of a refrigerator this month is a | to what a busy executive will pay to the man or woman who can shoulder responsibility. 


Bc story of the care you give it, its proper icing, | Begin your career by becoming a highly trained stenographer the New Way. 

ripe: and the proper storage of food. Even the ° We have prepared a free book which tells all about this ceed eaglinad 
e farmer best of refrigerators will go wrong if anv one Write for Free Book wonderful new system. Send in the coupon or write a fA Mail thisToday 
7 any but eS « . 5 e ¥ postal today. With the catalog we will send you our special reduced price offer to new .# for Bigger Pay 
tions “A of these three points 1S neglected. F Irst, | students in each locality. Please send me your free 


a ae mm ct scteiliaiies aeiacias You are here given one of the most complete, thoroughgoing systems of commercial # ON Mitcades ” Winds 
im Ssi- select a make approyv ed by the INSTITUTE. training available in America today. N Without one penny of extra charge, right Othentined be A rods Be 
Poss 1 The complete list will be found in “Household | along with your shorthand and typewriting, you will be fully trained in Business |, % 


er suffers a ; 7 * e é = English, Letter Writing, Office Methods, Secretarial Work. N 4 
- Engineering,” or it will be mailed to you {or a | If you are ambitious to get started right in Shorthand and Typewriting—if # *Y?” 
manulac- you are ambitious to get ahead quickly don’t wait a single minute be- 


stamped, addressed envelope. There is but | féve eesidiiner for duc tree GOok. go Address . 


supply ol Fone caution in purchasing. Do not buy a | THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 2368 College Hill, Springfield, 0..¢ 


ble to ne ° ; Yecupati eee eae 
wid 6 refrigerator with no manufacturer’s name on ’ ee Sis ih cee eae set 
ian in it. The INSTITUTE went to censiderable pains 'o 2368 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 


and expense to prove this unsafe. Three 
boxes thus purchased in different cities, in 
both cash*and credit stores, and the most “ 
expensive boxes in the stores, showed an ice May we. assist you 


consumption that was almost double that of 


ike what 


Look for 


z May we ast, you 
{ 


} es _ 
n- ph : 
ese approved boxes. They cost as much, they In the selection this Label 
‘ ~ — were seamless lined, they looked as well; but 9 ¢ 
sala test proved them but forty to fifty percent as of school or camp ” ohes e 
anne 4 eficient. You can look up their record in CAMPS 
: A your “Household Engineering’; the boxes 
a toy ue numbered, 6, 19, and 22, respectively. Camps for young children, for boys and girls and 
; { e nai f, » a vr) ¢ > . 
pons Ice your refrigerator as indicated in the for teachers and young business women. Camps 
No other “He . cole : xy in the mountains, on lakes, and on the seashore. 
x chil Beeaticn. In so far as possible, use one Midevesduedueae. . _ 
: .  latge piece of ice. This cake will melt evenly 
as : mae ; 7) 
ogy: and in refilling the next piece can be placed SCHOOLS FOR CHILDREN 
aicey. 4 top. Only when the refrigerator is kept full SCHOOLS FOR THE SUBNORMAL 
we)’ B of ice is i ssible pa Dae ecenanes 
ortunity ee 1s it possible to maintain an aver-|&2 PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


or age temperature of fifty degrees throughout 


the food compartment. Be sure that you FREE Ses 


mobiliz § . 
Jet him § "© your products properly: the water COLLEGES 

: bottle, the milk, and the butter must be below TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 

the Ice; the eggs, oil, and lettuce in a MILITARY SCHOOLS 

ps. ! Pd covered pail on the other lowest VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS Rte Oe ee 

gre shell; meats and provisions next above; | i 
self, =e and provisions next above; heets and Pillow Cases 
bedi of en af a, then fruits, and fresh vege- Music, dramatic art and expression, fine and 8} S 

ay ables; Never place food ic. water applied art, interior decoration, illustration, cos- | 66 : ” : 

ari) oliles 7 gf e. er 7 wi . x tume designing, millinery, landscape archiecture, 

army Of Bo j p jood, tonics or water ; f pie j HE “Utica” label is a 
before. cs in the ice compariment itself. Finally, tree surgery, household economics, dietetics, hos- pledge of quality—a 
ined will Qo porcelain, enameled, or enameled paint- pital training, kindergarten training, physical 
nriching lined box ever requires the hot, scalding oa, library science, secretarial training, passport to the best homes 
| e i : ahi. ate 
o a new scouring once deemed necessary. Such treat- ee a —a surety of longest wear 


ment not only wastes ice but raises the tem- State type of school or camp, age of 
perature and produces a condensed steam prospective pupil, locality and charges 
that takes time to evaporate. Never use hot 
Water on any part of your refrigerator save 
the drain-pipe. When food is spilled, wash it 
up and dry it quickly with a dry cloth. Keep 
your retrigerator clean, cold, and dry. aR AC a tT 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
119 West 40th Street New York City 


Our “Mohawk” Brand is a good sheet, 
not quite so heavy as “Utica.” 
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Sold by diy goods stores everywhere. 





ONLY The Hoover instantly 
sweeps up even the stub- 
bornest-clinging lint, threads, 
hairs and litter—and without 
scattering clouds of dust. 


Only The Hoover beats out 
imbedded grit, straightens 
crushed nap and restores orig- 
inal brightness—besides ‘‘va- 
cuum cleaning” carpetings. 


The Hoover Beating-Sweep- 
ing Brush is patented. The 
motor swiftly rotates it. Over 
1,000 times a minute, 24 big 
tufts cf soft hair sweep and 
vibrate the suction-lifted car- 
peting. 

A beating afterwards proves 
no dirt remains. We, the 
world’s oldest, largest and most 
successful makers of elec- 
tric cleaners, guarantee The 
Hoover to prolong greatly the 
life of your carpets and rugs. 


Write for free booklet—or phone 
“Buyers Aid” for dealer's address. 


Box 18, North Canton, Ohio 
Windsor, Canada 


A LEU rac aa 


1 CHOOLS andCAMP, 


Real hand-made garinents. Designed and hand-sened A : Good Housekeeping’s School 

by French needlework artistes Every artic inet 2 De 1 
of art—dainty and exquisite, “Made of the finest ma- epartment 1s at your ser- 
Like imported garments, but at domestic : vice to assist you in the selec- 
On request will show baby caps, coats, skirts, = tion of school ore amp. 

ses, slips, Iayettes, etc. Sizes, Infants to :: years. To = 3 
see mane e garments is to appreciate their beauty and value. |; (See pages 8-17) 
g ifferent for YOUR baby. Sent on approval, 


& iat wresthing 
z CONWAY'S, 1401 Napoleon Ave., New Orleans, Louisiana : - Director, The School sicetnaiad 
P>>>>>»>>>>>0>>>>>>>>>y09>090999>> >>>7 >> 0922090999 >99D>99900007 : on 
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‘Leonard 
Cleanable 


The only refrigerator with genuine one piece porcelain lining brought 
lear around the doorframe. Send forcatalog. Largest Refrigerator 


tory in the world. 


Like a Clean China a grees Rapids Refrigerator Co., 127 Clyde Park Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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The Pretender 


(Continued from page 28 


“Remember, mother. I’m banking on yoy 
This time, of all times in my life, you won't 
fail me. You'll put this through. . . , ” 


MB:: TUCKERMAN folded the pages yith 

stiff fingers. Two weeks ago today, 
Kight days since the halting little message had 
come, ‘Mrs. Ned Tuckerman is at the W ithrow 
Arms and will be glad to see Mrs. Tuckerman,” 
In those eight days she had not made one move. 
She had not written one word to her boy. She 
had not sent one sign of recognition to his Wile 

Ned had gone his own way, she told herseli 
quietly. All his life he had gone his own way 
He had been a royal baby, a self-willed 
domineering little mite, every inch. He wes 
a child still, a great, splendid, overgrown cul 
just as self-willed, even more reckless of author 
itv. He was her only child, the one belovéd 
living creature in her walled, aloof life. 

This fiery rush to battle she could forgive 
It accorded with her loftiest traditions. But 
for him to take a wife, a trivial little actress 
then calmly order his mother to go to her and 
welcome her! 

In a few days she would write to Ned. But 
she would not write one word of the woman he 
had married. She would ignore the girls 
existence. : 

She would always ignore her existence 
Even when Ned. should return from France 
Ned had a fortune in his own right. He loved 


| the West. The two would make their hom 
| there. Whenever he wished his mother’ 


companionship, he could come to her. But 
he must come alone. ‘And if the wife cried 
out and rebelled, why then—her lips bent in‘ 
a queer ugly line—* Whenever you're ready 
to beat it back to pictures 

“Tf you please, Mrs. Tuckerman.” 

\ maid entered, bringing a card. Mrs 


| Tuckerman looked at it, puzzled. Then a 


harsh red burned in her check. 

“Mrs. Edward Carew Tuckerman.” 

So, since she had not gone to Ned’s wile 
Ned’s wife had come to her. She was thrust- 
ing herself in, demanding her place, her 
courtesies. Very well. She should see. 

“Bring her up at once, Mary.” 

She stood up, a commanding figure in her 


| stately black, and turned to face the slight 


reluctant figure at the door. Her grim mouth 
twitched. Wine-red velvet and white fox 
furs, hair like burnished metal, a small face 
flushed to the temples. Quite what one would 
expect. 

“Mrs. Tuckerman?” The girl put out her 
hand. It was a very small hand, ice-cold 
through the glove. The elder woman touched 


it mechanically. She did not speak. Her 
| silence was like a_ blow. 


The girl winced, swallowed hard, then pulled 
herself together. She looked up steadily into 
the hard, older eves. She spoke in an even, 
quiet voice, as if she repeated a speech al 
ready planned. “Mrs. Tuckerman, you've 
had Ned’s letter. I have not come to as 
you to do—what Ned wants you to do. But 
I have come to ask one thing. I’m mighty 
certain that you will do this thing for me 

“Ves?” Mrs. Tuckerman’s voice flicked. 
The girl winced again. 

“Yes. Mighty certain.” She drew back. 
still looking into Mrs. Tuckerman’s face with 
dark, unwavering eyes. They were ver) 
beautiful eyes. The small, clear-cut face was 
heautiful, too, with its soft, child cheeks, 1s 
young, grave, urging lips. ; 

“Before you make this request, why not 
tell me something of yourself? That may 
make it easier for me to agree. oe 

The girl was new to irony. Sh« 
her small hands; her brown eyes pondered 

“But I don’t matter. It’s something for Ned 
Not for me.” 

“Even so, I should like to hear about your 
home, vour people. That will help me ! 
decide.” 


twisted 
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The girl considered. “I reckon you’re 
right, Mrs. Tuckerman,” she said at last. 
She slipped back her sumptuous coat and sat 
down, hands folded, her eyes intent. “I 
know you're right. Because—I’m going to 
ask you to help me bluff something through. 
And al! my life I’ve had to bluff. Right and 
left. ‘The whole way.” 

“Bluff?” Mrs. Tuckerman’s brows lifted. 

The girl spoke steadily on. “Yes, bluff. 
Ned calls me one of our best little bluffers, but 
even Ned doesn’t know how well the name 
fits. You see, there were three of us, mamma 
and papa and me. We lived in Peoria, Illinois, 
and papa—well, poor papa, he was the very 
best ever, but seemed like he never could hold 
down a job. He was so popular, and he loved 
a gay time, and he was dead sure that some 
day he'd make a killing out at Sportsmen’s 
Park. So—so mamma, she sewed at the 
overall factory.. We went to church and 
Sunday-school, and we held up our heads high 
as anybody. But we did it all on bluff. We 
had to. Mamma couldn’t earn more than 
eight dollars a week, the best she could do. 
And poor papa—somehow he always did put 
his money on the wrong ponies. But 
mamma’d never whimper. She’d: press his 
suit for him, and clean his tie in gasoline, and 
tell him she knew he’d land a job soon. ‘For 
they can't keep a smart man down forever. 
Jimmy.’ she'd say. And she’d dress herseli 
up fresh and sweet, and she kept our house 
neat’s a pin, though she had to get up at five 
to sweep and clean. ‘An elegant home like 
ours takes work to keep going,’ she’d say. 
And when we didn’t have anything but mush 
and milk. she'd call it turkey with stuffing, or 
else play the mush was peach cobbler, and the 
milk, ice-cream. She’d even—” 


HE girl halted. Her slender fingers clenched. 

“She’d even bluff about—papa. After 
awhile he got grouchy, and he wouldn’t clean 
up, and he wouldn't even try for a job any 
more. ‘Poor Jimmy, he needs a change,’ 
she’d say. and she’d leave him have car-fare 
to go to the Park. Though she’d have to walk 
to the factory both ways. Then she’d say she 
wanted to walk, ‘It’s good for my complexion.’” 
The girl stared away, down the hilly street. 
It was as if she stared away across the miles, 
the years; as if she saw again the patient wife, 
sending her fretful man for his day outdoors, 
then hurrying out on the long, hot walk to the 
factory 

“Well! When I was twelve, everything 
stopped. Papa, he got struck by an auto one 
night, and he died next morning. Mamma 
tried her best to keep on, but she went out 
with pneumonia two months after. She—she 
knew. She tried hard to tell me things, but all 
she could say was: ‘ Make the best of your life, 
daughter. Pretend that it always suits you. 
Pretend for other folks’ sake, lovey, even if 
you can’t pretend for your own.’ 

“Mamma’s kin had always been mad be- 
cause she married papa, but they stopped 
being mad then. Gramma came from [owa 
and took me back to the farm, and she and 
grampa—maybe they weren’t good to me!” 
Her soft cheeks crimsoned, her deep eyes 
shone. ‘‘ Music lessons, and elocution, and a 
party every birthday! But grampa and 
gramma both died when I was fifteen. They 
left me the farm, but it was mortgaged clear 
to the eaves. When everything was settled, 
I had four hundred dollars left. I spent a 
hundred for a grand monument out to the 
cemetery, and some more learning typewriting 
and shorthand. Then I went to California 
and gota job, first in a grocery, then as steno- 
grapher out at Sidereal City. 

_One day, when I’d worked there a year, a 
director came tearing in. ‘I want an extra 


girl quick,’ he hollers, ‘to double Phyllis | 


Harcourt on that falling-bridge stunt.’ 
“*Not an extra on the lot,’ savs my boss. 
*Take Genevieve.’ : . 
“T began to fluster, for I was scared to 
death of the risks they made the doubles take. 
But the boss wouldn’t listen. ‘Get along to 








IT want her 
to have nice hair 


. IRLS can’t be really and truly pretty, you 

know, unless they have nice hair—’’and this 
young mother added, emphatically, as she reached 
for the cake of Packer’s Tar Soarp—‘‘I’m going 
to see that “Azs young lady fas nice hair!’’ 


And the key to ‘‘nice’’ hair is—? 


A regularly-cared-for, well-nourished scalp. . 


99 


How, then, does Packer’s Tar Soap help? 


Its pleasant, piney lather not only thoroughly 
cleanses and invigorates the scalp, but actually 
improves the hair both in quality and looks. 


This provident young mother, by the way, 
achieves her proudest results by following the 
simple directions that come with each cake of 
‘‘Packer’s.’’ A sample half-cake will show you a 
way to the same ‘‘proud’”’ results. Sent for 10c. 


Write for our Manual, “The Hair and Scalp—Modern Care and 


Treatment,” 36 pages of practical information. Sent free on request. 


* 


PACKERS TAR SOAP 


PACKER’S LIQUID TAR SOAP, delicately perfumed, cleanses 
delightfully and refreshes the scalp—keeping the hair soft and 


attractive. Liberal sample bottle 10 cents. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Department 86F, 81 Fulton Street, New York Gity 





| The Pretender 

e.| | the location,’ he says. ‘If you make good. 
it’s an extra five-spot in your envelop. If 
you can’t make good, mind you bluff it 
through.’ 


“Well, I went. The script called for me to 
stand on a log bridge over a gulch sixty feet 


deep, and fall with the bridge. Yes, it was 
a faked, of course. Not all faked, though. The 
ae, bridge was just two logs and a hand-rail, 
E> swung over the gulch by two ropes. The 
ye director gave the ends of those ropes to a 
% pe » ... | couple of huskies, then posted ’em on the 
—the “Fuller” way ledge twenty feet above. 
—with the new style “Now,” says he, ‘you stand on the bridge 
brush—the only style | while they swing it back and forth, and regis- 
hair brush that is | ter terror” ‘ 
truly different in its “7 registered terror, all right. The soul 
thoroughness of use. | was scared out of me. But just as the logs 
buckled under me, the director grabbed me 
off the bridge, threw a dummy on it, and 
yelled, ‘Let go!’ The men let go. Down 
went the bridge, dummy and all, and smashed 
to bits on the rocks below. 
“We nailed that thrill, allright,’ says the 
director, and he sat down and fanned himself 
with his hat. ‘You’re neither Pickford nor 
| Petrova, kid, but you’re sure game. Keep 
: 1 on putting up bluffs like that, and onal 
in this brush ee: * } | make good every time.’ al 
(No. 84) does ; “Well, I have kept on. I’ve bluffed every diffi 
| stunt through, so far. And I’ve learned to stro 
| bluff other things, besides my job.” an 
anc 
separated, not in clumps HE stopped, her eyes on Mrs. Tuckerman’s the 
like in ordinary brushes. face. Silent, Mrs. Tuckerman looked back son’ 
: ; at her. Her own face was inscrutable, a dim and 
This brush gives double | mask. mig] 
service because both ends-of the “Well—” the girl spoke, at last. “That : 
finest imported Japanese bris- brings me right up to what I want to ask. 
tles are used. Ordinary solid All my life I’ve bluffed, Mrs. Tuckerman. 
back brushes have only half the Now I have come to beg you to—to—” She 
life, collect dirt and germs and ' caught her breath. Burning scarlet leaped 
easily become water soaked and to her temples and reddened even her white have 
unsanitary. The men folks throat. “To ask you—” Again she halted. I sa 
like it, too. It was as if she stumbled, baffled and groping, * 
. . "oe a a homer in the other woman’s daunting silence. ‘To : 
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* B SANITARY “Listen. Ned’s letter asks too much. | om 


don’t ask you to like me. Nor to do things 
for me, either. But while Ned is away from a 
: us, while he’s in danger, can’t you—can’t we eithe 
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Fuller Brushes Ir. Your Own Home woman, the grandest woman, that ever dear 
stepped. Of course he loves me. But you Ned 


Over 1000 representatives are taking orders and daily demon- came first. You'll always have it in your pret 
strating their usefulness. | hands to shame him or to make him proud asa 
king. You can always choose whether to hurt look 


Some of the Fuller Erushes for Personal Use are: | him or to make him just so happy!” Her but | 
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“Because—"’ She drooped now, a child 


worn out with pleading. Sobs caught in her 


throat. ‘‘ Because it’ll brace him such a lot. 
It'll help keep the life in him. That I know. 
Then, the minute he comes back safe and sound, 
you can snub me as much as you please.” 
Her voice hardened. Defiance flashed in her 
brimming eyes. ‘But till then, let’s bluff it 
out together. If he never does come back—”’ 

Mrs. Tuckerman put her hand to her throat. 
An icy shadow seemed to fall between the two. 

“Even then, I'll be glad we deceived him. 
For he'll go out thinking I’ve made good with 
you. And believing you were willing to be 
friends—with me.” 

Silence. 

“Well.” She turned and picked up her 
cloak. Her hands shook, her whole slight 
body shook. Defeat had beaten her down 
like hail. ** Well, if you can’t see it my way— 
but if you only could! Take it from me, it 
never pays to hurt somebody you love. No 
matter how bad they’ve hurt you. But if 
you just could try! If you’d only help me 
bluff it through—”’ 

Her voice dropped for sheer weakness. 
White, wan, quivering, she stood before Mrs. 
Tuckerman a long minute, then bent her head 
and turned away. Then, at last, Mrs. Tucker- 
man spoke. ‘‘Perhaps your plan is not so 
difficult... Her hard voice wavered. Her 
strong mouth trembled on the words. With a 
supreme effort she pulled herself to her feet 
and went slowly toward the girl. Through 
the grav mist that hung between she saw her 
son’s wife only as a flaring iridescence of wine 
and gold and small white startled face. ‘‘It 
might be—feasible.” : 

The girl stared back at her. ‘“ You mean— 
you mean—”’ 

Mrs. Tuckerman brushed her hand against 
that gray mist. Could she have seen the 
unbelieving hope gn that small face, it might 
have blinded her still more. “I mean what 
I say. Don’t vou think it’s the least I can 
do—to help you pretend?” 

Her voice was curt and harsh. She was 
pitiful. she was almost ridiculous, in her grim, 
white-lipped majesty. But the girl, with one 
amazed, half-whispered cry, flashed to her, 
straight as a homing bird. 

“You will do it! You will! For Ned!” 

“Ves. For Ned. But not just for Ned, 
either.’ Mrs. Tuckerman thrust straight 
on. For the brave surrender of the Puritan 
was upon her. Stiff-necked, unrelenting, cruel, 
yet just to the core of her soul, she could yield 
and yield gloriously, for she knew herself con- 
quered by a nobler foe. ‘“‘For—for—’’ Her 
arms were around the girl now, her lips were 
warm on the soft, frightened face. ‘“‘Oh, my 
dear, do you think we'll need to pretend for 
Ned? Can't it be love between us, and not 
pretending at all?” 

“Well!” At last the girl freed herself, and 
looked up. Her face was blurred with tears, 
but her eves were stars. “Well! Just answer 
me this one question: is it any wonder Ned 
felt so sure? So sure he could bank—on you?”’ 


Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute Cans to Save You Loss 


(Continued from page 63) 


The fruit is now ready to be sterilized. The 
length of time for the sterilizing of fruit 
should be followed exactly as given in the 
tire-schedule on page 60 of the June issue of 
Goon HoUsEKEEPING MAGAzINE. As soon 
as the fruit has “processed”? the scheduled 
length of time. remove the jars and either 
lasten the lower clamp or tighten the covers. 
The jars should then be inverted for twenty- 
four hours to test for leaks. Store the fruit 
in a cool, dry, well-ventilated place. 

Save with strawberries and similar deli- 
cately flavored fruits, the flavor of the fruit 
penetrates the sirup to such an extent that it 
Is almost impossible to distinguish the corn- 
sirup or honey flavor. 
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UNIFORMS 
for 
Women’s 
Organizations 


Suit $7.75 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Belt $1.50 


Puttees 


Spiral $2.25 
Canvas $1.25 
Leather $6.75 


Cfficial army material. Well made and 
durable. 


Styles of every description. 


Special Prices to Organizations 
for Quantities. 


Write for style book ‘‘G”’, illustrating 
Armi-Khaki for women, men, girls and 


: boys. Serviceable and economical. 
Ideal for all out-door purposes. 
FRENEAU SWEENY, Inc. 


379 Fifth Avenue 


opposite Best's New York 


go ja, 


FOR qi 


\ CN 


spare time is worth money— 
and we are willing to pay for 
it under our special represen- 
tative plan. Address Goon 
HousEKEEPING, 119 West 
40th Street, New York City. 


'\ Fruit Jar Racks 


\ You will need them soon. 
| \\ We make sizes to fit any 
| | boiler. No. 64 (illustrated) 

| holds four jars; sells for 

$1.00. Do not rust; are 
good for many sea- 
sons. Order now. 


Worcester Supply Co. 


18 Grafton Street 
Worcester, Mass. 


Write to 


**Mater Modes’’ sent free jyeyt. «is 


An informative book every expectant mother should 


have- for the sake of appearance, health and econo- | 
my. It will be sent to you free by the famous origi- 


Nators and largest manufacturers of maternity apparel. 


Lane Bryant, 38th St. at 5th Ave., New York 
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Arthur Somers Roche 


(Continued from page 47) 


starvation that often he would have to wait until 
some editor would read and pay for a poem 
he had just dashed off, before he could dine. 

But all the while the dominating de- 
sire to write stories kept rising within him, 
and at last he surrendered himself to it. Aban- 
doning all pretense of newspaper work he 
sought residence in Washington Square, New 
York, quickly finding a welcome with a group 
of writers and artists who used to gather 
nightly in the old Brevoort Hotel. Among his 
intimate associates there were O. Henry, then 


| just coming into his fame, Oscar Cesare, al- 


ready winning laurels as a cartoonist, the writer 
article, and a half-score of others of 


greater or less degree. Here Roche, younger 


| by years than most of the others, was admitted 
| on terms of intimacy, not because of what he 
| had done, but because of his interesting per- 


his vigorous manner of disputation 
ever being softened by an appealing and in- 
sistent charm. 

For the first time he began to find a fairly 
regular market for his tales in the all-fiction 
magazines. With amazing rapidity he turned 
out short stories, novelettes, long novels at a 
cent and two cents a word, none of these 
earlier stories wholly first-class, but all of them 
with excellent plots and already marked with 
his rapidly developing ability to make crea- 
tures of his imagination vividly real. His 
income having risen from nothing a year to 
several thousands, the ambition grew within 
him to do better and more lasting work. Ever 
given to acting quickly once his mind was 
made up, he determined to wrest himself away 
at once from the fascinations of the city which 
interfered with his writing, and almost over- 
night, without telling any of his friends his 
intentions, he retired to the little sea-coast 
village of Castine, Maine, where as a boy he 
had spent many pleasant summers, 

Here, away from all distractions, he lived 
and worked both summer and winter, for 
several years, striving ever to improve the 
quality of his writing and to put into his work 
the best that was in him. Perhaps he wrote 
too well. At any rate the so-called popular 
magazines in which he had once found a ready 
mart now would have none of him. Short 
stories, novels, everything he wrote came back 
rejected. His income vanished. Once again 
he knew dire poverty. He tore up his stories. 
He rewrote them. He wrote new ones. Still 
they were rejected by editors. Doggedly de- 
termined, he kept on writing, writing, writing, 
though there was a time when for months his 
income averaged less than six dollars a week. 

Then the tide suddenly turned. In June, 
1916, The Saturday Evening Post accepted 
and printed serially Roche’s fascinating tale, 
“Loot.” The reading world, thrilled with the 
masterly craftmanship of his plot, charmed by 
the unusual characters he made so vividly 


real, eagerly demanded more from his pen. 
In quick succession there were published nine 
other first-rate novels, “Ransom,” “Plunder,” 

‘The Sport of Kings,” ‘‘The Flag of Lollon- 
nais,” ‘The Gray Hair,” “The Adventutes 
of Colin O’Rell,”’ “In the Dark,” “The Fly- 
ing Fish,’”’ and ‘The Eyes of the Blind.” Last 
year one of his stories was dramatized as a 
play and had a Broadway production under 
the title of “The Scrap of Paper,” while 
several of them have been put into the films. 

Though he has ranged far and wide for his 

materials, in all that he has written there 
stands out pre-eminently and compellingly 
one peculiar quality: his characters are true. 
When he describes a detective, you recognize 
him as a real detective. His bankers are gen- 
uinely bankers, and the thieves he portrays 
are real thieves. With equal skill he draws 
his women characters—girls, most of them, 
lovable, laughing, pretty girls. Masterful, too, 
are his plots, improbable often, impossible 
sometimes, yet always put forth so convinc- 
ingly that they hold the reader under their 
spell, carrying him swiftly through the dare- 
deviltry of crime, the mystery of murder, the 
thrill of kidnaping, and even to the perilou; 
heights of romance, with never a suspicion 
on the reader’s s part, until long after he has 
laid the book aside, that it could not have 
been true. 

Arthur Somers Roche writes intensively— 
and so he does every thing else. In his work, 
in his play, in his likes, in his aversions, there 
is no middle course for him. He is not con- 
tent to hate only the Kaiser; he hates all the 
Germans, body and bones, and finds delight 
in doing it. He will work for hours like a demon 
possessed, and ten minutes‘later be playing 
tennis for all that is in him. 

His sudden rise to success and fame has 
left his character unchanged. Friends of his 
days of poverty are still his friends. He will 
play ball as joyously as ever on the Old-Timers’ 
team in the village of Castine, or stop for a 
chat with some passing negro laborer of his 
acquaintance. He does his writing now in a 
comfortable cottage overlooking the waters 
of the Sound at Darien, Connecticut, the cen- 
ter of an ideally happy home life, his three 
constant comrades there being his talented 
young wife, who won fame for herself as Ethel 
Petitt, the pretty prima donna in “The Lilac 
Domino” and oiher musical comedies, his 
brilliant mother, upon whose literary judg- 
ment Boston publishers in days past often 
have successfully relied, and last but not least, 
Jeffrey Roche, Second. Here, with his family 
gods about him, his motor, his tennis court, 
and his canoe at- hand for relaxation, Arthur 
Somers Roche, a quaint bundle of delightfully 
interesting contradictions, industriously writes 
the purest English and talks the finest slang 
of any writer in America. 


Electric Motors for Household Uses 


(Continued from page 73) 


“* Alternating-cur- 
Find out 


on which would be marked 


you have available. 

The cost of operating motors varies with the 
different sizes and with the load connected to 
them. A vacuum cleaner averages about 
1 %c an hour at the roc rate, while a washing- 
machine averages about 2c an hour, at the 
same rate. A one-twentieth horse-power mo- 
tor will operate on about 34c an Goer: one- 
tenth horse-power, 1/c; one-eighth horse- 
power, 17%c; one-fourth horse-power, about 
334c, assuming that they are loaded to ca- 
pacity. Only the two latter are strong enough 
for heavy service such as wringers, washing- 
machines, or ice-cream freezers. 

Household motors are too little used save 


for a single type of service. By the purchase 
of a belt attachment and wheel of proper 
diameter, the washing-machine motor can 
be made to yield extra service, especially 
during the summer months, in turning the 
ice-cream freezer. Further uses can be worked 
out in every home. The only points to bear 
in mind are that tension upon the belt must 
be maintained, and that the pulley wheel 
must be of proper size to secure the correct 
speed. It is always better to leave the motor 
in position. In the InstrTuTE the freezer is 
mounted on a board by attaching two small 
but strong hooks and eyes (see illustration on 
page 73), the eyes to the freezer, the hooks to 
the board itself. Then the board is braced 
against the machine to get the required ten 
sion. 
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Mirandy on Automobiles 
(Continued from page 43) 


said goodby for de forty-seventh time to some 
woman she was talkin’ to. 


















= But now, whilst I’m a sashayin’ aroun’ in a 
— car myself. I wants to put on de speed an’ 
” split de road open at fifty miles an hour, an’ I 
“A thinks dat folks oughtn’t to be allowed to walk 
es on de street an’ interfere wid de drivin’, 
y- an’ when I heahs dat a ortymobile is run 
ast over anybody, I says dat. hit serves ‘em 
a right for not bein’ quick enough to git out 
Yassum, ortymobiles suttenly does have a 
a curious efiect on yo’ disposition. An’ mo’ 
- specially on de disposition of men. Dere’s 
“ somethin’ in a ortymobile dat changes a man 
) whut is as meek as a lamb at odder times an’ 
a places into a roarin’ lion goin’ ’bout seekin’ 
ng whom he may devour. 
zi Now dere’s Ike. When we’s at home a 
a settin’ aroun’ our own stove in de winter, or 
; on our own front porch in de summer, Ike, he s 
- as mild a mannered man as you'd meet in a 
. week of Sundays. | An’ whilst I ain’t one to 
: boast of henpeckin’ my husban’, I will say dat 
[ sorter rules de roost in dem diggin’s, an’ dat 
- he speaks to me polite, an’ don’t dast make a 
2 sneak for de corner saloon ef so be I is got my 
, eye on him. Yassum, he suttenly am a good 
“ house-broke husban’ at home. 
: But des let us git out on de road in dat 
. ortymobile. an’ let anything go wrong wid hit, 
an’ him git out an’ git to tinkerin’ wid hits 
- insides, an’ hit’s as much as yo’ life is 
wuth even to ask him whut he thinks is de 
. matter wid hit. De way he growls, an’ 
‘ swears, an’ snaps, an’ snarls at de wife of 
: his bosom is enough to raise de goose-flesh 
on yo’ bones. 
An’ as for talkin’ to a man when he’s puttin’ 
; a tire on a wheel, dere ain’t no woman dat’s 


foolhardy enough to try dat but oncet. Dat’s 
why you'll notice dat de ladies in de fambly is 
always gatherin’ flowers by de wayside or 
communin’ wid nature in silence, whilst de 
man is lookin’ lak bloody murder an’ a tuggin’ 
at de wheel. 

An’ nuthermo’ is hit safe for a woman whut 
ain’t ambitious of figgerin’ in a divorsch case, 
or as de corpse in a funeral, to pass out any 
remarks to her husban’ *bout de way he is 
dtivin’, or tell him which turn of de road to 
take. 

He may be glad enough to have her spressify 
herself “bout his business, an’ to have her 
pick out his clothes for him, an’ he may 
lean so hard on her good horse-sense dat he 
never makes a move widout her advice, but 
when he gits in a ortymobile all dat is changed, 
an’ hit’s up to her to set still an’ sing loW ef 
she wants to keep de peace. 









ASSUM, ortymobiles suttenly does have 

a gran’ moral influence on wives, an’ dev’s 
raisin’ up a lot of married women dat’s gwine 
tomake dat Patient Griselda, whut you was 
tellin’ me ‘bout, look lak one of dese heah 
millinery sufferinyets. 

Yassum, ef you wants a picture of a meek 
wife wid a tongue between her teeth, who 
dasent speak ontel she’s spoken to, des look 
at de lady in de back seat of de next 
ortymobile you passes. Dere ain’t nothin’ 
but knowin’ dat she looks lak a million dollars 
dat pays her for all de things dat she’s thinkin’ 
an’ hottlin’ up in her. 

An’ ortymobiles has a fine moral influence 

on men, too. Anyway, a man whut has to 
suppo't a ortymobile most ginerally ain’t got 
no money to suppo’t any other vice. An’ 
lurdermo’ his wife knows whar he is when 
she's along wid him, an’ when he’s drivin’ he 
can’t be cuttin’ his eyes aroun’ at yaller girls 
in high-water skirts, whut don’t weigh mo’ 
dan half of whut his wife does. 
_ Yassum,.a ortymobile suttenly is a gran’ 
invention. De only objection I's got to hit is 
dat I can’t set on de fence an’ see myself ride 
by in mine. ; 

















*© CHOW me her kitchen and I will tell 

you what kind of woman she is,”” they 

say in New England. Here is one of the 

Heinz kitchens. Uniformed workers, white 

enameled surroundings, automatic handling 
of foods. 




















OVEN BAKED 
BEANS 


Save Meat, Wheat and Money 


The rising cost of maintaining a good table is a prob- 
lem that every woman is trying to solve. 

Heinz Baked Beans are an answer. ‘They will cut the 
family food bill and please the family too. 


Heinz Baked Beans are a complete food in themselves 
—and take the place of meat and bread. They are 


appetizing because they are baked in dry heat in real 


ovens, and come to your table brown and wholesome. 
For variety and to please all tastes, Heinz Beans are pre- 
pared in four ways: 

Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 


Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) 


Boston style 
Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat (Vegetarian) 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 


One of the 





All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 


In using advertisements see page 19 















































-Junket 


MADE with MILK 


Ice Cream 


The use of a Junket Tablet in 
making ice cream means that you 
canuse more milk and less cream and 
yet produce a more “creamy” ice 
cream than ever before; and it will 
be more wholesome and digestible. 


Junket Ice Cream is quickly made 
and has a smoother, more velvety tex- 
ture than ordinary ice cream. 

A simple trial will please you immense- 
ly. You will be truly delighted to be 
able to make better cream at lower cost. 
Children can eat all they want of 
Junket Ice Cream—just as they can 
of Junket desserts. 

Interesting Recipe Booklet sent free. 
For 3c we will send also samples, enough 
for 2 quarts of icecream or 12 dishes of 
Junket. Full package sent for roc. 


Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 


THE JUNKET FOLKS 
Hemlock Street, Little Falls, N. Y. 


Canadian Factory: Chr. Hansen’s Cana- 
dian Laboratory, Toronto, Ont. 
“Nesnah”’ is Junket prepared with sugar 
and in 6 flavors. Made in a jiffy. Try a 

package—1 0c. 

















HOUSEHOLD 
LABELS 


Do your remem- 
bering for you. 
Printed titles Mark 
everything in med- 
icine closet.tool 
chest or pantry 


s stick Write Dennison, Dept.E, Framingham 
Our labels stic j Mass. for "phe Handy Book."” : 


What Next ? 
7. 

For your Ice Box or Refrigerator 

Ice boxes and Refrigerators need frequent 
cleansing—need to be kept always in a sweet, 
sanitary condition. Gold Dust does this to the 
very best advantage, because it so thoroughly 
dissolves the grease. One housekeeper says she 
always uses Gold Dust for this purpose, because 
Gold Dust so completely cleanses, rinses so 
easily—no danger of “‘soap left behind” in nooks 
and corners. 





_ (Advertisement) 


Give your baby hand-made clothes. De 
Lis garments are French needlework 
hand-made by the ladies of the old French 
ewer of New Orleans, the Paris of America. 
Write for booklet of beautiful models. To 
introduce our line we will send a fine hand- 
made nainsook slip or dress, daintily thorn- 
stitched and tucked, sizes infants to 2 years, 
for the remarkably low price of $1.00. 
Satisfaction or money back. 
DE LIS, Dent. A. New Orleans. 
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Jacqueline 


(Continued from page 42) 


come with the sudden change of the wind, and 
as he leaned against the rock it seemed to him 
that the roaring behind him was more distinct. 

With a deep breath he charged forth into 
the seared lane of the fire. He could see very 
little. Under his feet the ash and litter of the 
flames lay thick, while ahead of him the gray- 
ish-black smoke shut out his vision like a cur- 
tain. Twice since morning he had made this 
same fight, and twice he had been driven back. 
He knew that this was the last chance, and 
he knew that he would not come back again. 
He would win or die. He mumbled that fact 
to himself as he staggered on. His half-naked 
feet fell again and again into pits of ash- 
covered fire, and at last only one long, moan- 
ing sound came from between his lips. The 
air he gasped into his lungs grew hotter. His 
brain reeled. Twice in a hundred yards he 
almost fell face downward with O’Connor. 
The second time he saved himself by putting 
out his hand to a burning stub. It did not 
occur to him, in this last mighty effort against 
death, that he might let O’Connor slip from 
his back and win out alone. O’Connor had 
become a part of him. His limp head bobbed 
on Pierre Thiebout’s chest. His long arms 
hung down, and his feet were free of the fire 
in which Pierre’s were laying themselves open 
to the raw flesh. 


|JT was destined never to be told by Pierre 
'* how at last he came to the river with O’Con- 


ji ‘nor still on his back. When he came back to a 


dim sort of realization of what had happened, 
/he was lying with only his head out of water, 
land a dozen feet from him O’Connor was 
squatted Indian fashion on a white sand-bar, 
|mad with his fever, but quiet. When Pierre 
opened his eyes, it was as if a knife had slit 
them open, and he saw O’Connor’s terrible 


i |face grinning at him and then laughing out- 


right. He raised himself and looked about. 
The bar was in the middle of the river. The 
air was thick with smoke, and on both sides 
of them there was a deep and steady roar of 
flames. Almost within reach of Pierre’s hand 
was a porcupine rolled up into a round, fright- 
ened ball. A little beyond that was another 
and still another. The bar was literally pep- 
pered with porcupines rolled into round balls 
and with red, staring eyes. All at once it 
struck Pierre as being tremendously funny—the 
fire, mad O’Connor sitting there humped up so 
like an Indian, and all those porcupines! And 
he laughed. The nearest porcupine drew back 
alittle at the sound of his voice. Pierre dragged 
himself out of the water, nearer to O’Connor, 
and pulled himself into the same sort of sit- 
ting posture. He was terribly burned, but 
his brain was dulled to the sense of pain. 
Vaguely he gripped at the significance of 
things. He had achieved a great triumph in 
reaching the river, for there sat O’Connor, 
safe and sound, humped up over his knees 
and staring at him with the hideous intentness 
of a leering stone gargoyle. Even Pierre, with 
his brain rocking in his head, knew that only a 
madman could look like that. 

He got up on his feet, keeping the slits of 
his eyes on O’Connor. A steady breath of 
fresh air was coming up the river, and he found 
his lungs filling and his vision clearing. Me- 
chanically he took a step, and then another. 
The porcupines waddled out of his way with 
little protesting grunts. Pierre made his way 
ito the farthest edge of the bar. There was a 
narrow stretch of water between him and the 
shore, along which was a thin fringe of green 
|timber the fire had not touched. Under this 
itimber there were cool shadows. And in the 
shadows Pierre saw something that drew a cry 
from between his cracked and blackened lips. 
\It was O’Connor’s canoe. He went to it, 
| waist-deep in the water, and brought it back 
land shoved its nose up on the bar. Then he 
returned to the man whom /e bon Dieu had 
chosen him to save. 


O’Connor, fever-mad, was waiting. He 
stood on his feet now, his hands clenched and 
his red eyes glaring. Pierre’s eyes were hurt. 
ing him terribly again, and he could scarcely 
see. They were closed as he spoke to O’Con- 
nor, telling him about the canoe. He raised 
a seared and bleeding hand as if to wipe away 
the pain from them. It was in that moment 
that O’Connor sprang upon him. His hands 
closed about Pierre’s throat. They went down 
together, and the porcupines scurried away 
and huddled in a circle, chuckling in their 
inane way as they watched the weird per- 
formance in the center of the bar. 

To the two men, weakened by fire and fever 
until they possessed little more than the 
strength of children, it was a mighty struggle. 
They rolled and twisted, struck and strangled, 
and O’Connor’s hands held to their first grip 
until Pierre felt that his last breath had come. 
Then he broke loose, and the fingers of one of 
his groping hands clutched at a stone. With 
this he struck blindly and still with more of a 
sense of duty than of self-preservation, and 
with a huge sigh O’Connor sagged back limply 
on the sand and gravel. It was another prob- 
lem for Pierre to get him to the canoe, but this 
he accomplished after a time, and rolled him 
in, face downward in the bow. After that the 
journey down the river began. 

To Pierre life had now ceased to exist in its 
more definite detail. At times he forgot 
O’Connor, and at times he forgot that he was 
running away from a burning death. He pad- 
dled steadily, like a machine, but weakly. It 
was the swift current that gave the canoe 


speed. Three times it passed through walls of - 


smoke and heat. Then came cooler air, a long 
time after the canoe had left the sand-bar. 
It was growing dusk then, the beginning of 
night, but Pierre’s eyes did not note the 
change. The river grew wider and the current 
less swift. There was no longer the char of 
burned timber along the shores. The wind 
had cleared the skies in places. There was 
an occasional star. In the east the moon was 
rising, like a great ship afire riding up slowly 
through a veil of smoke. And Pierre, the last 
of his reason gone from him, began to sing. 
It was the old song—their song. In his mad- 
ness he fancied that Jacqueline was sitting 
where O’Connor lay, and that she was sing- 
ing with him: 


“Oh! ze fur fleets sing on Temishaming 
As ze ashen paddles bend, 
An’ ze crews carouse at Rupert’s House, 
At ze sullen winter’s end. 
But my days are done where ze lean wolves 
run, 
An’ I ripple no more ze path 
Where ze gray geese race ‘cross ze red moon’s 
face 
From ze white wind’s arctic wrath.”’ 


Hours later old Antoine Durant heard that 
mad song drifting down out of the night upon 
Fournet’s Landing. 


NEWS travels slowly in the wilderness. It 

was four days before the strange story came 
to Norway Mission and into the home ol 
Gaston Rouget—how old Antoine had brought 
ashore the two men so nearly burned alive, 
and how through their ravings he had learned 


what had happened. Of course there were 
people at Fournet’s Landing who knew them 
both, and on the second day Antoine took 
the matter so far-in hand as to send word 
direct, but with proper discretion, to Jacque- 
line Rouget. Antoine gave his message to 4 
half-breed when he thought that Pierre was 
still under the opiate they had given him to 
make him sleep. Pierre heard him, and after 
that, helpless in his cot, he prayed the good 
God to let him die before Jacqueline came. 
For O’Connor’s cot was on the other side of 
the great room that was used in winter as 4 
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Bake Victory bread at home 


with Yeast Foam 


The flavor 1s better; the cost 1s less 


Homemade Victory Bread Recipe 


25 per 
Sponge 

| Cake Yeast Foam or Magic Yeast 

| Pint lukewarm water 

14 Quart wheat flour 

34 Quart substitute flour 
In the evening soak yeast 20 minutes in lukewarm water. Mix 
with wheat and substitute flour to medium sponge. The 
sponge, when mixed, should have a temperature of 80 to 82 


egrees. Cover. Let rise in warm place over night. 


cent wheat flour substitute 


Dough 
1 Tablespoon lard or vegetable oil 
2 Teaspoons salt 2 Quarts wheat flour (or sufficient 
| Tablespoon sugar to make a medium dough) 
Early in the morning mix sponge with water, salt, sugar and lard. 
Add wheat flour and mix to medium dough. ‘Temperature of 
dough should be 82 to 84 degrees. | Knead about 15 minutes. 
Let rise 214 to3 hours. Mould into 5 loaves. Let rise to 
double size. Bake 45 to 60 minutes in moderate oven. 
Warm flour before mixing. Avoid materials becoming chilled. 


Sponge 
| Pint lukewarm water 


The word “‘substitute” includes any of the following: 


Corn Flour Meal Barley Flour 

meal, rolled oats and corn meal, for better results, should 
Potatoes should be boiled, mashed and cooled before using. 

Whe i 

*Larger proportions of substitute can be 

Magic Yeast~—Yeast Foam. Just the same except in 


Corn 


used as may be 


Northwestern Yeast 


Oatmeal 


recommen 
name 
Magic Yeastis sold principally on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 


Rolled Oats Rice Flour Potatoes 


be boiled in 3 cups of water and cooled to lukewarm before using. 
Amount specified is mashed potatoes. 
n substitutes are boiled, omit 1 pint lukewarm water used in making dough. 


ded by 


the United States Food Administration 
Send for booklet, “The Art of Making 
Bread,’’ containing recipes that save wheat 


Company Chicago 


In using advertisements see 





\ Ideal Antiseptic 


August Good Housekeeping 


The Dusty Shaft of Light 


The pure, clean sunshine that streams through the 
tree-tops of a mountain forest—contrast it with the 
dusty beam of light that comes through your window. 

The woods are healthful mainly because they’re 
free from dust. Cities are nurseries of disease be- 
cause they are dust-enslaved. 

Every breeze—every foctstep—every turning wheel 
—every broom-swish keeps the germ-laden dust in 
never-ending circulation. Heed well the lesson in the 
dusty shaft of light. Contemplate the menace in its 
shimmery mass of uncountable dust particles. 

Remember that dust is the most efficient germ 
carrier known. 

Every breath you draw—every breath your chil- 
dren draw is as dusty and as full of menace as the 
sunlit space before you might be. 


Pin Your Faith to Lysol 


Lysol Disinfectant annihilates all germ life at the instant of 
application. Its powerful qualities are relied upon by virtually 
every hospital in the land. Boards of Health urge the use of 
Lysol, and so do physicians. 

Lysol is economical; a 50c bottle added to water makes 5 gal- 
lons of powerful disinfectant; a 25c bottle makes 2 gallons. Get 
a bottle today. Make systematic household disinfection a reg- 
ular duty. Use a few drops of Lysol in the water when you 
wipe window-sills and other woodwork. Use it in scrubbing- 
water and in garbage-cans, sinks, drains, dark sunless corners, 
and wherever flies gather or breed. Be especially vigilant when 
sickness is rife. 

Take these simple, easy precautions and you will make a 
better fight against disease than it can make against you. 
Lysol is for sale in all drug stores. 

Lysol is invaluable for personal hygiene. See instructions 
with package. 


. Contains Lysol, and kills germs on razor 
Lysol Shaving Cream and shaving-brush, guards the tiny cuts 


from infection, and gives the antiseptic and comfortableshave. You will enjoy 
it. If your dealer hasn't got it, usk him to order a supply for you. Price 25c. 
<n SSD 


° Contains Lysol, and therefore protects the skin 
Lysol Toilet Soap from germ infection. It is refreshingly soothing 
and healing and healthful for improving the skin. Ask your dealer. If he 
hasn't got it, ask him to order it for you. Price 25c. 


Manufactured by LEHN & FINK, Inc. 
99 William St. 
New York 
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gathering place of traders, and he knew what 
he would see when Jacqueline came. 

On the fifth day O’Connor was still deliri- 
ous, but on the morning of the sixth he was 
quieter. It was this day that Pierre Thiebout 
knew Jacqueline would come, and the agony 
ihis soul was almost too terrible for him to 
pear. Why had he lived through the fire? 
Why had the bells in the sky commanded him 
to save O’Connor and himself? _ Surely there 
had been’a great mistake. He fought to 
strengthen himself for the ordeal. He would 
turn his face to the wall. He would bury his 
head under the blanket. It would kill him to 
Jook upon her again and see her go to O’Connor. 

And then came the hour—the minute— 
when“he knew that Jacqueline was outside 
the door. Nothing told him: He simply 
knew.” He heard old Antoine’s voice, the door 
opened gently, and Jacqueline stood there 
outlined against the summer day, with the 
gray old trader behind her. And Pierre did 
not turn his face to the wall. From where his 
cot lay in the coolness of shadow he looked 
upon the woman he loved. Two years! And 
Jacqueline had changed. She was still as beau- 
tiful as his dreams of her. In that she would 
never change. But the ripe fulness had gone 
from her cheeks. In her great dark eyes there 
was a wild torture of doubt and of yearning 
as she stared from the brightness of day into 
the shadowed stillness of the room. She saw 
the two cots. And then— 


Our Boys 


Jacqueline 


Pierre Thiebout’s eyes still followed her as 
she ran with a sudden gasping cry to O’Con- 
nor’s side. After all, was he not a man? He 
saw her bend over the darkened cot. He saw 
her kneel: 


his face to the wall. But it was in that mo- 
ment that the miracle happened. Jacqueline 
had risen like a startled thing from her 
knees. She turned toward fim. And now 
he heard the name that was on her lips, and 
it was his name! She ran to him and flung 
herself down at his side, and Antoine Durant, 
seeing what was happening, went softly 
out of the room and closed the door behind 
him. 

A little later Gaston Rouget followed him. “TI 
am sorry that O’Connor will live,’ he said, 
finishing what old Antoine had long ago 
shrewdly guessed. ‘It is fitting that he should 
die. It was because Pierre Thiebout was slow 
in making our Jacqueline his wife that ‘she 
flirted with the other. It was a woman’s way, 
m’sieu. Dieu, she has been punished! But 
that other—le béte noir, O’Connor! It was to 
Pierre Thiebout himself she wrote the note, 
and O’Connor bought it from the boy she had 
trusted as her messenger, and cut Pierre’s 
name from it, making it appear as though 
Jacqueline had written it to him. And Pierre 
ran away. Tonnerre de Dieu, what a fool a 
man can make of himself now and then, m’sieu/ 
Ts it not so?” 


in France 


(Continued from page 45) 


like the first efforts of a boy on skates; he falls 
down, and he falls down hard. But that is not 
the significant thing. The significant thing is 
that he gets up again, and he learns to skate. 
The set of influences that now surround the 
men from the time they disembark to when 
they leave the port of entry show a successful 
plan of operation which restricts opportunity 
and inclination for evil and promotes inclina- 
tion for right. On the medical side the cam- 
paign has been conducted with unparalleled 
brilliance. Those diseases which are popularly 
supposed to be connected with the army are 
less prevalent in the American Expeditionary 
Force than they are in America. Not just a 
little less, but very much less! Stations for the 
treatment of these diseases are to be found 
everywhere the soldiers go. Officers contract- 
ing these diseases are court-martialed. Com- 
manding officers whose troops contract these 
diseases are regarded as having failed even 
more culpably than if they had unnecessarily 
lost the lives of many more in battle. Brigadier- 
General Bradley gave me the figures week by 
week from January tenth. At no time in any of 
those weeks did the number of men who were 
ineffective from these causes reach as high as 
one out of each three hundred soldiers. No such 
record has been found in any army in the world 
since these plagues first swept Europe with their 
devastations. 

I looked at our men all the way from the 
ports of entry to the dugouts back of our front 
line five hundred miles away—straight-standing 
men, the kind who look you right back in the 
eye without a question, and I thought, can it be 
possible that these are the same men who only 
a few months before had joined the army, 
twenty-six percent of them afflicted with vene- 
teal disease? It did not seem possible. They 
were, and at the same time they were not the 
same men, for -the wonderful things that 
Pershing had done, the new ideals that he has 
created, the medical and moral defenses against 
vice, the organized temptations for righteous- 
hess which have been set up with his coopera- 
tion by the Y. M. C. A. had made new men. 
This, the greatest organized piece of team-work 
for righteousness that the world has ever seen, 

done for these men what the church, the 
homes, and the schools of America had not been 





able todo. The greatest single cause of disease | 
and suffering among innocent women and chil- 


dren has already been stamped out in the A. 
E. F. 


happening. They are being trained up and 
are getting finer ideals than they ever had. 
The big question in my mind is not what so 
many have feared, what damages will be 
wrought upon American society when the 
army returns. It is exactly the other way. 
What is America going to do to the cleanest 
army of men there ever was? In 1922 there 
will commence to come back probably 4,000,- 
ooo men—the victorious American army. They 
will be men who are accustomed to attending 
religious service on Sunday mornings, or at 
least to be in the presence of its influence. In 
the afternoon and evening they will have had 
some splendid social recreation or entertain- 
ment. What is America going to do with these 
men who are accustomed to having their Sun- 
day afternoon and evening recreation and en- 


tertainments managed or at least participated | 
in by the same men who led the religious! 
services Sunday morning, with the same spirit | 


running through it all? Today in America 
Sunday afternoon and evening are the greatest 
opportunity that is given to organized vice. 
Over there it is the greatest occasion that is 
given to organized virtue. Over there, there is 
good, clean recreation, together with the equip- 
ment for it, and splendid leadership enough for 
all the men. Over here almost the opposite 
might be said. Can America clean up and so 
prepare that the home-coming of these 4,000,- 
ooo men, the victorious army of the world, 
shall mean the setting up of collective Chris- 
tianity upon a new and splendid level? It will 
mean that the principles and activities which 
at present belong to the favored few shall be 
maintained as the splendid right and attain- 
ment of the majority. No such opportunity 
has been presented to a Christian nation in the 
history of the world. No other nation in the 
world is in a position having the idealism, the 
wealth, and the executive power to do this 
thing. This question is going to be answered 
very largely by you women and by you girls who 
will be women when they get back, for you de- 
termine largely the spiritual quality of daily life. 





He heard her sobbing out a name 
—and then—yes, then he would have turned 


These men are not becoming diseased 
and debauched; exactly the opposite thing is 
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Mothers, Remember — 
It’s a 


Rubens Infant Shirt 
HE Rubens is the original 


buttonless shirt which slips on % 
and off like a coat. Adjustable oS 
belt insures perfect fit. Double Be 
thickness over chest and‘ stomach : 
gives needed protection—no otner [ae 
shirt gives baby this comfort and x 
protection. a 
Suitable Summer weights, in 
fine cotton, merino, wool, silk, 
silk and wool. 


Sold at most stores. If you can’t se- 
cure the Rubens, send for price list. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 
358 W. Madison Street, Chicage 

















Stops Prickly Heat 


‘Could not speak in words the value of Baby 
Bunting Powder,” says one nurse. “Think of 
soothing the body of a little baby, covered 
with irritation from prickly heat! In less than 
24 hours after I applied your powder, the irri- 
tation was gone."’ Safeguard your baby with 


| «BABY BUNTING Powder 


Not a scented talcum, but a specially 
Prepared water proof, antiseptic, soothing 
powder. 

Send 10c for Large Sample and Booklet 


Forsale by good CGORDON-THORNE CO. 
druggists or direct Utica, N. Y. 
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**Card- At Your Dealers 


COLUMBIA EASTENER COMPANY -CHICAGO « 


CARDS AND FOLDERS TO HAND-COLOR 


200 beautiful designs in birthday, tally, place cards, new 


1918 Christmas cards. Send for our illustrated catalog 
“Pleasant Pages’. Free 

LITTLE ART SHOP, Inc. 
1309 F Street, N. W. Washington, D.C. 
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alleged confession, admitted that he knew 
that Stielow was innocent when he made it. 
On the day that these affidavits were laid 
before the governor, Mrs. Humiston tele- 
graphed him from the western part of the 
state that she was on her way to Albany with 
additional evidence of the utmost importance 
bearing upon King and O’Connell’s connection 
with the murders. She arrived in Albany 
early in the evening, but was unable to get into 
communication with Mr. Whitman until the 
next day. 


About noon on Friday Mr. Appelbaum 

telephoned to Miss Loeb from Albany 
that Governor Whitman had finally decided 
not to interfere in the Stielow matter. Miss 
Loeb refused to collapse. On the third second 
after she had received this information she 
called up Mrs. Boissevain, who had again just 
returned to her home in Westchester County 
and was once more preparing to make up addi- 
tional arrears of needful rest, entirely confident 
that their fight had been won. Again she 
agreed over the wire with Miss Loeb, this time 
that it was her duty to go immediately to Al- 
bany and make an ultimate plea on Stielow’s 
behalf. She reached the state capital at seven 
o’clock that night, but failed to secure the re- 
prieve. Almost heart-broken, she telegraphed 
the news to Miss Loeb from Albany and 
started home. At the railway station, discon- 
solate and weary, she telephoned the informa- 
tion to Sing Sing. This act of utter discourage- 
ment saved Stielow’s life, for the operator at 
the prison made the suggestion that she 
apply for a stay of execution to a justice of 
the Supreme Court. There was, then, still 
the shadow of a chance for Stielow’s life! 

Mrs. Boissevain again called up Miss Loeb 
in New York, but was told that the line to her 
apartment was busy. She knew that the 
invalid would be in telephonic communication 
with Stielow sympathizers in many places that 
night, and realized that she might not be able 
to get her ear by that medium for hours. She 
feared that if she sat down in the station to 
wait, she would not be able to remain awake 
and might sleep on indefinitely. There was 
only time for her to reach a train, and she was 
therefore unable to get into oral connection 
with Miss Loeb until she reached Harmon, 
after eleven o'clock. It was within a quarter 
of an hour of midnight that the telephone at 
Miss Loeb’s bedside rang, and Mrs. Boissevain 
told her of the suggestion made by the prisoner 
at the Sing Sing telephone. 

“Bring the Stielow papers and start in- 
stantly for Judge Guy’s house in New York. 
I'll telephone him that you will be there at 
half-past two. Get his address in the tele- 
phone book,” was Miss Loeb’s response. 

Ten minutes later she was in telephonic 
communication with Mr. Kohn, who had gone 
to his home at Stonybrook, that afternoon, 
also confident that the reprieve would be 


granted. In response to her request he im- 
mediately left for the city, sixty-five miles 
away. 


With trepidation Miss Loeb now called 
the justice’s number on the telephone. Should 
he fail to respond, Stielow’s last, infinitesimal 
chance of life had gone. 


ie was not until more than an hour after 

the time specified by Miss Loeb that Stie- 
low’s lawyers reached Judge Guy’s house that 
night, Mrs. Boissevain from forty miles to 
the north and Mr. Kohn from sixty - five 
miles to the east. Strangely enough, they 
reached their destination at exactly the same 
time. About half-past three o’clock a police- 
man on the opposite side of the street from 
the judge’s residence, who had been keeping 
an eye on a suspicious-looking individual prowl- 
ing about the house, came across the thorough- 
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fare on the run as two automobiles dashed 
up and stopped before the door. The suspi- 
cious - looking individual proved to be Mr. 
Appelbaum, who showed himself that night to 
be a big enough man in the existing emergency 
to play a general utility part in the Stielow 
drama. He hastily informed the lawyers 
that Judge Guy had gone to bed. but would 
get up and hold court as soon as they were 
ready to present their papers. The papers not 
being completely ready, at the suggestion of 
the policeman, who was as eager as_ the 
others when he learned that a human life 
was at stake, the motors put off at full 
speed for the open-all-night branch of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company in 125th 
Street, the guardian a the peace, his head 
out of the Kohn car window, warning off his 
comrades-in-arms along the sidewalks. Inside 
the office the one typewriter on the premises 
was commandeered, and Mrs. Boissevain, who 
was accompanied by her husband, dictated to 
him the final lines of her brief, while Mr. Kohn 
completed his work with a borrowed pen. Back 
to Convent Avenue bolted the motors, where 
Justice Guy was waiting in his library. It 
was then a quarter after four o’clock, and 
Stielow was to be executed at a quarter to six. 
In the mind of Justice Guy the affidavits 
presented to him were suflicient to show 
gravest doubt of the prisoner’s guilt, and he 
issued a stay of execution on Stielow’s behalf 
until eleven o’clock the following night, and 
made an appointment with the lawyers to 
discuss a further stay the next morning. In 
the meantime Miss Loeb had been in communi- 
cation with Assistant Warden Miller at his 
home in South Orange, New Jersey. Both he 
and Warden Osborne, as was their wont in 
the event of an execution at Sing Sing, had 
left the prison as a protest against murder, 
putting Principal Keeper Dorner in charge. 
Mr. Miller had made arrangements for the 
identification of Justice Guy to Mr. Dorner 
over the telephone, and at half-past four the 
justice personally ordered the principal keeper 
of Sing Sing to stay the execution of Stielow 
until eleven o'clock the following night. 

But Principal Keeper Dorner told Justice 
Guy that unless the order for the stay bearing 
the justice’s signature was put into his hands 
he must proceed with the execution. 


ONSTERNATION fell upon the little 
gathering in the Convent Avenue library. 
There was now only a few minutes more than 
an hour between Stielow and the electric 
chair, and it was twenty-seven miles to Sing 
Sing. However, Mr. Kohn’s fast motor was 
in front of the judge’s house, and he knew 
that he might readily enough accomplish the 
distance within an hour, barring accidents 
and speed laws. At twenty-two minutes to 
five o’clock Mr. Kohn started with the 
signed order for the stay in his pocket. At 
the same time the policeman, who had returned 
to the house with the lawyers, telephoned to 
police headquarters to ask that the regula- 
tors of traffic along the route to Sing Sing be 
instructed not to interfere with the speeding 
automobile. One motor cop in Yonkers, who 
had failed to receive this order, fired a shot 
at Mr. Kohn’s tires when he disobeyed a 
command to slow down, and several precious 
minutes were lost while Mr. Kohn explained. 
At Sing Sing at five o’clock that morning 
the thirteen witnesses summoned “to be 
present at the execution by electricity of 
Charles F. Stielow” were gathering in the 
warden’s office. Within the walls of the prison 
the victim was being prepared for the final 
ordeal. On the other side of a partition on the 
same floor the executioner, a busy little man of 
middle age, was tinkering with an electric 
apparatus attached to a squat, ugly, black 
chair. Stielow had already bidden farewell 





to his wife and two little children, who were 
then sitting silently on the veranda of the 
warden’s house, the children too young to be 
aware of anything more than that the occasion 
was an awesome one, the mother watching for 
the first rays of the sun coming up behind the 
Westchester hills, knowing that its advent on 
the horizon’s edge was the signal to break the 
body of the husband she loved in the state's 
death machine, after which the state would 
ironically present her with the corpse. Princi- 
pal Keeper Dorner, who alone knew that a 
stay of execution was on its way and might 
arrive too late, stood long at the outer door 
of the prison, frequently glancing at his 
watch as the minutes sped, and praying that 
the precious document might arrive in time. 
for he was at the point of refusing to officiate 
at the killing of a man he believed to be inno- 
cent. Then the honking of a motor horn was 
heard on the road from New York, and at 
twenty-three minutes after five o’clock Mr. 
Kohn threw to the principal keeper, running 
beside the car, the fiat of a justice of the 
Supreme Court that put a stop to further 
operations in the state murder house that 
morning. 

Mr. Kohn’s first thought, after he had de- 
livered the stay of execution, was of Miss Loeb, 
who had played so important a part in the 
fight for Stielow and had been destined to 
inactivity at the first victorious skirmish. 
He ran from his car to the warden’s telephone 
and conveyed to her the glad intelligence. 
Miss Loeb evidently considered that a time 
had arrived when she might safely collapse, 
for she promptly did so. She had so far re- 
covered the same forenoon, however, as to be 
able to receive a call from Mrs. Stielow and 
her two children, who had come to New York 
to thank her for her part in saving the life of 
the husband and father. Mrs. Boissevain was 
not making up any arrears of sleep that day. 
She was at her office in New York at eight 
o'clock in the morning with Mr. Kohn and 
others of the Stielow counsel, preparing addi- 
tional papers for presentation to Justice Guy, 
who that afternoon issued an order, returnable 
in Rochester on the twenty-third of the next 
month, to show cause why a new trial should 
not be granted to Stielow, and at the same time 
ordered a stay preventing his execution until 
after the hearing and determination of the 
motion. 

Stielow was not yet out of the shadow of 
the electric chair, however. He heard his 
seventh death sentence pronounced by the 
Court of Appeals in October, after the appeal 
for the new trial had been denied, the date for 
his execution this time being fixed for the week 
beginning December 11, 1916. In the week 
preceding this date Governor Whitman com- 
muted his sentence to imprisonment for life. 
The governor also appointed a special deputy 
attorney-general of the state to make an exhaus- 
tive investigation of the case in all its ramifica- 
tions, and when in May of this year he reported 
that another man had committed the crime 
for which the hapless farm-hand so_ nearly 
paid the penalty, Stielow was granted a full 
pardon. 


HE circumstances surrounding the com- 

mutation of Stielow’s death sentence—to 
take this narrative somewhat out of its proper 
sequence—have a sentimental interest. After 
the stay of execution granted by Justice Guy 
in July, 1916, Mrs. Boissevain, Miss Loeb, 
and Mrs. Humiston became more active 
than ever in the search for evidence in the 
respited man’s favor. When, early in Novem- 
ber, Mrs. Boissevain started on the suffrage 
tour across the continent that resulted in her 
death, she made her father promise that he 
would keep in constant touch with the Stielow 
workers and render them any assistance in his 
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owA Bacon 
Delight for 
Any Meal 


Omelet with Green Peppers and Bacon 


6 slices ‘‘Iowa’s Pride’’ Bacon 34 tablespoonful flour 
4 eggs t cupful milk 1 teaspoonful salt 
2 green peppers sliced in rings 4 teaspoonful pepper 
Separate eggs. Mix thoroughly flour, seasonings, milk 
and yolks. Beat egg whites stiff and dry, fold in milk 
mixture and fry gently, until done on bottom, in bacon 
drippings left from frying bacon and pepper rings. Set 
omelet in oven for a moment to make top firm. Fold over 
and serve garnished with the bacon, green pepper rings 
and radish roses if desired. 











N appetizing dish for every meal in every thrifty 
household—a supreme collection of tempting ways 
to serve delicious Morrell’s ‘Iowa’s Pride’ Bacon and 
Ham with war-time conservation dishes.’’ This is 
one housewife’s description of the remarkable Ham and 
Bacon Recipe Book prepared for us by Mrs. Ida C. Bailey 
Allen—a copy of which you may have by sending us 
your dealer’s name and address. 







Mashed Potato Loaf with 
Bacon and Peas 


Sliced “Iowa's Pride”’ Bacon 
Dried bread crumbs 
1 quart mashed potatoes 
Bacon drippings 
Peas or string beans 
Radishes 
Rub a bread tin thoroughly with 
bacon drippings, then thickly as_pos- 
sible with dried bread crumbs. Pack 
in gently mashed potatoes and bake 
4 hour in quick oven. Unmould on 
al 











Serve this special omelet or one of the many pleas- 
Breakfast ing bacon and egg combinations that Mrs. Allen has 














tter, serve with a garnish on top of “er - ‘ 
fried of broiled bacon and radish roses, originated for you. Start the day with an enjoyable dish made from 
nd surround with peas or string hg ’ +3) 99 
beans which have been boiled with Morrell’s ‘‘Jowa’s Pride’”’ Bacon or Ham. 
bacon. 





Luncheon One of the most delightful conservation luncheon 
dishes is this tasty potato loaf. The famous York- 
shire flavor of Morrell’s ‘“‘Iowa’s Pride’’ Bacon gives it a richness all 
will enjoy. 
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fi ve t t i € 1% Dinner The zest of the dinner depends upon the salad. Mrs. 
llen’s creation truly “invites an appetite” and lends a 
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offerings for the evening meal. 







; Here are many outing treats that solve the 
Outing Lunch [ies Fo pee rcblen® ta the delight. of all 


The distinctive flavor of Merrell’s ‘‘Iowa’s Pride’ Bacon satisfies as 
nothing else can. 


JOHN MORRELL & CO. 
OTTUMWA, IOWA 














Potato Salad with 
Bacon 


% pound fried “‘ lowa’s 
Pride” Bacon 

3cupfuls diced boiled 

itatoes 

Ifinely minced or 
scraped onion 

I teaspoonful minced 
parsley , 

2 hard-cooked eggs , 

\ cupful hot bacon fat \ % 

2 tablespoonfuls vine- 















gar 
\ teaspoonful mustard 
Boiled salad dressing 
Strips of pimento 
Salt and pepper 

ves 

Chop eggs coarsely and combine 
with potatoes, which should be warm 
and seasoned with salt and pepper. 
Beat together the bacon fat, vinegar, 
seasonings, onion and parsley. Stir 
into potatoes. When cold add a little 
boiled salad dressing to stick it to- 
ether. Arrange in mound on platter. 
arnish with strips of cooked bacon 
and strips of pimento alternating. 
Pour salad dressing on top and dec- 
orate with leaves of celery tips and 
water cress, garnish further with 
celery curls and olives if convenient. 
























Chopped Bacon Salad Sandwiches 


Cooked sliced ‘* Iowa's Pride"’ Bacon 
Celery or white lettuce 

Entire wheat bread 

Boiled salad dressing 


An excellent way to use up left-over bacon. Chop 
bacon fine, add equal quantity of chopped celery 
or chopped white lettuce leaves, pour in enough 
boiled salad dressing to form a paste. Put between 
thin slices of bread. Press together, cut in desired 
shapes and serve garnished with lettuce leaves. 
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GREAT 


Harry Lauder’s ation! 
“A Minstrel 


in France” 
“The Unique Book of the War” 


aude se 


The tragic side, the pathetic side—all of it—seen through the 
eyes of one of the world’s greatest artists, a patriot and a 
father, whose only son fought and died for the cause of mow. 


A Story That Thrills and Inspires 


Harry Lauder witnessed the awful desolation in No 
Man’s Land—the scene of constant alarms, trench- 
raiding and fierce hand-to-hand fighting. He saw, on 
every side, evidences of the wanton destruction 
wrought by the German invaders of France and 
Belgium, and the barbarous cruelties they had inflicted. So vivid 
is his picture that the reader gets an instant impression of the 
fighting men of the allied armies—French, Belgian, British,  ¢ 
Canadian, Anzac. So graphic is his description that one can 
almost hear the stirring call of the bugles and the wild skirling 
of the Scottish bagpipes, rising above the din of the fighting 
and the roar of the guns. 


Harry Lauder’s book thrills the reader. From beginning to end it rivets 
attention. In the narration of his story the famous Scotchman has a 
great purpose. He writes so that America may know more of the 
meaning of the war, its costs, its agony, its call to every one of us, from voices mute 
as well as from the terrible roar of guns, to prepare to face the shadows which 
every day are creeping nearer to our homes and our firesides. He has, moreover, a 
message of comfort and good cheer for those whose sons have been summoned to 


the camps or the fighting line. 
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EVERY ONE WHO HAS A SON IN THE SERVICE, ANYONE WHO 
HAS A FRIEND IN UNIFORM WILL FIND COURAGE AND _INSPI- 
RATION IN HIS RINGING WORDS OF PATRIOTISM AND FAITH. 


This Book Is Having An Enormous Sale. To make sure of getting your copy, order 
at once through your Bookseller or Direct from the Publishers. Price $2.00. 


HEARST’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY COMPANY 
119 WEST FORTIETH STREET » ™» % % ™ % NEW YORK CITY 
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wer. Mr. Milholland kept his word. Mrs. 
Peissevain was in continual communication 
with Miss Loeb until too feeble to write or 
telegraph, and on the day she died, her hus- 
band telegraphed that almost her last words 
were an inquiry as to whether or not Governor 
Whitman had yet acted in Stielow’s behalf. 
Stielow was then in the Sing Sing death-house, 
to be executed the following week. On the 
day of the funeral Miss Loeb sent a telegraph 
letter to Governor Whitman in Albany, that 
ran in part thus: 

“Last night I was with the most stricken 
family in this great city, the Milhollands, on 
their way to the mountains today to bury Inez. 
Unhappy as they are, one thing may be done 
to mitigate their grief as the dying wish of 
their beloved, who constantly in her dying 
moments begged to communicate with you 
for the purpose of asking you to commute 
the death sentence of Stielow. She spent endless 
hours in the death-house and in the vicinity of 
thescene of the murder in the study of the case. 
She believed in his innocence. The most 
beautiful and beneficent thing you can ever 
do is to heed her dying wish. It will partly 
alleviate the distress of her family, as well as 
the minds of many good people. She went to 
campaign for the Republican party only on 
condition that her father would take her place 
in the fight for Stielow. This message on 
behalf of my dearest friend, Inez, is also be- 
cause of my personal good wishes for you, that 
your course may lead to the best interests of 
the great state you represent, as well as all 
the other states, by commuting this sentence. 
The murder is not unavenged by the state, 
and if Stielow is innocent the state has wisely 
not imposed its irretrievable penalty for the 
crime.” 

On Monday the newspapers announced that 
Governor Whitman had commuted Stielow’s 
sentence to imprisonment for life. 































RS. HUMISTON had procured King’s 
arrest in Buffalo for a minor crime com- 
mitted in Cattaraugus County, and rode with 
him and two detectives in an automobile to 
the county seat, with a view to taking his 
mental and moral measurements for the pur- 
pose of inducing the confession that saved 
Stielow’s life. Mrs. Humiston believed King 
to be guilty of the murders of which Stielow 
had been convicted. To induce such a man 
to make a confession did not look like a feas- 
ible proposition. That he did voluntarily 
make the confession is a tribute to a woman’s 
insight, ingenuity, and force. Mrs. Humis- 
ton made no attempt to mystify her sub- 
ject. She first let him know at the beginning 
of their acquaintance that she was Stielow’s 
lawyer, engaged in an attempt to discover the 
man guilty of the murders of which her client 
had been convicted, and warned him that any- 
thing he might say to compromise himself 
would be used to bring him to justice. The 
process of leading the murderer to unbosom 
himself lasted three hours, but after their ar- 
‘val in Little Valley he told in detail, in the 
presence of half a dozen witnesses, how he and 
O'Connell killed the aged farmer and his servi- 
torin West Shelby on that Sunday night in 
March of the previous year. Charles Reade 
once wrote, “Imagine a fellow hanging in 
chains by the roadside with the Victoria Cross 
om his bosom, both cross and gibbet justly 
tamed.” King comes under this category—a 
liilong criminal of the meanest order, who 
invited death in the confession of crimes from a 
loity and noble motive, the desire “to do a 
manly thing,” in his own phrase. 
0 be sure, King recanted his confession the 
day after he made it, but it was the reason 
‘signed by Governor Whitman for commuting 
tielow’s sentence in December. 
tn March, 1915, Stielow, who was thirty- 
Cight years of age, with a wife and two children, 
achieved the highest point of his worldly for- 
tunes when he made a contract with Phelps to 




























Where There Are Women There’s a Way 


work on the farm at East Shelby, his com- 
pensation to be the munificent sum of $400 in 
money per annum, the use of a small house on 
the premises, with pasture for his cow, feed 
for his horse, and potatoes and fuel for his 
home. At the time he moved into the house 
his total possessions, aside from those already 
mentioned and his meager household furnish- 
ings, consisted of less than four dollars in 
cash. Mrs. Stielow was then about to give 
birth to a child, and her mother and brother, 
the latter a half-witted man named Nelson 
Green, came to live with them until the ex- 
pected event should occur. On the night of 
Sunday, the twenty-first of the month, the 
family were asleep in their beds at about 
eleven o’clock, when they were awakened by 
a woman’s screams outside the house. Stielow 
was about to go out to ascertain what was the 
trouble, but his mother-in-law begged him to 
remain indoors as she feared that something 
might have occurred of which the knowledge 
might unduly excite the woman about to 
become a mother. Arising early the next 
morning, however, he found Miss ‘Wolcott 
dead on his doorstep, a trail of blood showing 
that she had made her way across the street 
from the Phelps home, which was directly 
opposite, after she had been fatally shot. 
Stielow ran to the other house to notify Phelps, 
and there found the old farmer dying just 
inside his kitchen door; he did not recover 
consciousness. Stielow and Green immedi- 
ately notified the neighbors. The countryside 
was roused, bloodhounds were brought to the 
scene of the tragedy, and every effort was 
made to discover the murderers. No sus- 
picion attached to Stielow and Green at 
the time. They continued to live, with the 
other members of their household, opposite 
the place where the murders had been com- 
mitted. A pocketbook supposed to have con- 
tained several hundred dollars—no trace of 
which has yet been found, by the way—was 
missing from the dead man’s possessions, but 
the Stielow family made no difference in their 
mode of life. That they had not come into 
possession of any money was shown by the 
fact that when Mrs. Stielow’s third child was 
born, after her husband’s arrest, she was 
compelled to sell the cow to pay the doctor. 
Some ten days after the Phelps-Wolcott 
tragedy, Newton, the detective from Buffalo, 
appeared in West Shelby and announced that 
he was on the trail of the murderers. On 
the first day of May, Stielow was taken to the 
county jail at Albion, the county seat, without 
warrant of law, by Newton and Sheriff Chester 
D. Bartlett of Orleans County, where he was 
illegally incarcerated for two days. During 
this period he was not allowed to sleep, was 
given almost nothing to eat, and was con- 
tinuously interrogated day and night about 
the murders at West Shelby. Newton, 
Bartlett, and jail attendants alternated in the 
inquisition in order to give one another oppor- 
tunity for the rest and nourishment that they 
denied their victim. In the end, utterly ex- 
hausted, weak from lack of food and sleep, and 
frantic with apprehension as to his wife, Stie- 
low “confessed.” 


At the trial Stielow was defended by a young 

lawyer of Medina who had never been en- 
gaged in a criminal case before. The jury was 
not informed of Stielow’s defective mental con- 
dition. An alleged expert testified that the bul- 
lets that killed the farmer and his housekeeper 
bore marks proving that they came froma cheap 
pistol found in the Stielow barn, and a witness 
brought by counsel for the defense to refute 
this evidence was not allowed to testify as an 
expert. Thus began the humble farm-hand’s 
unequal duel with the law, which would have 
disposed of him permanently long ere this, 
save for the interference of young Miller and 
the devoted band of men and women who were 
compelled to fight the agents of lat and order 
to secure Stielow justice. 


In 
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* 
For Hot - Weather 


For the woman who plans three 
meals a day all summer long 
there’s wonderful comfort in Hormel’s 
Dairy Brand Ham: a whole one. 


Once cooked—boiled or baked—it 
is ready for emergency, saves time 
and trouble and is good to the last 
scrap. 


“Good to the last scrap.” This 
means a great deal when you’re talk- 
ing about Hormel flavor. Every bit 
cut from the whole ham at dinner, the 
cold slices for lunch, the hock boiled 
with cabbage, the scraps creamed or 
minced—all are savory and sweet; all 
so much “better” in taste. 


Dairy Brand 
Bacon 


Flitch or Sliced 
in Cartons 


Naturally, these, 
too, have that 
“better” flavor 
like all Hormel 
roducts. They are 
rom “preferred” 
porkers raised and prepared far from 
crowded packing centers; pure, whole- 
some, delicious. 


If your quality store cannot supply 
you, send us your dealer’s name. We 
will send you our booklet, “Dainty 
Ways of Serving.” 


GEO. A. HORMEL & COMPANY 
Department B Austin, Minn. 


The name ‘‘Hormel’s Dairy Brand,” 
on Pork Products is your cer- 
tificate of Quality. 





SALAD 
RESSING 
Made from the original recipe that has made 
“Howard Dressing’ famous. 

An appetizing, wholesome salad dressing for 
lovers of good mayonnaise, made from the clean- 
est, purest ingredients in spotless sanitary kitch- 
ens. Ifyou want real quality, insist on Howard's. 

ard’s Salad Dressing has been s 
. Harvey W. Wiley in his famous 
Pure Food Book of 1001 Tests. Its flavor is 
spicy and delightful. Atgood stores everywhere, 
or send 30 cents to us for a trial bottle. 

If Howard's is not as pure and delicious as you 

have ever used return it and get your money back. 
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Haverhill, Mass. 


get on to the artful and engaging smile Justin 
gave Cherry?” Alix giggled later to Peter. 
She and Peter were in the pantry, deep in the 
manufacture of a certain sort of canapé. 
“Why he was all in a heap over her!” con- 
tinued Alix elegantly, as she sampled a small 
piece of smeared toast, with a severe and 
wrinkled brow. ‘Try a little mustard in it,” 
she suggested, adding confidentially: ‘You 
know Cherry is really too pretty for any 
use! The rest of us can diet for complexion 
or diet for figure, and this hat will be becom- 
ing, or that dress will always look well—but 
Cherry, why she just knocks us all galley- 
west! What’s the use of struggling, and 
brushing your hair, and worrying about your 
clothes, when a girl like Cherry will come 
along and sit down and have everybody 
staring!” 

“She is, of course, quite extraordinary!’ 
Peter conceded, as he punched two small 
holes in the top of a tin of olive-oil. The oil 
welled up through the holes, and he wiped his 
fingers on a corner of Alix’s apron. 

“Tt’s just the difference,” Alix said, 
“between being nice-looking, which half the 
women in the world are, and being a beauty. 
I remember that when Cherry was only about 
ten, I used to look at her and think that there 
was something rather—well, rather arresting 
about her face. It was such an aristocratic 
little face. I remember her in those old blue- 
jacket blouses—” 

“Ves, I do, too Peter said quickly, 
straightening up from restoring the vinegar 
demijohn to an obscure position in a lower 
cupboard. ‘‘Well! These have to go in the 
oven now; I'll take them out. Aren’t you 
going to change for dinner? It’s after six 
now!” 

“Since you ask me, I'll see what frock 
Dishabille has’ laid out!” Alix yawned, dis- 
appearing in the direction of the sitting-room, 
where he found her a few minutes later, 
absorbed in a book. 


ee 


THE evening was cooler, with sudden wind 


and a promise of storm. They grouped 
themselves about a fire in the old way, Anne 
and.Justin sitting close together on the settle, 
as Martin and Cherry had been a year ago. 
Cherry sat next her father, with her hand 
linked in his; neither hand moved for a long, 
long time. Alix, sitting on the floor, with her 
lean cheeks painted by the fire, played with the 
dog and rallied Peter about some love-affair, 
the details of which made him laugh vexedly 
in spite of himself. Cherry watched them, 
a little puzzled at the familiarity of Peter 
beside this fire; had he been so entirely one 
of the family a year ago? She could almost 
envy him, feeling herself removed by so long 
and strange a twelvemonth. 

“Be that as it may, my dear,” said Alix, 
“‘the fact remains that you taught this Fenton 
woman to drive your car, didn’t you? And 
you told her that she was the best woman 
driver you ever knew, a better driver even 
than Miss Strickland; didn’t you?” 

“T did not,” Peter said, unmovedly smoking 
and watching the fire. 

‘‘Why, Peter, you did! She said you did 

“‘Well, then, she said what is not true!”’ 

“She distinctly told me,’’ Alix remarked, 
“that dear Mr. Joyce had said that she was 
the best woman driver he ever saw.” 

“Well, I may have said something like 
that,” Peter growled, flushing. Alix laughed 
exultingly. ‘I tell you I loathe her!” he 
added. 

““Daddy, we have a lovely home!” Cherry 
said softly, her eyes moving from the shabby 
books and the shabby rugs to Alix’s piano 
shining in the gloom of the far corner. It was 
all homelike and pleasant, and somehow the 
atmosphere was newly inspiring to her; she 
had felt that the talk at dinner, the old eager 
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Sisters 


(Continued from page 26) 
controversy about books, and singers, and 
politics, and science, was—well, not brilliant, 
perhaps, but worth while. She was beginning 
to think Peter extremely clever, and only 
Alix’s quick tongue a match for him, and to 
feel that her father knew every book and had 
seen every worth-while play in the world. 
Martin, whose deep dissatisfaction with 
conditions at the Emmy Younger mine 
Cherry well knew, had entered into a cor- 
respondence, some months before, relative to a 
position at another mine that seemed better 
to him, and instead of coming down for a day 
or two at the time of Anne’s wedding, as Cherry 
had hoped he might, he wrote her that the 
authorities at the Red Creek plant had 
“jumped at him,” and that he was closing 
up all his affairs at the Emmy Younger and 
had arranged to ship all their household 
effects direct to the new home. He knew 
nothing of Red Creek, except that it was a 
smal] inland town in the San Joachim region, 
but Cherry’s delight at the thought of any 
alternative for the Emmy Younger was a 
revelation to Alix. Martin told his wife 
generously that he hoped she would stay with 
her father until the move was accomplished, 
and Cherry, with a clear conscience, estab- 
lished herself in her old room. She wrote 
constantly to her husband, and often spoke 
appreciatively of Mart’s kindness. 


ANNE'S marriage took place in mid-Septem- 

ber. It was a much more formal and 
elaborate affair than Cherry’s had _ been, 
because, as Anne explained, “‘Frenny’s people 
have been so generous about giving him up, 
you know. After all, he’s the last of the 
Littles; all the others are Folsoms and 
Randalls. And I want them to realize that 
he is marrying a gentlewoman!” 

The older Littles and all the Folsoms and 
Randalls came to the wedding, self-respecting, 
thrifty people who were, for the most part, as 
Alix summarized it, “buying little homes on 
the instalment plan in desirable residential 
districts of Oakland and Berkeley.” There 
were bright-faced school-teachers, in dark, 
plaid-silk waists, and young matrons in care- 
fully planned color schemes of brown and gray, 
and they all told Alix and Cherry about the 
family, the members who were Daughters of 
the Revolution, and the members who be- 
longed to the Society of the Daughters of 
Officers of the Civil War. 

Cherry and Alix went up-stairs after the 
ceremony, as Alix and Anne had done a year 
ago, but deep relief and amusement were in 
their mood today, and it was with real plea- 
sure in the closer intimacy that the little 
group gathered about the fire that night. 

After that, life went on serenely, and it was 
only occasionally that the girls were reminded 
that Cherry was a married woman with a 
husband expecting her shortly to return to 
him. When she and Alix took part in the 
village fairs and bazaars, Alix was still a little 
thrilled to see their names in print, ‘Miss 
Strickland, and her sister, Mrs. Lloyd, who is 
visiting her,” but to Cherry all the romance 
seemed to have vanished from her new estate. 
November passed, and Christmas came, and 
there was some talk of Martin’s joining them 
for Christmas. But he did not come; he was 
extremely busy at the new mine and com- 
fortable in a village boarding-house. 

Tt was in early March that Alix spoke to 
her father about it, spoke in her casual and 
vague fashion, but gave him food for serious 
thought nevertheless. ‘Dad,’ said Alix 
suddenly, at the luncheon table, one day when 
Cherry happened to be shopping in town, 
“were you and mother ever separated when 
you were married?” 

“No—’, The doctor, remembering, shook 
his head. *“‘Your mother never was happy 
away from her home!” 


“Not even to visit her own family?” pep. 
sisted Alix. 

“Not ever,” he answered. “We always 
planned a long visit in the East—but she 
never would go without me. She went ty 
your Uncle Vincent’s house in Palo Alto once 
but she came home the next day—didn’t feel 
comfortable away from home!” 

“How long do you suppose Martin will Jet 
us have Cherry?” Alix asked. 

Her father looked quickly at her, and q 
troubled expression crossed his face. “The 
circumstances seem to make it wise to 
her here until he is sure that this new position 
is the right one,” he said. 


“TF I know anything about Martin,” Alir 

said, ‘‘no position is ever going to be the 
right one for him. I mean—” she added, as her 
father gave her an alarmed look, “TI simply 
mean that he is that sort of man. And it 
seems to me—odd, the way he and Chery 
take their marriage! Now when she got here, 
three months—four months ago,” Alix went 
on, as her father watched her in close and 
distressed attention, “Cherry was always 
talking about going back to Mart—every 
time he sent her money she would say that she 
ought to keep it for a sudden summons. But 
she doesn’t do that now. You've been giving 
her her own allowance right along, and she has 
settled down just as she was. A day or two 
ago Martin sent her twenty dollars, and she 
has gone into town to spend it today—” 
She hesitated, shrugged her shoulders. 

“You think she ought to go back?” her 
father asked. 

“No, I don’t think so!’’ Alix answered 
eagerly. “I don’t think anything about it. 
But—but 7s that marriage? Is that really for 
better or for worse? I mean,” she interrupted 
herself hastily, ‘as time goes on it will get 
harder and harder for her; there will seem 
to be less and less reason for going. Mr. 
Brown was talking to me about it yesterday, 
and she asked, in that catty, smiling way she 
has—” 

“Trust the women to gossip!’ the doctor 
said impatiently. 

“Well, nobody minds their gossip!” his 
daughter assured him. ‘And for my part I 
think it’s a shame that a girl can’t come back 
home as simply as that if she wants to!” she 
added boldly. 

“Don’t talk nonsense!” her father said 
mildly. ‘You think,” he added, reluctantly, 
“that it wasn’t a good thing for her, eh?” 

“Well—” Alix began. ‘She doesn’t seem 
like other married women,” she said doubt- 
fully. ‘And the only thing is, will she ever 
want to go back if she isn’t rather—tather 
coerced? Martin is odd, you know; he hasa 
kind of solid, stupid pride. He wrote het 
weeks ago and asked her to come, and she 
wrote back that if he would find her a cottage, 
she would; she couldn’t go to his boariing- 
house, she hated boarding! Martin answeted 
that he would, some day, and she said to me, 
‘Oh, now he’s cross!’ Now, mind you,” Alis 
broke off vehemently, “‘I’d change the entire 
institution of marriage, if it was mel! 
end all this—” 

“Well, we won’t go into that!” her father 
interrupted her hastily, for Alix had aired 
these views before, and he was not in sympathy 
with them. “And I guess you're right, 
the child is a woman now, with a womais 
responsibilities,” he added. ‘And her place 
is with her husband. They'll have to solve 
life together, to learn together. I'll speak to 
Cherry!” 

Alix, watching him walk away, thought that 
she had never seen Dad look old before. She 
saw the shadow on his kind face all the rest 
that day. 

It was only the next morning when he 
opened the question with Cherry. It was@ 
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Wherever People Cook and Eat 
You Will Find Morton’s Salt! 


Because—housewives want the best, and they 
find Morton’s the perfect, dependable season- 
ing. They also like the convenient, sanitary 
can; out of its adjustable spout Morton’s Salt 
flows in a free stream, in all weathers. No 
waste; no lumps. Saves time and annoyance. 
Per Package, 10c— West of the Rockies, 12'4c 
MORTON SALT COMPANY, 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


df your dealer happens to be out of Morton’s 
Salt send us his name and address 
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The Secret of Making 
War Cake 


Making cake today is far different than 
formerly. Less sugar and more wheat sub- 
stitutes should be used. 








Under these conditions Swans 
Down Cake Flour is more neces- 
sary now than ever before to insure 
lighter, whiter, finer War Cake. 


Swans Down is especially pre- 
pared for cake baking and contains 
wheat substitute made from rice. 


The same high standard of ex- 
cellence which has made Swans 
eS | Down Cake Flour famous is also 


at 
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This health food is highly rec- SWANS Dow | 
ommended by physicians and e 
dietitians as nature’s laxative. 


Wax Paper Wra 





Swans Down Bran makes de- 
licious bread, muffins, cookies, etc. 
Ask your grocer. 











The use of Swans Down Bran al 
conserves the wheat flour supply. Wax Paper Wrapped 
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Sisters 


brilliant morning, with spring already in the 
air. Cherry, on the porch steps, was reading 
a letter from Martin. Her father sat down 
beside her. She had on one of her old gowns 
and, bathed in soft sunlight, looked about 
sixteen. Emerald grass was already filming 
the ground about the house; from under the 
deep, rich brown of the forest flooring spring 
had thrust a million tiny spears of green. 
The redwoods wore plushy tips of blue new 
foliage, and a wild lilac at the edge of the 
clearing drifted like pale smoke against the 
dark woods. Everywhere life was soaking 
and bursting after heavy rains; the very 
posts of the garden fence were sprouting 
feathery tips. The air was sweet and pungent 
and damp and fresh, the sky high and blue, 
and across the granite face of Tamalpais a 
last scarf of mist was floating. 

“Well, what has Martin to say?” asked the 
doctor. 

“Oh, he doesn’t like it much,” Cherry said, 
making a little face. ‘‘ He describes the village 
as periectly hopeless. He’s moved into the 
little house on E Street and got two stoves up.”’ 

“And when does he want his girl?’ her 
father pursued. 

“He doesn’t say,” Cherry answered inno- 
cently. ‘‘I think he is really happier to have 
me here, where he knows I’m well off,’”’ she 
said. ‘‘I know I am,” she ended, after a 
moment's thought. 

Her father was conscious of a pang; he had 
not even formed the thought in his own mind 
that Cherry was unhappy. He was as trust- 
ing and as innocent as his daughters, in many 
ways; he shrank from the unwelcome facts of 
life. His own childhood had been hard and 
disciplinary, and at Cherry’s age he had been 
concerned only with realities, with the need of 
food and clothes and shelter. That a life 
could be spoiled simply by contact with an 
unsympathetic personality was incompre- 
hensible to him. The child, he told himself, 
had a good husband, a home, health, and 
undeveloped resources within herself. It was 
puzzling and painful to him to realize that 
there was needed something more—and that 
that something was lacking. He felt a sudden 
anger at Martin; why wasn’t Martin manag- 
ing this affair? 

“Mart doesn’t 
mused. 

“Thanks to you!” Cherry said, dimpling 
mischievously. ‘‘He wrote quite firmly just 
before Christmas,’’ she added, “but I told 
him that Dad had been such an angel and 
liked so much to have me‘here!” Cherry’s 
smile was full of childish triumph. 

“My dear,” her father said, spurred to 

sudden courage by a realization that the matter 
might easily become serious, ‘you mustn’t 
abuse his generosity. Suppose you write 
that you'll join him—this is March—suppose 
you say the first of April?” 
_Cherry flushed and looked down. Her 
lips trembled. There was a moment of un- 
happy silence. “Very well, Dad,” she said 
in a low voice. A second later she had 
jumped to her feet and vanished in the house. 
Her father roamed the woods in wretched 
Misgivings, coming in at luncheon time to 
find her in her place, smiling, but with traces 
of tears about her lovely eyes. 

Nothing more was said for a day or two, and 
then Cherry read aloud to the family an 
affectionate letter in which Martin said that 
everything weuld be ready for her whenever 
she came, now. 


mention any time!’ he 


VII 


THE last day of March, and of Cherry’s 

_Visit, broke clear and blue, and with it 
Spring seemed to have come on a rush of 
petlume and green beauty. Days had been 
soft and warm before; this day was hot, and 


flushed with color and splendor. There was 


ins In the dewy grass under the oaks, but in 


the sunshine every trace of winter’s damp had 
disappeared. Larks whirled up from the 
fields, and the bridal-wreath and syringa 
bushes were mounds of creamy bloom. 

Alix and Cherry washed each other’s hair, 
in the old fashion, and came trailing down 
with towels and combs to the garden. The 
doctor joined them in the midst of their 
tossing and spreading, and sat smoking 
peacefully on the porch steps. 


O' heavens, how I love this sort of weath- 
er!”’ Alix exclaimed, flinging her brown 
mane backward. Her tall figure slender in a 
faded kimono, she sat down crosswise on her 
chair, locked her arms about its back, dropped 
her face on them, and yawned luxuriously. 
“Tonight’s the night we go to Peter,”’ 
Cherry stated rather than asked. ‘“‘Do you 
know, I’ve got awfully fond of Peter,’ she 
added. “Do you remember,” she glanced 
at her father, who was reading his paper, ‘“‘do 
you remember when Dad always used to 
scold us for being rude to Peter?”’ 

“Well, I'd rather go to Peter’s for dinner 
than anywhere else I ever go!” Alix remarked 
dreamily. “Seriously, I mean it!” she re- 
peated, as Cherry looked at her in amused 
surprise. ‘In the first place I love his bunga- 
low—tiny as it is, it has the whole of a little 
canyon to itself, and the prettiest view in the 
valley, I think. And then I love the messy 
sitting-room, with all the books and music, 
and I love the way Peter entertains. I 
wish,”’ she added simply, “that I liked Peter 
half as well as I do his house!” 

““Peter’s a dear!” Cherry contended. 

“Oh, I know he is!” Alix said quickly. 
“Peter’s always been a dear, of course. 
I mean in a special sense,” finished Alix with 
an entirely unembarrassed grin. 


; ee erred 
Cherry, through a glittering cloud of hair,! : 


looked at her steadily. Suddenly she gave 
an odd laugh. “Do you know, I never 
thought of Peter like that?” she said. 


Alix nodded, with a cautious look at her} 


father, who was out of hearing. ‘‘No, nor I! 
We’ve always taken him rather for granted,”’ 
she admitted. ‘Only I’ve been rather wish- 
ing, lately, that Peter wasn’t such a big- 
brotherish, every-day neighbor sort of person.” 

Still Cherry regarded her steadily, with an 
awakening look in her eyes. ‘‘ Why lately?” 
she asked. 

“Because,” said Alix briskly and un 
romantically, “I think Peter would like m« 
to—well, to stop taking him for granted!” 

“But Peter’s lame,’ Cherry submitted 
doubtfully. 

“You can’t call a 
broken leg Jame!” Alix protested. 
isn’t brawny, but he’s never been ill. 
he’s not a child! He’s thirty-seven. 
imagine he’s awfully lonely. And 
think it would please Dad.”’ 


shortness left from a 
“* Peter 
And 


“Dad has always been ridiculously fond! 
Peter—| 


of him,” Cherry said thoughtfully. 
possibly in love with Alix! She had 
even suspected it. 
them all had been more paternal than any- 
thing else. Cherry and her sister could not 
remember life without Peter, but he had 
always been Dad’s friend rather than theirs. 


never 


He had rebuked them; he had patiently} 


asked them not to chatter so; he had criti- 
cized their grammar and their clothes. 

Peter and Alix! Well, there was something 
rather pleasant in the thought, after all. 
Cherry thought about it all day. She had 
had no thought of money, a year or two ago, 
but she was more experienced now. And 
Peter was rich. 

Ordinarily she would have said that she 
was not going to change for Peter’s dinner, 
but this afternoon, without mentioning the 
fact, she quietly got into one of her prettiest 
dresses, a dress that had been made in the 
long-ago excitement of trousseau days. Peter 
as a rather autocratic and critical neighbor 
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Stringless Beans 


Just one of the wonderful KING’S 
Products. Just think—by this pro- 
cess you can enjoy fresh stringless 
beans any day in or out of season. 


A PACKAGE OF KING’S 
STRINGLESS BEANS 


is equal to two cans of stringless 
beans. You may use 

as much as you wish 

and the rest can be 

placed on your pantry 

shelf for future use. 


ASK YOUR 
GROCER 
or write direct 
WITTENBERG - KING CO. 


Portland Oregon 
Eastern Office 
100 Hudson St., N. Y. City 
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POWDER 
in CUP 


Faust Coffee 


Now Manufactured 


% In Instant Form 


Make the most delicious coffee or tea _you ever 
tasted—in a second. NO WASTE, no boiling or 


cooking, no grounds or leaves, no pots to clean. 


Faust Instant Coffee & Tea 


contain no acids and are easily digested. Recommended by 
physicians. Send dealer's name and 3oc. (foreign 40c.) for 
Coffee or Tea. Dealers supplied direct or by any jobber 
r +» JOBBERS—WRITE US . 
» C. F. Blanke Tea & 
Coffee Company, 
St. Louis, U.S.A. 


BIG SAVING ON FUEL WITH MY 
Fireless Cooker 


j Be sure to get my special low factory 
price. Saving in fuel is now every 
woman’s duty and my Rapid saves 
two-thirds fuel cost. Saves on food. 
Better living. 

30 Days’ Trial Free 
Test my Rapid thoroughly. Money 
back if not satisfactory. Alumin- 
um-lined throughout. Full set of 
aluminum utensils, Ask for‘free 

book of recipes. 


William Campbell Co. 
Dept. 4, Detroit, Mich. 


In using advertisements see page 19 





*“N\Aum” 


(as easy to use as to say) 


—use it after 
every bath 


“Mum” neutralizes all 
body odors as they occur. 
Never interrupts natural 
functions. Harmless, stain- 
less, beneficial. Lasts from 


bath to bath. 


25c at drug and department stores. 


“Mum” is a trade-mark registered in U. S. Patent\O fice 


“Mum” Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
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Sisters 


was one thing; as a possible brother-in-law 
he was another. 

She came down-stairs to find her father 
waiting, and they walked away through the 
woods together. Alix had already gone up 
to Peter’s house to play tennis. They walked 


|slowly through the lovely aisles of the trees, 


crossing a road or two, climbing steadily 
upward under great redwoods. ‘The forest 
was thinning with oaks and madrone trees, and 
they found the sunlight again, high on the 
crest of the ridge, before a turn of the trail 
brought them in view of Peter’s bungalow. 
It was a shabby little place, all porch and 
slope of rough brown roof, set in a wilderness 
of wild flowers and overlooking long, descend- 
ing slopes of hillside that stretched far away 
to the very bay and marshes at the ocean 
mouth. 


TONIGHT the spring sunshine streamed 

across it with broad shadows; the moun- 
tain’s rough crest stood against a wide expanse 
of sunset sky. Cherry’s skirt brushed the gold- 
dust from masses and masses of buttercups. 
The tennis was over, but just over; Peter 
and Alix were sitting, still panting, on the 
rail of the wide, open porch, and shouted as 
the others came up. 

“You missed doubles!”’ called Alix. ‘The 
grandest we ever did! Doubles with the 
Thompsons, and three sets straight to us— 
six-two, six-two, and six-two again! They’ve 
gone. Oh, heavens, I never had such tennis! 
Oh, Peter, when you stood there at the net, 
and just curved your hand like a cup—” 
Alix gave an enthusiastic imitation, ““—and 
over she went, and game and sei!” 

Cherry, sinking white and frilly into a chair, 
smiled indulgently. The walk had given her 
a wild-rose color, and even Alix was struck 
with her extraordinary beauty. Alix had 
wheeled about on the rail to face the porch, 
and Peter had got to his feet and was hos- 
pitably pushing basket chairs about. Now 
he gave Alix a critical look. 

“You're disgracefully dirty!” he 
fraternally. 

“T know it,’”’ she answered calmly. 
I time to tub?” 

“All the time in the world!” he answered. 

“Are any clothes of mine here?” further 
demanded Alix, rising lazily. 

“Ves, there’s a blouse. It’s in the linen 
closet; ask Kow Yu for it or get it yourself 
when you get your towels. You left it the 
day you changed here after we all climbed 
the mountain—I hope you people are going 
to get enough to eat.’ Peter added, flinging 
himself into a chair beside Cherry. 

“He’s been cooking it since breakfast!’ 
Alix remarked, departing. Peter laughed 
guiltily, and Cherry too. It was only an 
exaggeration of the simple truth. He loved 
to cook, and his meals were famous. 

“It’s very pleasant to me to have Alix so 
much at home here,”’ Cherry said, when Alix 
had gone and the doctor was wandering 
happily about the garden. “I don’t know 
what we’d do if any one ever usurped our 
places here!” 

She said it deliberately; the fascination 
of her recent discovery was too strong to resist. 
The man flushed suddenly. For a full minute 
he did not speak, and Cherry was surprised to 
find herself a little thrilled and even frightened 
by his silence. 

“What put that into your head?” he asked 
presently, smoking with his eyes fixed upon 
the valley far below. 

“Just—being here,” she answered. And 
es he glanced over his shoulder, he met her 
smile. 

““You’ve been here a thousand times with- 
out ever paying me a compliment!” he re- 
minded her. 

Cherry considered this, her brows drawn a 
trifle together. ‘“ Perhaps,” she offered pre- 
sently, “it’s because there are so many changes, 


said 


“Have 


Peter—my marriage, Anne’s, everything differ- 
ent! It just came to me that it is nice to have 
this always the same.’ 

“Perhaps Alix will come up here, some day, 
and help keep it so,” the man said deliberately, 

Cherry’s look of elaborate surprise and 
pleasure died before his serious glance. She 
was silent for a moment. “Why don’t you 
ask her?” she said, in a low, thoughtful tone, 
tremblingly eager to preserve his mood with- 
out a false note. 

“T have,” he answered simply. 

Cherry’s heart jumped with a most unex- 
pected emotion. What was it? Not pleasure, 
not all surprise—surely there could be no 
jealousy mixed with her feeling! But she was 
dazed with the rush of feeling, hurt in some 
fashion she could not now stop to dissect. 
Only this morning she had felt that Peter was 
not good enough for Alix; now suddenly he 
began to seem admirable, and dear, and unlike 
everybody else. “And she said ‘No’?” she 
stammered in confusion. - 

“She said ‘No’. Or at least, 1 intimated 
that I was a lonely old affectionate man, with 
this and that to offer, and she intimated that 
that wasn’t enough. It was all—”’ he laughed 
—“ extremely sketchy!” 

“Peter, but what does she want?’ There 
was actual sisterly indignation in Cherry’s 
tone. 


H, Alix is quite right!” he answered 

lightly. “I ought to have said—I ought 
to explain—that I had told her, only a few. 
days previously, that 1 had always loved some- 
body else!” 

“Oh-h-h!”” Cherry was enlightened. She 
visualized an affair in the last years of the old 
century, for Peter. “Oh, and—and she 
didn’t love you?” Cherry asked. 

“The lady? Unfortunately she was married 
before I had a chance to ask her,” said Peter. 

“Oh-h-h!”. .Cherry said’ again; impressed: 
“And—and you’ll never get over it?” she 
asked timidly. “Peter, I never knew that!” 
she added, as he was silent. ‘ Does—does 
Dad know?” 


““Nobody knows. but Alix, and she knows 


only the bare facts,” he assured her. 

“Oh!” Cherry could think of nothing to 
add to the sympathetic little monosyllable. 
Twilight was reaching even the hilltop, the 
canyons were filling with violet shadows; the 
sweet, pungent odor of the first dew, falling 
on warm dust, crept across the garden. 

“Finished with shower!’ shrieked Alix 
from the warm darkness inside the doorway. 
“Hurry up, Peter, something smells utterly 
grand!” 

“That’s the chicken thing!” Peter shouted 
back, springing up to disappear in the direction 
of the bathroom. Cherry sat on, silent, 
wrapped still in the new spell of the pleasant 
voice, the strangely appealing and yet master- 
ful personality. 

The dinner straggled, as all Peter’s dinners 
did. Alix mixed a salad dressing, Peter him- 
self flashed in and out of the tiny, hot kitchen 
a hundred times. Kow Yu, in immaculate 
linen, came back and forth in leisurely table- 
setting. Suddenly everything was ready: 
the crisp, smoking-hot French loaf, the brown, 
big jar of bubbling and odorous chicken, the 
lettuce curled in its bowl, the long-necked 
bottles in their straw cases, and cheese and 
crackers, and olives, and figs, and tiny fish in 
oil, and marrons in. fluted paper, that were a 
part of Peter’s dinners. 

After dinner they watched the moonrise, 
until Alix drifted in to the piano, and Peter 
followed her, and the others came in, too, to 
sit beside the fire. As usual, it was mid- 
night before any one thought ‘of ending one 
of Peter’s evenings. 

And all through the pleasant, quiet hours, 
and when he bundled them up in his own big 
loose coats to drive them home, Cherry was 
thinking of him in this new light—Peter loving 
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i Ginger Ale 


Watch the little one “squeeze the glass” — 


if the treat is Sheboygan. Children all enjoy it—for 
the same reason you and guests who drop in will. 


The answer is the delightfully nippy genuine Jamaica 
ginger aroma, with just the right proportions of 
selected choice syrup, fruit flavors and the purest 
water, specially suited to the purpose. A healthful 
drink everybody likes-—refreshing and palatable as 
only superior ginger ale really can be. 


Serve it for the family—and for occasions and all 
occasions such as luncheons, sociables and outings. 


*Phone your grocer or druggist—he will supply you by the case at 
moderate prices. The preferred ginger ale at leading fountains, hotels, 
restaurants, cafes, country and downtown clubs and on dining cars. 


Sheboygan Mineral Water Co. Sheboygan, Wis. 


Try Sheboygan Root Beer, Sarsaparilla and Lemon 
—you will find them extra good, too. 
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Garden Party 


In using advertisements see page 19 








WHE EVER you tire of ordi- 
nary fare, take one of these 
Purity Cross delicacies from your 
pantry shelf, heat and serve. Ready, 
convenicnt, delicious yet economical, 
a small supply assures your hospitality 


* Lunily Groda 


@ CREAMED CHICKEN a la King 
WELSH RAREBIT 
LosstTerR a la NEWBURG 
CREAMED FINNAN HADDIE | 
@ au Gratin 
CREAMED CopFISH 
® CREAMED SALMON 
with Green Peas 
[Save beef, wheat, sugar and fuel 
for the Food Administration] 
If not at your quality grocer’s send us 
his name and receive our unique book- 
let ‘‘How and When,” or send $1.70 
for the ‘‘Get-acquainted”’ assort- 
ment, sent prepaid, if you mention 
your best grocer’s name. 
Purity Cross Model Kitchen 
Route 2D, Orange, N. J 
Makers also of Purity 
Cross Creame« 
Spaghetti au gratin. 
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OLIVE SAUCE 


RUSSIAN DRESSING 


Ir will surprise you how in- 

finitely more delicious the addi- 

tion of a litle POMPEIAN 

OLIVE SAUCE makes salads, 

cold meats, sandwiches, fish, fowl, 
cheese, etc. 
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Baltimore, Md. 


Olive Oil will 
add years to 
your life. 
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OW Right in the eye the first time, if 

you use a Labor Saving L-S 
Sewing Machine Needle. Learn the 
Labor Saving comfort of an L-S Needle for 
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a woman, and denied. The knowledge seemed 
to fling a strange glamour about him; she 
saw new charm in him, or perhaps, as she told 
herself, she saw for the first time how charm- 
ing he really was. The slight limp lent its 
own touch of individuality, and the man’s 





incisive criticisms of books and music, politics 
and people, were softencd by his humor, his 
genuine humility, and his eager hospitality. 

Next day she took occasion to mention 
Peter and his affairs to Alix. Alix turned 
fiery red but laughed hardily. 

“Tf he considers that an offer, he can 
consider it a refusal, I guess,’’ she said, boyishly 
embarrassed. “TI like him—I’m crazy about 
him. But I don’t want any party in ringlets 
and crinolines to come floating from the dead 
past over my child’s innocent cradle.” 

“ Alix, you’re awful!” Cherry laughed. 
“You couldn’t talk that way if you loved him!” 

“What way?” Alix demanded. 

“Oh, about his—well, his children!” 

“JT should think that would ke just the 
proof that I do love him,’’ Alix persisted idly, 
in her musical, mischievous voice. “TI cer- 
tainly wouldn’t want to talk of the children 
of a man I didn’i—” 

“Oh, Alix, don’t!” Cherry protested. 
“Anyway, you know better.” 

Alix laughed. “TI suppose I do. I suppose 
I ought to be a mass of blushes. The truth 
is, I like kids, and I don’t like husbands,” 
Alix confessed with engaging candor. 

“Vou don’t know anything about hus- 
bands,” Cherry laughed. 

“T know lots of men that I’d like to go off 
with for a few months,” Alix pursued. ‘But 
then I’d like to come home again. I don’t 
see why that isn’t perfectly reasonable.” 

“Well, it’s not!” Cherry declared, almost 
crossly. ‘That isn’t marriage. You belong 





where your husband is, and you—you are 
always glad to be with hin—” 

“But suppose you get tired of him, like a 
job, or a boarding-house, or your friends?” 
Alix persisted idly. 
| ‘Well, you aren’t supposed to!” Cherry said 
feebly. Alix let her have the last word; it was 
only due to her superior experience, she thought 
crossly. But half an hour later, lying wakeful 
and thinking that she would miss dear old Cher- 
ry tomorrow, she fancied she heard something 
like a sob from Cherry’s bed, and her whole 
| heart softened with sympathy for her sister. 


THEY came down-stairs together the next 
day, in mid-afternoon, both hatted and 
wrapped for the trip, for Peter was to take 
Cherry and Anne as far as Sausalito in the car, 
and Martin by a fortunate chance was to 
meet them there, at the boat. Alix was to 
drive down and return with Peter. Cherry 
said goodby to her father in the porch; she 
seemed more of a puzzled child than ever. 
“T’ve had a wonderful visit, Dad,” she began 
bravely. Suddenly the tears came. She buried 
her face against her father’s shabby old office 
coat, and his arms went about her. Alix laughed 
awkwardly, and Peter felt his nose twitch. 
Anne, who had very properly come over to say 
goodby to her cousin, got in the back seat of 
the car, and Alix took the seat beside her. 

“Take a picture of Peter and me with the suit- 
cases,” she said. ‘We must look so domestic.” 

“Get in here, Cherry,” Peter said, opening 
the door of the seat beside his own. “Doctor, 
we'll be back in about an hour.” 

“Without Cherry!’ her father said, with a 
rueful smile. 

“Without Cherry!” Peter echoed, looking 
at her gravely. 

It was then that Cherry saw in Peter’s 
expression something that she did not forget 
for many, many months—never quite forgot. 
He wore a rough tramping costume today, a 
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Sunday, and he was half-way up the porch 
steps, ready to carry bags to the waiting motor- 
car. His eyes were fixed upon her, with some- 


Sisters 


thing so yearning, so loving, so troubled jp 
their gaze, that a thrill went through Cherry 
from head to foot. He instantly averted his 
look, fumbled with the gears; they were off. 

Cherry, tied trimly into a hat that was all 
big daisies, was silent for awhile. But when 
Alix and Anne commenced an interested con- 
versation, she suddenly said regretfully: “Oh, 
IT hate to go away, this time! I mind it more 
even than the first time!” 

Peter, edging smoothly about a wide, blue 
puddle, nodded sympathetically. 

“T envy Alix,” Cherry said in idle mischief. 
She knew that the subject was not a safe one, 
but was irresistibly impelled to pursue it. 

“Alix?” said Peter, after a silence long 


enough to make her feel ashamed of herself, 


“Yes. Her young man lives in Mill Valley, 
right near home!” elucidated Cherry. 

“Tam Alix’s young man?” he asked, amused. 

“Well, aren’t you?” 

“T don’t know. I’ve never been any 
one’s young man,”’ said Peter. 


HEN they were nearing Sausalito Cherry 

spoke, almost timidly: “I think perhaps it 
would have made her happy—and proud, Peter 
—the woman you loved—to know that you ad- 
mired her, Peter. I don’t know who she is, of 
course, but almost any woman would feel that. 
This visit, somehow, has made me feel as if you 
and I had really begun a new friendship on our 
own account, not just the old friendship. AndI 
shall often think of that talk we had a week ago, 
and—think of you, too. N-n-next time you 
fall in love, I hope you will be luckier!” 

Silence. But he gave her his quick, friendly 
smile. Cherry dared not speak again. 

“Last stop—all out!” Alix exclaimed. ‘‘You 
get tickets, Peter. Hurrah, there’s Martin!” 

Martin, returning from a trip to Sacramento, 
met them beamingly. There was a little 
confusion of greetings and goodbys. Alix 
and Peter watched the others, at the railing, 
until the ferry-boat turned. Martin smiled 
over Anne’s head; Cherry, both little white- 
gloved hands on the rail, blue eyes and a glint 
of bright hair showing under the daisies on her 
hat, her small figure enveloped in a big loose 
coat, looked as if she would like to cry again. 

“Tt must be fun to be married and go off 
to strange places with your beau!” Alix 
decided. “I’m hungry, Peter; let’s go over 
there-and treat ourselves to fried oysters!” 

“Let’s go home,” he said unsympathe- 
tically. “I’m not hungry.” 

“Oh, very well!” Alix agreed airily, jumping 
into the seat beside him. And until they 
were half-way home, and Alix laughed out 
in sudden shame and good nature, not 
another word was spoken. The bright 
weather had changed suddenly, anda wet spring 
cloud was spreading over the sky. 

“Love me, Peter?” Alix asked suddenly. 

“Not always!” he answered briefly and 
sincerely. Fog was creeping over the marshes; 
the air was full of damp chill. A memory 
of the coat-enveloped figure and the blue 
eyes that smiled wistfully under a daisied 
hat was wringing his heart. 

“Listen,” began Alix again. 
for Dad; it’s going to pour. 
up to your house to eat.” f 

“T don’t know that I’ve got anything up 
there to eat!” Peter said gloomily. 

“Oh, say!” Alix said, brightening suddenly, 
with her incorrigible childishness of expression. 
“Kow’s got eggs and cream, hasn’t he? I'll 
make that new thing I was telling you about; 
it’s delicious. Oh, and an onion!” she broke 
off in concern. . 

“He has an cnion,” Peter admitted. “ What 
dish?” he asked, interested in spite of himself, 
as Alix fell into a rapturous reverie. 3 

“Well, you fry a chopped onion,” Alix 
began, “and then you have a lot of hard- 
boiled egg—” In another moment they were 
deep in culinary details. 


“TLet’s stop 
And let’s go 


(To be continued) 
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LL aglow with happiness, Charity Strick- 
A land rushed up the path to the house and 

ysed a moment in the hallway. Within the 
yellow circle of the library lamp sat her father 
and the two girls, Anne, her cousin, Alix, her 
sister. How dull it seemed to Cherry, with her 
frst kiss burning on her lips! She, who had 
always been the baby, was engaged to be 
married—and to a man either of the other girls 
would have been glad to win! She came to curl 
up on the arm of her father’s chair. Brimming 
with her new happiness, she bent to kiss him, 
and in that moment the old doctor knew 
that she had been kissed that night, that she 
had been held against a man’s tobacco-scented 
coat, and that since that kiss she was a woman. 

The old man sat long in his chair after the 
girls had gone upstairs. Peter and Martin 
Lloyd had both come home with Cherry; 
which of them had kissed her? Martin was a 
likable young chap but a stranger. Peter, 
years older than Cherry, lived just up the 
mountain; if Cherry married him it would be 
almost like keeping her in the family. There 
was no use guessing. Tomorrow they would 
both be at the house to help raise the rose-vine, 
blown down in the storm. The problem must 
wait until then. 

The doctor was the first downstairs the next 
morning. Peter came to breakfast. It was not 
he; he had left Cherry and Martin at his own 
path. Then it was Martin. How little they 
knew of him, yet there was no resisting his 
pleasant manner! If it were any one else but 
Cherry! She seemed a child in her little faded 
pink dress and dragging sunbonnet, her lovely 
little face all athrill with happiness. Even in 
the midst of the work Martin found time to 
whisper to her, to touch her hand. She looked 
at him worshipingly as he stood on the roof 
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tying the last fastenings. And then suddenly 
there was a slipping sound, and Martin coasted 
helplessly down, white and still on the blossom- 
strewn grass below. With a sharp cry, Cherry 
rushed to him and had his head on her arm. 
Gently her father put her aside and bent over 
the young man. It was only a moment until 
he sat up, smiling. 

He was smiling again when Cherry brought 
him home to supper that evening. He was 
eager, anxious to win his way with them. Even 
the doctor, bewildered by the sudden talk of 
engagement and marriage, had to admit Mar- 
tin’s likable qualities. The girls were dazzled 
by the romance of it. Anne forgot her pique 
at being overlooked. It was only Peter to 
‘vhom the news brought pain, pain and a shock 
like death in his heart. He knew now that he 
loved Cherry—had always loved her. 

Every day the engagement assumed more 
serious proportions. From Martin, at the mine, 
there came a diamond ring. Friends were told 
the secret in confidence. Soon there was a din- 
ner to Martin’s aunt, and then presents began 
to come in. 

With August Martin came, full of plans for 
the wedding. The old doctor never had denied 
Cherry anything. He could not, now. Ina few 
weeks the first bride had left the brown house 
under the redwoods and gone to her own home. 

But it never seemed a home to Cherry, the 
sordid little house in the sun and dust. She did 
not hate it; she accepted it. And somehow the 
enchantment vanished from Martin; he was 
just a man, a busy, commonplace man. Some- 
times, in the eternal monotony of her small 
tasks, Cherry wondered what had become of 
the violent emotions that had established her 
here, in this strange place, with a man she had 
never seen a year ago. 
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cereals, It is fortunate that this is so, 
for during the present August—especially if 
we are away from home—we must face the 
eating of bread, which, if made according to 
the desires of the Food Administration, is prac- 
tically innocent of wheat. Our present wheat 
harvest is not of such proportions as to warrant 
the entertainment of the hope that we may 
return to the wasteful eating of wheat prac- 
tied in the days before the war. I admit 
without question that our bread today is not so 
good as it might be, even that which contains a 
fairly large percentage of wheat. The readers 
of Gooo HouSEKEEPING are perfectly familiar 
with my own views on this question, and I do 
hot propose to reiterate here what I have so 
olten said, except to tell what it is. All the cereal 
products which we eat. including all breads and 
breakfast foods so-called, would be far more 
healthful, wholesome, and economical if they 
were made from the whole ground cereal grain. 
This achievement we are not justified in hoping 
lor, It will take a long while to educate our 
people to realize the truth of the above dictum. 
In the meantime we can not shut our eyes 
to the effort which the bakers are making. to 
make their loaves as white as possible. In a 
prize recently offered by the Food Administra- 
tion of $1000 for the best loaf of Liberty Bread, 
the conditions of the award were based upon 
ts whiteness first of all, and wholesomeness 
Was not once mentioned as in any way con- 
tributory in securing the prize. We may ex- 
Péct an increasing degree of whiteness as the 
att of climinating the bran and the germ in the 
ceteals used as substitutes for wheat ap- 
proaches in perfection that which was attained 
the case of x heat itself in the manufacture 
so-called “patent” flour. Already the 
pose which are prepared with these substi- 
fou nen to approach in whiteness the wheat- 
ur ioaf of other days. To this extent the Au 
Sst bread is a threat to health. We are slow 


in taking the ground which has been taken by 
the British government in the milling of their 
wheat. The English millers are now required 
to make at least ninety pounds of flour from 
one hundred pounds of wheat. As long as this 
rule is in vogue. the making of a white loaf is 
not possible. The greatest blessing that could 
come to this country or that is likely to come 
to it would be the adoption of the English 
standard of milling. I should be very glad to 
compromise with the Food Administration on 
this point and join them in requiring a ninety 
percent vield of flour from wheat. 

The violence done to the maize kernel in 
preparing it as a substitute for wheat is quite as 
deadly as fhat which the wheat grain suffers. 
In so far as comparative nutrients are con- 
cerned, the maize kernel suffers a greater dam- 
age. Not only does it lose its bran as the wheat 
does, but it also loses its germ. The maize ker- 
nel has three times as much fat as the wheat 
grain has, hence it suffers a proportionately 
greater loss. There is a maize product now 
recognized as a substitute for wheat, which is 
called “corn flour.” It might be described as 
an imperfectly purified corn-starch. | When 
ground to a fine powder, it is easily mistaken 
for wheat flour. The admixture of this sub- 
stance with wheat fléur debases that flour. in 
so far as wholesomeness is concerned, much 
more seriously than an equal weight of corn- 
meal does. The eating of bread made of white 
wheat flour and so-called corn flour seriously 
threatens the health of our people. If we ate 
bread as the French do. as an almost exclusive 
diet, it would undoubtedly produce poly- 
neuritis, which is a disease nearly related to the 
fatal beriberi of Japan. Thus the American 


citizen during this month of threats and sor- 
rows would do well to eat as little bread as 
possible unless he can get hold of the genuine 
article made from the unbolted flour or meal 
of well-ground cereals. 
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August Responsibilities 


I come now to the second part of the August 
diet; namely, the diminution of the meat sup- 
ply. I regard this as an unqualified blessing, 
and especially during August. The American 
citizen has always eaten too much meat. This 
has been especially true of that unfortunate 
part of our people who by reason of wealth, 
choice, or business eat at hotels and restau- 
rants. Previous to this season I have rarely 
seen a dining-card in an American hotel or 
restaurant that was not unbalanced in respect 
of the number and size of the meat dishes 
offered. As the percentage of our people eating 
at hotels is larger in August than at any other 
season of the year, this is a matter of serious 
concern. I am not theoretically a vegetarian. 
I have always eaten meat, but as I grow older [ 
eat less meat from choice as well as from the 
dictates of my knowledge and judgment. I do 
not object to meat because of its fat content. 
If one is active, he can easily burn up or dispose 
of in some other way the fat of his meat diet. 
This is not the case, however, with the protein 
of the meat. Lean meat is a diet which can 
not be stored for future use as in the case of 
starch and sugar. All the protein we eat every 
day must be used up and eliminated promptly. 
Nature is no pelican in so far as protein is con- 
cerned. The greater part of our protein is con- 
verted into urea and excreted from the body. 
If you eat too much protein, you lay an intoler- 
able burden on the liver and kidneys. Cutting 
the American meat ration in two can not fail 
to have a salutary effect upon our health. It 
is evident that if we should cut our present 
meat portion in two during the present August, 
we would receive a benefit which would per- 
haps fully counterbalance any ill effect pro- 
duced by the poor quality of our bread. 

After all, much may be said in favor of Au- 
gust. This is the month of roasting-ears and 
watermelons. The season of berries has 
largely passed by, but peaches, apples, and 
pears are taking their place. Many vegetables 
are in their prime. It is peculiarly appropriate 
that in this ho:test month such an abundance 
of foods suitable to hot weather are at hand. 
It is true that fruits and vegeiables do not 
present that concentrated form of food which 
we find in cereals and in meat. But concen- 
trated foods, we should not forget, are often 
injurious. The human digestive organs require 
a large bulk of practically indigestible matter 
in order to functionate as they should. The 
cellular tissues of fruits and vegetables afford 
these necessary ingredients. They are also 
rich in organic acids and the salts so necessary 
in preserving the alkalinity of the tissues and 
the blood. We say then, ‘‘ Blessed be August 
which lavishes upon us such an abundance of 
foods suitable to the season.” 

There is a very considerable percentage of 
our population to whom August is not a glori- 
ous holiday. During this August the so-called 
industrial trades are working at their effort in 
supplying the sinews of war. The smelters, 
rolling-mills, and forges are all running and 


adding their artificial heat to the very aby 
dant store which nature has provided. Toj 
of these workers I would say a word in favor 
August. It is highly important that ¢ 
should eat largely the foods so character 
of the month. The man at hard labor in @ 
fields or at the forge who drinks beer aby 
dantly is doing the most dangerous thing pg 
sible. The hard worker who has a cog 
spondingly huge appetite and who devog 
immense quantities of meat, is doing himse 
almost as much harm as if he were diinkig 
beer. In all these cases the importance | 
nutritious bread is supreme. Good bh 
furnishes all the-heat and energy necessary 
this hard labor. Only small quantities of mea 
are advisable and always abundant quantitig 
of fruits and succulent vegetables. ; 

But I must not give all my time to pra 
of this despised month. There is one imp 
tant class of food products to which Augug 
is especially inimical; namely, milk. Aug 
is the arch-enemy of milk and probably alway 
will continue to be, yet milk is a necessity @ 
every home where children are. Every posgh 
ble endeavor should be made to protect the 
milk supply, during August especially. W 
the artificial drying of milk quickly is releag 
from the burdens attending the patented pre 
esses employed, a dried milk of excellent q 
ity and purity can be placed in every cupboai 
It will need only the addition of pure water! 
make a milk almost if not quite as wholes¢ 
as the original article. I hope to live to see the 
day when the present extensive system of dig 
tributing milk is supplanted by the parcel post 
carrying the pure, dried product into every 
home. When this shall have been acco 
plished, the threat of August to the milk g 
ply will cease. 

These are some of the problems of nu i 
which should engage the attention of 
American people this summer. The wat) 
which we are now engaged bids fair to be le 
We can not contemplate its cessation uf 
military autocracy perishes from the ¢é 
The insistence of the food problem will grow} 
the war continues. The attitude of patrioti 
alone is insufficient. One may be passionati 
patriotic in the conserving of a food sup 
which is very harmful to health. There is¢ 
vital element, wholesomeness, which has 
yet entered into the problem of food consery 
tion. Our people have the right to demai 
that this problem’ be no longer relegated to} 
background. August furnishes a good t 
for this sermon on wholesomeness, but 
sermon is applicable to every month of 
year. F 
When this problem of wholesomeness final 
engages the attention of the Food Adn mil 
tration, may we not confidently hope it ¥ 
settled by any one of those who are respon ib 
for our benzoated catchups, our devita 
flour, and our degerminated corn-meal? 
efficiency of our people and of our soldiers @ 
pends on wholesome food. F, 


(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 92) 


New Salad Oils 


(Continued from page 75) 


in larger quantities at a time. When one 
cupful has been added, dilute with two table- 
spoonfuls of lemon-juice and an equal quantity 
of vinegar, adding this alternately with the 
rest of the oil. Use altogether one and one- 
half cupfuls of oil. Beat vigorously all the 
time during the making. When finished, the 
dressing should be smooth and very thick. 


When to Use Salad Dressing 
Plain French Dressing: 
Dinner salads of fresh salad greens 
Vegetable salads 
Fish salads 
Fruit salads 
Cheese salads 


French Dressing with Condiments 
As dressing for salad greens 
As dressing on cold fish 
As dressing on shellfish 
Plain Mayonnaise 
On fish and shellfish salads 
On vegetable salads 
On meat salads 
Whipped-Cream Mayonnaise 
On all sweet salads, such as fruit 
Mayonnaise with Condiments: 
With fish and shellfish dishes : 
With succulent vegetables, as cucum# 
tomatoes, cabbage, and celery 
With cream cheese and nut salads 
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